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Editorial Comment 


France’s Financial Difficulties 


ECENT events in France have 

emphasized the difficulties that 

country is experiencing in bring- 
ing about financial stability. As is 
usual where inflation has taken place, 
there has been of late an almost irre- 
sistible demand for an increase in the 
note circulation. While it was pointed 
out that this demand arose from the 
needs of commerce and not of the 
state, it must be seen that the previous 
heavy borrowings of the state and the 
consequent inflation were largely re- 
sponsible for the rise in prices which 
in turn called for more money to meet 
“the needs of commerce.” But for the 
antecedent inflation, for which the state 
was responsible, these needs would 
have been much smaller. 

Following the war France was under 
the immediate necessity of making tre- 
mendous outlays to repair the devasta- 
tion wrought by German guns. Whole 
cities had been wrecked, thousands of 
homes destroyed and farms almost 
ruined. The restoration had to be 
hurriedly done. It could not await the 
slow processes of levying and collecting 
taxes. Hence resort was had to loans. 
Inflation followed with its inevitable 
evils. Was a different course possible 
in view of all the circumstances? Would 
any government in France have been 
able to maintain itself in power had the 
work of restoration not been hastened, 
and had heavy enough taxes been im- 
posed to meet the required outlay? 
These are questions which only French 
Statesmen are qualified to answer. It 
is the French contention that failing to 
reccive reparation payments sufficient 


to provide the funds necessary for the 
work of restoration, they had to be pro- 
vided by France herself, and that loans 
were a necessity. 

Granting all this, one may not be sure 
that France would not greatly have 
profited by sooner facing financial re- 
alities. The illusions of the “recover- 
able budget” were perhaps too long sus- 
tained. And these illusions seemed to 
spread throughout the national life. 
They are no doubt justly chargeable 
with having long maintained a false 
idea of financial security. Worse yet, 
they begot a scale of national and indi- 
vidual expenditure which the actual sit- 
uation did not warrant. 

When Mussolini seized power in 
Italy, he addressed the people in words 
something like these: 


“The pathway to prosperity is the 
way of hard work, of discipline, sacri- 
fice and suffering. There is no other.” 


The French are industrious. No 
people are more so. Their capacity for 
sacrifice and suffering, as displayed in 
the Great War, the whole world can wit- 
ness. It is perhaps unreasonable to ex- 
pect, after the terrible sacrifices which 
the war entailed, that the same spirit 
could be kept alive in a time of peace. 
But may it not have been wrong, or at 
least a mistaken policy, to encourage 
the belief that there could be exemption 
from a great measure of sacrifice and 
suffering long after the conflict had 
closed? May this much not be said in 
the friendliest spirit, and with no other 
thought than to help in setting France 
on the pathway of complete financial 
recuperation? 

France would no doubt have found 
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it profitable had she faced her domestic 
financial] situation and her foreign debts 
with more of frankness than has been 
displayed. 

American criticism of French finance 
is not likely to prove acceptable, be- 
cause France attributes her difficulties 
partly to our failure to join with Great 
Britain in a security pact, and further 
to our debt policy. The different way 
in which the logical mind and the prac- 
tical mind faced the debt question is 
illustrated by the action of England and 
France. There were many people in 
England who believed that the United 
States should cancel or greatly reduce 
the amount of the British debt. Find- 
ing that America thought differently, 
the English, as a practical minded peo- 
ple, made arrangements to pay. France 
showed, by apparently irrefutable logic, 
that the money America lent was part 
of a common fund jointly contributed 
by the various nations for a common 
purpose, and should be viewed by this 
country in the same light. Neverthe- 
less, French Government authorities 
have declared repeatedly that the debt 
would be paid. But the long delay in 
taking even the preliminary steps es- 
sential to putting these declarations into 
effect has greatly weakened them, and 
has not helped French credit. 

The illusions about the French finan- 
cial situation must be brushed aside. 
Stern actualities must be faced. Truth 
must be told, however unpleasant. The 
United States and many other countries 
are vitally concerned in helping France 
back to financial health. They can do 
so only when France herself realizes 
the gravity of the situation and the 
need for drastic remedies. 


& 


Managed Credit and Managed 
Currency 


HE approaching restoration of 
the gold standard in England has 
given rise to a discussion as to 
whether this form of a monetary stand- 
ard is preferable to what has been styled 


“a managed currency.” This latter de- 
vice apparently contemplates a regu- 
lation of the volume of the currency by 
the Government or a Treasury board of 
some kind in accordance with trade fluc- 
tuations and the price level. It evi- 
dently assumes that the price level is 
dependent upon the volume of currency 
instead of numerous other market in- 
fluences which economists and practical 
financiers have recognized as being of 
equal or greater importance. Where the 
gold standard operates unhampered, as 
it has hardly done in any country since 
August, 1914, the theory is that, so far 
as the price level is affected by mone- 
tary supply, there will be a tendency to- 
ward readjustment through the free 
movement of gold; in other words, that 
gold will automatically go where it will 
buy the most, so that if general prices in 
one country are higher than in another, 
the latter will gain gold at the expense 
of the former, until the equilibrium of 
prices is substantially restored. 

Bankers and economists of high repu- 
tation have recently expressed strong 
condemnation of “a managed currency,” 
which they regard as a disguised form 
of fiat money. 

In the United States we have thus 
far, in the main, escaped the evils of 
cheap money, and have been able to 
retain the gold standard. But while 
we do not have “a managed currency,” 
it appears that our present attempts 
to manage credits with reference to the 
price level are open to some of the ob- 
jections that may be justly urged 
against a currency of the sort men- 
tioned. 

Formerly it was the apparent aim of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, through 
their open market operations, to control 
the supply of credit with reference to 
the price level. More recently, in the 
realization that an attempt to regulate 
prices might encounter serious objec- 
tions, the declared policy has been to 
handle the open market operations with 
reference to the general commercial and 
credit situation. While this is less spe- 
cific, no doubt the general aim has not 
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been changed. With certain aspects of 
this policy no quarrel can be had. 
There are conditions which plainly call 
for the utilization of the power of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in influencing 
credit conditions—times when funds 
should be released to the market by the 
purchase of paper and securities, and 
others when funds should be withdrawn 
by the sale of some of the contents of 
the portfolios of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. There are, of course, also oc- 
casions when the discount rates should 
be altered in conformity to the demand 
and supply of credit, and with reference 
to the gold situation. The wisdom of 
a policy that looks to the control of the 
price level by similar means is less 
clear. It may be pointed out in re- 
joinder that the Federal Reserve Banks, 
through the exercise of this policy, have 
been able to maintain a relatively stable 
price level at a time when gold was 
pouring into the United States in an 
unexampled volume. This was done by 
impounding the gold in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and also by using gold as a 
basis, not for an enlarged volume of 
credit, but for additional gold certifi- 
cates which went into general circula- 
tion. 

This policy, while instrumental in 
keeping down the price level, has tended 
to interfere with the automatic working 
of the gold standard referred to above. 
Had the gold been permitted to exer- 
cise its full and unhindered effect upon 
general prices, they would have risen 
to a pojnt which would have hastened 
the return to a gold standard in Eng- 
land and some other European countries. 

It was quite natural that the Federal 
Reserve Board should be less concerned 
about the automatic functioning of the 
gold standard than about keeping down 
the price level in the United States. 
For had the impact of the flood of gold 
not been diked by the policy of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, there would un- 
doubtedly have been a rise of prices 
here that would probably have entailed 
serious wage disputes. 

The more or less artificial expedients 





resorted to by the Federal Reserve 
Board, under all the circumstances, may 
have been desirable, though it is ques- 
tionable whether when more normal con- 
ditions return it will be desirable to con- 
tinue them. Management of credit 
properly rests with those who wish to 
buy credit and those who have it to sell. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the price 
will be determined by the higgling of the 
market. The Federal Reserve Board 
may exercise the functions of a guide, 
but can hardly dictate credit terms to 
the country. 
& 


The Inconvenience of Being 


Rich 


OETS and philosophers are fond 
of descanting on the embarrass- 
ments following upon the acqui- 

sition of great wealth. Probably, in 
most cases, never having themselves ex- 
perienced inconveniences proceeding 
from this source, they are only repro- 
ducing creations of their fancy. For- 
tunately, what they have said does not 
appear to have materially diminished 
the activity of individuals in their 
efforts to pile up as much wealth as 
possible. But apparently a halt must 
be called on this activity so far as it 
applies to those who are sending their 
surplus dollars abroad in the hope that 
they will earn greater profits than can 
be had at home. The reason lies in 
the actual or supposed difficulty of col- 
lecting the interest which will presum- 
ably soon begin to flow to Americans as 
a result of their foreign investments. 
A question has arisen as to how this 
interest is to be paid. It is generally 
assumed that foreign debtors will be 
unable to pay in gold, and furthermore 
that if they were able to discharge their 
debts in this form, we should nut want 
the gold. As things now are, these 
assumptions are well founded, but we 
can not be sure that conditions will re- 
main the same. It may be that Europe, 
slowly accumulating gold, will at no 
distant day be able to part with it as 
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needed, and it may be also that the time 
will again come when America will wish 
to import gold. Should we neither want 
the gold nor be able to obtain it if 
wanted, the common opinion is that no 
alternative exists but to enlarge our 
imports of goods from the debtor coun- 
tries. But this opinion, while in the 
main correct, admits of important quali- 
fications. We can get value from for- 
eign countries in other ways than by 
importing goods. Banking, shipping, in- 
surance and other services already rep- 
resent a large sum, which may be in- 
creased provided such services can be 
better rendered by foreign instruments 
than by ourown. Tourist expenditures, 
mounting year by year, constitute an 
offsetting outlay of no small propor- 
tions. There has been, in fact, some in- 
timation from a source that should be 
well-informed that even with the an- 
nual interest due from Europe, the items 
mentioned will, with a few others, make 
the United States actually a debtor on 
foreign account. But this hardly ap- 
pears possible if we maintain our pres- 
ent excess of exports over imports. 
Should we be required to receive pay- 
ments of interest and principal on our 
foreign debt in some form of commodi- 
ties, this does not necessarily imply that 
the commodities thus received will be 
competitive in character. The countries 
indebted to us may exchange their manu- 
factured products for tropical fruits, 
coffee, sugar, tea, silk, cocoa, rubber, 
etc., sending these products to America 
where they are not produced at all or 
on an insufficient scale to meet the do- 
mestic demand. As a practical matter, 
if the investment of American capital 
abroad is to continue, those who ex- 
pect to keep on borrowing will have to 
find a way to pay interest. If our mar- 
kets will not take gold or competitive 
goods, the debtors will be compelled to 
find an acceptable mode of payment; 
otherwise the lending will stop. Trade 
and finance are fertile in expedients. 
Obstacles are frequently overcome that 
at first sight appear insuperable. You 
have to build a very high tariff wall to 


keep nations from trading with each 
other. 

But if the worst fears of the high 
protectionists are realized, and we are 
compelled to import an enlarged volume 
of foreign goods, this may be less dis- 
astrous than imagined. It may prove 
a real economy and contributory to our 
prosperity to import some classes of 
goods that can be made cheaper and 
better abroad than here, thus giving us 
more time, capital and skill to employ 
in producing such goods as we can make 
best. 

When a man saves and invests enough 
so that his income enables him to com- 
mand more products, this has been 
looked on as something very desirable, 
and is in fact the universal goal toward 
which practically every member of the 
human family is struggling. Must it 
be supposed that it is quite moral for 
the saver to buy domestic goods and 
altogether immoral for him to buy those 
produced in foreign countries? And 
must we also assent to the view that 
exportation of American products is a 
virtue worthy of intense cultivation 
while the importation of foreign prod- 
ucts is a vice to be abhorred? 

Protection has become a settled 
American policy, and will probably 
outlast political changes; but it may 
have to adapt itself to the altered con- 
ditions of the times. A country rich 
enough to make heavy investments 
abroad hardly needs high tariff duties. 


& 


Proportion of Bank Deposits 
to Currency 


STATEMENT recently _ pub- 
lished runs to this effect: “In- 
dividual bank deposits in the 
United States totalled $42,954,121,- 
000 on January 1, 1925. Yet if the 
depositors were all to demand currency 
for those deposits at once, only about 
one-ninth of them could be satisfied 
even if the total money in circulation 
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in the United States were doled out to 
them.” 


The unthinking may conclude from 
this statement that if the proportion of 
currency to deposits is so small, they 
had better get their money out as 
quickly as possible. If this notion 
should once get into the public mind, it 
might cause a run on the banks. The 
publication of the above was made for 
no such purpose, but with the object of 
showing the rapid turnover of credit, 
and the great extent to which the banks 
are trusted. Nevertheless, the state- 
ment is open to the interpretation indi- 
cated, and like assertions have been 
frequently made for the express pur- 
pose of showing that the banks are in- 
solvent. 

It is well known to any one familiar 
with bank statistics that deposits in the 
banks are several times larger than the 
total stock of money in the country. 
But this does not prove that the banks 
are insolvent. There is no requirement, 
either of law or practice, for the banks 
to hold 100 per cent. cash reserves 
against their deposit obligations. Such 
a requirement would practically deprive 
the banks of their usefulness to the com- 
munity. It has been found in prac- 
tice that the flow of cash into the banks 
about equals the disbursements of 
money. Should withdrawals on any 
given date exceed deposits, the banks 
have their reserves, and if this tendency 
persists the banks can call in their de- 
mand loans, or they may rediscount with 
their Federal Reserve Bank. 

Comparisons of the volume of cur- 
rency and individual deposits in banks 
give no accurate idea of the actual 
status unless several factors are taken 
into consideration. In the first place, 
a large part of the deposits may not 
be payable on demand but on time. No 
smal! sum of these deposits is the prod- 
uct of demand loans, and should the 
payment of the former be required, the 
payment of the latter could also be de- 
manded. Loans enter to a large extent 
inte the composition of deposits, and 





while the latter may be theoretically 
payable principally on demand and the 
element of time may enter more largely 
into the liquidation of loans, borrowers 
at the banks are not accustomed to with- 
draw at once all their balances. As 
a matter of fact, when a bank fails the 
notes which the bank holds against its 
depositors act as offsets to the deposits. 

When it is considered how largely 
bank deposits are created by loans, the 
disproportion between the volume of de- 
posits and currency is seen to be less 
important than otherwise appears. An- 
other factor of great weight is that these 
deposits are not created for the pur- 
pose of procuring cash, but to facilitate 
the transfer of bank credit. Cash fig- 
ures very little in the transaction. 

While depositors trust the banks by 
depositing with them, the banks trust 
the depositors by lending to them in 
turn. The relation is one of reciprocal 
confidence. 

Although the deposits in banks 
greatly exceed the volume of money, the 
probabilities are that the total mone- 
tary circulation of this country tends 
toward redundancy rather than scarcity. 
At all events, no reason exists for in- 
creasing the currency so that banks will 
be immediately able to pay off all their 
deposits in cash on demand. No such 
demand will be made. 


& 


A Halting Business Attitude 


HERE is no disguising the fact 

that the rosy business expectations 

of last autumn are not being ful- 
filled. Plenty of evidence of this may be 
found outside the security markets, 
though this should be sufficient. After 
the election, when speculation became 
buoyant, and prices rose steadily, this 
movement was hailed as the sure 
harbinger of prosperity. The result of 
the election had shown that the bait 
of radicalism had been rejected, while 
the “safe and sane” policies of Mr. 
Coolidge were assured a continuance; 
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therefore, stocks rose and kept on rising 
until a few weeks ago. 

It will be seen that the rise in stocks 
was brought about by mental processes 
alone. Nothing had actually happened 
to increase the earnings of banks, rail- 
ways, industrial and mercantile con- 
cerns. It is not to be denied that what 
are called psychological influences affect 
the security markets and the conduct of 
business generally to an important ex- 
tent. Usually, however, unless there is 
some really grave menace impending, 
these influences are of a temporary char- 
acter. The speculation in Wall street, 
lasting from early November to the 
ides of March, was engendered in 
the brains of the optimists, and has 
proved to be as fleeting as visions of 
wealth and prosperity often are. 

Could we be assured that no real 
reason exists for the present hesitant 
attitude in business, we might console 
ourselves with the thought that the 
present situation likewise has been 
brought about through mental processes 
which will soon alter for the better. 
Unfortunately, there is a good deal of 
evidence to sustain the view that con- 
ditions are less satisfactory than could 
be wished. Foremost among these indi- 
cations are commercial failures for the 
first quarter of the year—with two ex- 
ceptions exceeding the record. Then 
there has been the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul receivership, which may have 
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been due to special circumstances and 
conditions, but which nevertheless con- 
stitutes an unfavorable factor in the 
situation. A decline of fifty cents a 
bushel in the price of wheat in the first 
half of March followed the sensational 
rise earlier in the year. Building ac- 
tivity has perceptibly slackened, but 
bank clearings continue at or near 
record figures, and there is little un- 
employment. Depression in the textile 
industries continues. General trade is 
fair. 

If we recur again for a moment to 
the realm of psychology, we shall see 
that there are few clouds discernible. 
Europe appears to be settling down to 
a steadier course, politically and eco- 
nomically (the French financial situa- 
tion excepted), no disturbing legisla- 
tion threatens, and the disposition of the 
Government toward business promises 
to be more reasonable. 

In short, as there was no real rea- 
son for the outburst of speculation in 
November, there are few reasons now 
for the prevailing pessimism, and none 
at all for distrust of the fundamental 
soundness of our commercial, industrial 
and financial situation. The factor of 
major importance in the near future— 
the crops—can not now be appraised; 
but since seedtime and harvest have 
rarely failed, we have here greater jus- 
tification for hope than for despair. 














“Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in hand. 


The sun's rays do not burn until brought to a focus.” 


—Alexander C. Bell. 























The Community Development Phase of 
Bank Agricultural Work 


+ 


Article V of a Series on the Agricultural Department of a Bank 


By E. B. 


N putting on an agricultural program 

it is essential that the interest of 

the entire community be aroused. 
On the development of a co-operative 
and constructive spirit among all tie 
people of the community depends the 
success of the program. 

In the larger cities of course it is 
practically impossible to have closely 
co-ordinated development of the com- 
munity spirit between the city dweller 
and the farmer, but the members of 
farming communities adjoining the city 
can develop this spirit among themselves 
to advantage. As a rule they do not de- 
pend entirely upon the city proper for 
their needs, but more upon the outlying 
districts of the city which are nearer 
to the farming sections. In situations 
of this kind the banker in the outlying 
districts is really the “go-between” and 
can be of great service. 

In the beginning of an agricultural 
program in which the banker takes part 
in any community, there is bound to be 
more or less suspicion of him. The first 
question which arises among the farmers 
is “What does the banker get out of it 
for himself?” There seems to be a feel- 
ing generally among the farmers in any 
kind of a program in which the banker 
is interested that he is going to gain 
something at the farmers’ expense. 

The writer would suggest, therefore, 
that before beginning on a development 
program the banker be very careful to 
make it very clear to the farmer that 
what he is doing is first of all for the 
benefit of the farmer and the betterment 
of his community, and that the banker's 
reward will come from the larger, 
better and more complete community 
development. 

The banker will make a mistake in 
this wonk if he starts out by making a 
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development program purely an adver- 
tising scheme for his bank. For this 
very reason it seems to the writer that 
if it is at all possible for the bank to 
start the program without employing at 
the start an agricultural agent, it will 
be more satisfactory. : 

An agricultural agent employed by 
the bank, feels first of all that he must 
be a solicitor for his bank, and the farm- 
er feels that as soon as he accepts the 
services of the agricultural agent he is 
obligated to the bank. The bank will 
reap much greater benefit if it will do 
this work in a broader way, such as 
through the organizations already 
formed and through the county agent, 
with the purpose of benefiting the com- 
munity as a public-spirited institution 
rather than seeking primarily to gain 
publicity for itself. 


What Is “Community Spirit?” 


Just what is this “community spirit” 
about which we talk? For the town it 
means that it must become the special- 
ized service station for the larger com- 
munity. It will be an easy matter for 
each community to select the service 
which it can render most satisfactorily. 
Each should specialize on the one thing 
most suitable and then take up others 
as secondary matters. 

No one town can render every service 
efficiently, but if the town and its sur- 
rounding community can work out a 
plan with other communities whereby 
each individual community centers its 
attention on the certain service which 
is peculiar to it, we have an ideal situa- 
tion. 

The farmer for his part must realize 
that the town which is his community 
center is really his community, and that 
the borough line does not stop as such. 
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He must realize that his welfare is tied 
up with the welfare of every resident of 
that community, both rural and urban, 
and that he cannot hold strictly to a 
family or neighborhood group, but that 
he must become a part of the whole 
and take an active part in it. 

By the farmer’s becoming a unit of 
this larger community organization his 
own interests will be safeguarded and 
made a part of the interests of his town. 

To establish such a system as this 
will require co-operation and patience 
on the part of both the farmers and 
townspeople, and an earnest endeavor 
on the part of each to understand the 
problems of the other. 

Almost every town, no matter how 
small, has some business men’s organ- 
ization which represents the business in- 
terests of that town. Many towns have 
several such organizations. 


Advantages of a Single Organization 
For All Interests 


The ideal plan is for one organiza- 
tion to represent all of the interests of 
the town. I know a community which 
for fifteen years was represented in all 
of its activities by a single organization 
called the Commercial Club. This club 
took into its membership every profes- 
sion, business, and craft, including 
farmers. No problem was too small or 
too large to be brought before the club 
for discussion, and being discussed be- 
fore such a large body brought out the 
views of all the different classes in the 
community. In this way the right solu- 
tion was usually reached after a full 
and hearty discussion, and the support 
of the entire community assured. 

This ideal condition can easily be 
spoiled by the organization of additional 
clubs of limited membership. They 
often divide the interest of the mem- 
bership and the community, which 
should be united interest and should 
be directed for the bringing about of 
this community spirit of which we have 
been speaking. 

There are many instances in which 
the farmer will benefit by assuming this 
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community spirit and becoming inter- 
ested in the problems which interest 
every citizen of the entire community, 
One of these problems is the good roads 
problem. The demand for good roads 
is such that it is impossible to serve 
every section of an organized com- 
munity, but with the farmers and towns- 
men of the same community organized 
and discussing their plans and ideas to- 
gether, a definite and fixed program 
satisfactory to all sections can be har- 
moniously worked out and the com- 
munity spirit strengthened. 

The marketing problem is also of 
vital interest and can be just as easily 
solved under the same plan. 


The “Confidence Cycle” An Important 
Factor 


Another important factor in the de- 
velopment of this co-operative and con- 
structive community spirit is what may 
be called the “confidence cycle;” the 
confidence of the men in town in each 
other, the confidence of each farmer in 
every other farmer, and the confidence 
of the men in town and the farmers in 
each other. 

In some communities that the writer 
has known, the business men and 
merchants do not work together, there 
being a certain feeling of jealousy-and 
friction among them. I once read, in an 
article dealing with this same subject, 
of a town in which the merchants and 
business men decided to declare a 
Wednesday half-holiday. One of the 
grocers went to the golf links and while 
there he began to have a feeling of 
suspicion about his competitor across 
the street. He felt sure that his com- 
petitor’s store was wide open and draw- 
ing some of his own good customers. 
so he hurried to town as rapidly as pos- 
sible and sure enough the store across 
the street was open and doing business 
while he was out enjoying a game of 
golf, but that was his last game of 
golf. And there were no more Wed- 
nesday half-holidays. Thus it was that 
the lack of co-operation on the part of 
one and suspicion on the part of the 
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other made it impossible for the rest to 
carry out the program. 

This feeling of jealousy is very often 
found among farmers. Many a farmer 
will keep one eye on his own work and 
the other on his neighbor. Each will 
work for himself as has been his cus- 
tom. The farmer does his own produc- 
ing and marketing, and if his neighbor 
raises better products and gets a better 
price he is jealous. 

It is the aim of the bankers through 
their agricultural program to overcome 
this situation and cause the farmer to 
realize that his business is not separate 
from that of his neighbor, but that 
they are one, and by working together 
they will be able to produce better ma- 
terials and obtain a much better price, 
and that it will be much easier for all 
of them if they can all work together. 
If, then, harmony in the town and 
harmony in the country can be combined 
we have an ideal situation. 


Usefulness of a Publication in 
Promoting Community Spirit 

Many banks have found that one of 
the best methods of promoting the com- 
munity spirit and keeping the different 
activities of the community before the 
people is a paper published by the bank, 
often in conjunction with the county 
agent. What is going on on one farm 
is brought to the attention of other 
farmers, and the improved methods of 
one section are brought to the attention- 
of other sections. 

The writer notes that some papers 
make it a feature of their publication to 
write up some special activity or 
achievement of some particular place or 
group. 

Some papers are also used as clear- 
ing houses for different products or mer- 
chandise for sale or exchange, and by 
making particular towns the service 
centers for farmers and making the 
service adequate for every possible com- 
munity need, both the business and 
Population of the communities are 
built up. 

There are many different ideas re- 
gardine a bank paper and what should 


go into it. As well as being of great 
service to the community it should also 
be one of the greatest advertising 
mediums of the bank. I do not think, 
however, that it should be so much filled 
with “bank” that it is uninteresting 
to the general public. But, properly 
handled, it can be a useful means of 
educating the readers in banking mat- 
ters and methods. 

I do not advocate the use of clip- 

pings from other papers, unless they 
pertain to matters of real importance. 
There are at times clippings which it 
may well be advisable to publish in the 
bank paper. 
* Where the bank paper has a wide 
circulation throughout the community, 
many people are desirous of using the 
space for advertisements, but the writer 
does not think it advisable to permit 
the filling of the paper with paid ad- 
vertisements. There are usually other 
local mediums for this kind of adver- 
tising. 

A page might also be devoted entirely 
to the boys’ and girls’ work throughout 
the community. This is especially in- 
teresting where there are clubs of dif- 
ferent kinds. It arouses interest among 
the boys and girls and a sense of healthy 
competition. 

We have found that the things of 
most interest to the general community 
are news items mentioning outstanding 
achievements of individuals in the com- 
munity, and reports of the different 
associations. 

Each month we publish in our paper, 
The Grove City National, the cow- 
testing report, which is of great in- 
terest to the farmers. Both the farm- 
ers and the townspeople are always in- 
terested in the monthly financial report 
of the Grove City creamery, which is 
run on a co-operative basis. Then each 
month the Accredited Dairy Cattle 
Show and Sales Association publishes a 
list of the cattle it has for sale, with 
short descriptions. 


Financing the Farmer 


The financing of the individual farmer 
is a problem which faces every country 
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banker and upon its proper solution de- 
pends the success of the farmer and the 
larger success of the bank. 

All of the farmer’s problems at some 
point touch his proper financing, and 
always his local bank must be his main 
source of supply. Often however, the 
bank’s resources are not sufficient to 
meet the demands made upon it, 
especially at harvesting time. The 
farmer's turnover is not rapid enough 
to give the banker a liquid loan. 

The farmer needs three kinds of 
credit—long-term, intermediate, and 
short-term. By means of the joint stock 
land banks and the Federal farm loan 
banks, the farmer’s long-term credit can 
now be satisfactorily provided for, but 
in order that he may take advantage 
of the opportunity, it is the duty of the 
banker to post himself on credit con- 
ditions and advise his farmer patrons 
accordingly. 

Besides being of great assistance to 
the farmer, it is also an advantage to 
the banker to keep himself informed re- 
garding the credit situation in enabling 
him to rid his portfolio of long-term 
non-liquid loans which should be taken 
care of and which properly belong in 
the mortgage class. 

Through the joint stock land banks 
and the Federal farm loan banks the 
farmers are benefited for the reasons 
that no commission can be charged, and 
the rate must not be more than 6 per 
cent., while the mortgage is refunded 
at the rate of 1 per cent. per annum on 
the principal borrowed, and is made 
for thirty-three years, with the priv- 
ilege of paying all or any amount at 
any interest period after five years. 

To take care of the farmers’ interme- 
diate credits, an act was passed in 
March, 1923, known as The Agricul- 
tural Credits Act of March 4, 1923. 
Under this act credit corporations are 
authorized to discount or purchase 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange 
drawn for agricultural purposes, which 
have a maturity at the time of dis- 
count of not more than nine months. 
The loans must be secured by ware- 
house receipts or other documents giv- 


ing title te non-perishable and readily 
marketable farm products, or a first 
lien on live-stock for market or for 
breeding purposes. 

These banks may also invest not over 
20 per cent. of their capital and sur- 
plus in the stock of rediscount cor- 
porations organized under this act. They 
may charge interest at the rate allowed 
by the laws of the state in which such 
corporation is loce.ted, but not in excess. 


Financing Through Credit Corporations 


Credit corporations may issue deben- 
tures with a maturity not exceeding 
three years, for which obligations held 
by these corporations are the security. 
Practically all of the details in connec- 
tion with the issue of debentures are 
under the direct control of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, but the Fed- 
eral Government assumes no liability 
for these debentures. 

Another feature of the eredit corpora- 
tions is that every one of them must 
keep on deposit with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the district, United States 
Government obligations equal to 25 per 
cent. of its paid-in capital, or 74 per 
cent. of its indebtedness, depen’ ng on 
whichever sum is the larger. 

Agricultural production is seasonal, 
but the farmer’s products are consumed 
the year round, and if they are thrown 
on the market immediately after har- 
vesting in a lump the market is over- 
balanced, while if they can be financed 
by the producers or their organizations, 
the crop can be marketed in an orderly 
way, thus stabilizing the whole industry. 

The third need, or short-term credit, 
must of necessity be cared for by the 
local banker, but we should be very 
careful as to just how this is done. 

In our over-enthusiasm it is easily 
possible to extend to the farmer more 
credit than is good for him. By making 
the obtaining of credit too easy the 
farmer is liable to overstay his market, 
and with the additional cost of storage 
or feeding, plus his interest, may lose 
money. 

The farmer needs credit, and ar- 
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rangements should be made to make 
money available to him if he is sure he 
can use it to his advantage. It is the 
writer's opinion, however, that taking 
it by and large, the farmer has often 
been extended too much credit both for 
his own good and for the good of the 
industry. We can point out many in- 
stances where farmers would have 
saved thousands of dollars if the banks 
had refused to lend them money. These 
experiences teach a most valuable lesson, 
and that is that the greatest care must 
be exercised when money is loaned for 
the purpose of enlarging farm activities 
or for the purpose of holding crops. 
Credit properly used is most excellent, 
and is necessary to permit agriculture 
to be carried on to the best advantage, 
but it is easy to secure credit that will 
in the end prove harmful to the bor- 
rower. 

A very successful method of financ- 
ing dairy farmers is the plan of advanc- 
ing them money for increasing their 
herd or making needed improvements, 
the farmer in turn assigning the bank 
a certain per cent. of his monthly cream 
check. The creamery is usually glad to 
co-operate in this as it receives great 
benefit. It also makes an unusually 
safe proposition for the bank. 


Financing Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


The financing of boys’ and girls’ club 
work is another worth-while plan. It is 
usually done by loaning the boy or girl 
enough money to buy a calf, pig or some 
farm animal, with the endorsement of 
his father or some other responsible per- 
son, with the understanding that the 
boys and girls are to pay it out of their 
income from or sale of the animal. This 
ties the boy or girl as well as the parent 
to the bank, and eventually they will 
become its best customers. 

All things being considered, the 
farmer is entitled to equal consideration 
with others, but we should be careful to 
understand his problems and give him 
the same treatment we would the manu- 
facturer or merchant. 


To help to a thorough understanding 
of farmer financing, many banks are en- 
deavoring to persuade the farmer to 
keep accounts and are furnishing books 
for that purpose. 

An editorial in Commercial West for 
March 14 says: “Economists know that 
there is no permanent success in busi- 
ness of any kind unless there be system. 
The merchant who starts in business 
without means of keeping account of 
his transactions is likely soon to be in 
the bankruptcy courts. Yet more than 
80 per cent. of the farmers have failed 
to realize the importance of simple ac- 
counting in their business of farming. 

“Agriculture should be run on the same 
business basis as the bank, the factory 
or the hardware store. Thanks to the 
income tax laws, the farmer is changing 
his methods, and in order to keep 
straight with Uncle Sam, must make an 
annual accounting. Thus it is necessary 
that he keep books. He is finding that 
he is gathering some useful knowledge 
which in the past he considered a non- 
essential in his agronomic affairs. He 
finds that he is fully as interested in 
costs and profits as is the banker, the 
grocer or the butcher. As the farmer 
becomes interested in the simple ways 
of keeping accounts, he discovers that 
there are many important and interest- 
ing phases of farm accounting, and he 
sees where in the past he lost much 
through his lack of system. 

“Just now there are thousands of 
farmer students throughout the United 
States. Last year at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion an impetus was given farm account- 
ing by the inauguration of a plan to 
carry on the work through the various 
state bankers’ associations. 

“Bankers realize that it is important 
to them that farmers be efficient in their 
work. It is important that the dairy- 
man know how much it costs him to 
produce milk. He should also know 
the individual cattle that are not profit- 
able. He can not know this unless he 
keeps ‘tab’ on his herd. The wheat- 
grower should know how much it costs 
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to grow an acre of wheat, corn, rye or 
other crop. He can not know how much 
is profit, or what is his loss, unless he 
‘keeps books.’ The work of the bankers’ 
associations is sure to prove profitable to 
both the bankers and the farmers. Let 
the good work proceed. Every banker 
in an agriculture community should be 
a committee of one to encourage the 
farmers to become members of the big- 
gest student body which has been 
created mainly through the efforts of 
the agricultural committee of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association.” 

If it were possible for every banker 
in the United States to get the vision 
of what it would mean to have his 


community, (and by community I mean 
his full sphere of influence and not just 
his town,) organized with his town as 
the center, and a happy community 
spirit invading the whole, all would feel 
that there is scarcely any worth-while 
project for that community impossible 
of attainment, and by organizations of 
this kind co-operating with organiza- 
tions of similar kinds adjoining commu- 
nity development could surely be made 
state and nation-wide. 

As the banker has the money needed 
for community development, and under- 
stands the community’s needs and pos- 
sibilities, he can safely stand back of 
the program and direct its progress. 


Uh 
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Reducing the Expenses of Government 


From The Index published by the New York Trust Company 


N view of this country’s continuing 

growth it cannot be hoped that the 
expenses of Government will be reduced 
much below the present pvint, except by 
reduction of service on the public debt. 

Nevertheless, a considerable increase 
in expenditures need not take place if 
the program of economy is adhered to 
and if the activities of Government are 
not unnecessarily extended. 

The problem of the surplus will in all 
likelihood be an acute one during the 
next few years. With general increase 
in business activity, Government reven- 
ues will also increase. Whether this 
surplus shall be absorbed in increased 
expenses or in a reduction in taxation 
will have to be decided by Congress. 

In the fiscal year 1921, the last pre- 
budget year, expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government (exclusive of the 
amount applied to reduction of the pub- 
lic debt) were $5,116,000,000. In 1922, 
the first year of budget control, they 
were $3,373,000,000; in 1923, $3,295,- 
000,000; in 1924, $3,049,000,000; in 
1925 it is estimated that they will be 


$3,062,000,000. The 1925 total in- 
cludes $120,000,000 expenditure on ac- 
count of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. 

The budget for 1926 provides for 
expenditures (excluding payments for 
reduction of the public debt) amounting 
to only $2,783,000,000. Thus the 
planned expenses of Government were 
reduced 34 per cent. in the first year 
and will have been reduced 48 per cent. 
in five years. 

How the Bureau has contributed to- 
ward bringing about these reductions is 
shown by the fact that estimates for the 
five years including the fiscal year of 
1926, after being submitted by the ex- 
ecutive departments, were reduced by 
a total of $1,528,000,000. This repre- 
sents an average reduction, brought 
about solely as a result of the efforts of 
the Bureau of the Budget, of nearly 10 
per cent. a year from the original es- 
timates. The reductions were not ef- 
fected by horizontal scaling down but 
by painstaking inquiry into the indi- 
vidual needs of departments. 
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Convention of the Bankers’ Association for 
Foreign Trade Proves Organization’s 
Usefulness 


LTHOUGH not a large organiza- 
tion, the Bankers’ Association for 
Foreign Trade, which held its 

fourth annual convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, April 2 and 3, has established it- 
self as a useful one. It has the definite 
purpose of sponsoring the well-being of 
the foreign departments of interior 
banks through the medium of co-opera- 
tive effort on the part of the association. 
The convention sessions were filled with 
interesting discussions of problems fac- 
ing the foreign department heads of 
American banks. Several constructive 
policies were resolved upon. 

Aside from the convention discus- 
sions and the resolutions that were 
evolved from them, the sessions were 
made doubly interesting by the caliber 
of the speakers. The outstanding ad- 
dress was delivered by Sir George 
Paish, the noted British economist, 
whose speech constituted a_ brilliant 
presentation of the British viewpoint 
with regard to foreign trade; namely, 
that a country must buy if it desires to 
sell. He pleaded with the United States 
to become a great trading nation, not 
merely a selling nation. 

Other interesting addresses were de- 
livered by O. B. Iles, president of the 
International Machine Tool Company, 
on “Effect Produced by American Fi- 
nancing of German Industries;” by Dr. 
W. F. Gephart, vice-president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, on 
“The International Flow of Capital and 
the Present Position of the United 
States;” by Hon. Judge John Weld 
Peck, formerly judge of the United 
States district court of Cincinnati, on 
“International Justice ;” and by C. M. 
Parker, American representative of 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., London, on 
“British Branch Banking.” 

There are at present sixty-two mem- 


bers of the association which it is ex- 
pected to increase to 100 in the coming 
year. 


Paish Urges that United States Become 
Great Trading Nation 


“Buy from other nations as well as 
sell to them,” was the plea of Sir George 
Paish in his eloquent speech. 

“America has become a great creditor 
nation, a great banking nation, one of 
the great banking nations of the world. 
From the point of view of the amount 
of money that you have to lend on in- 
vestment account, you are today the 
greatest banking nation in the world. 
This last year you have lent many times 
the sum that we in Great Britain have 
lent. You are the great banking nation. 
But you have become that because you 
have paid attention to only one side of 
your account. 

“You have been desirous of selling 
your products, and you have taken vast 
quantities of securities in payment. But 
remember, when you take security in 
pay, it merely means a postponement 
of the debt. The world still owes you 
for the produce you have sold. Do you 
want to be paid? Do you want to be 
paid even the interest on the securities 
that you have taken? If you do, then 
you must buy the world’s produce or 
you cannot be paid. 

“You have now become a world bank- 
er. That means that you must also 
become a world trader if you are to 
remain a world banker. You will say 
‘But we are already world traders.’ No, 
no, no! You are not world traders to- 
day, you are world exporters. All your 
thought ‘is devoted to export, not to im- 
port. You will become traders when 
you are both exporters and importers, 
when you devote as much time to think- 
ing out the things that you shall buy as 
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you devote to the things that you should 
sell. 

“Why, your attention today is con- 
centrated on how to prevent things from 
coming into this country! I am not ex- 
aggerating; it is true. If something is 
coming in, some industry here says it’s 
coming in in competition with them— 
keep it out! Just lately, as you know, 
there has been a commission go to Den- 
mark because Denmark was sending you 
some butter. Before that commission 
was appointed, care wasn’t taken to 
discover how much Denmark was buy- 
ing from you, to realize that it couldn’t 
go on buying unless you bought some- 
thing back. Your thought was to keep 
out a very small quantity of Danish 
butter, and you weren’t thinking that 
you were going to keep your own prod- 
uce in because Denmark couldn’t buy. 

“What is happening in America is 
happening in other countries. That is 
why the world still is in distress. 

“IT hope and I believe that you are 
going to remain a great world banker 
I do not believe that this is an evanes- 
cent matter. I believe you are out 
there for good, for your good and for 
ours. I believe that you will supply 
the world with the capital it needs and 
help the world to buy your products. 
I believe, too, that you have come to 
the time when you are not only going 
to be an exporter but an importer, when 
you will become a real trader—the two 
things combined: A great international 
banker and a world trader.” 


Iles Criticizes Financing of German 
Industry by American Bankers 


If Sir George Paish favored a free 
flow of American capital abroad to fi- 
nance governments and industry, the 
strongly opposing voice of American 
business was heard also criticizing the 
action of American bankers in financing 
German industry. The subject was 
“Effect Produced by American Financ- 
ing of German Industries ;” the speaker. 
O. B. Iles, president of the Interna- 


tional Machine Tool Company of In- 
dianapolis. 

“The announcement recently,” said 
Mr. Iles, “ of a ten million dollar loan 
to the German Krupp organization by 
United States bankers and, almost im- 
mediately following this, announcement 
that the Krupps had taken over a big 
Spanish organization including plants, 
mines, etc., and thereby had transferred 
large orders for machinery and equip- 
ment to German industries have created 
considerable discussion among the ex- 
ecutives of United States industries rel- 
ative to the action of our bankers in 
making such loans.” 

Mr. Iles accused the Germans of un- 
fair competition, long credits of an un- 
businesslike nature and price slashing 
below the cost of production. He de- 
clared he had read a report that the 
English found, when they came to ex- 
amine the German business records at 
Hongkong during the war, that British 
banks, through acceptance credits, had 
been financing the German trade war 
against English products in the Far 
East. He declared that his information 
was that there were indications of Ger- 
man government subsidies for this Ger- 
man campaign for business no matter 
what the price. 

“The manufacturers of machine tools 
in the United States,” continued Mr. 
Iles, “are willing to take their chance 
in competition with the manufacturers 
of machine tools in any country 
of the world if they have an equal op- 
portunity to get the business. Due to 
the natural mechanical and designing 
ability of the machine tool engineers 
of the United States, backed up by the 
demand of manufacturers of metal prod- 
ucts in the United States for rapid 


‘production machinery, the machine tool 


industries of the United States are able 
to offer machine tools to the world that 
have no equal. 

“We believe that there is more value 
to the United States in the exportation 
of one million dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery or equipment than there is in 
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Left to right: H. G. P. Deans, vice-president Illinois Merchants Trust Company, re-elected president 
Banke:s’ Association for Foreign Trade, and Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president First National Bank in 
St. Louis and W. B. Millen, manager foreign department Merchants National Rank of Minneapolis, vice- 


presidents Bankers’ Association for Foreign Trade 


the exportation of one million dollars’ 
worth of wheat or coal or raw material. 
for the reason that in the export of the 
raw material or the wheat, there is only 
the cost of its production to be con- 
sidered ; in the export of the machinery 
there is the cost of production of the 
raw material plus the refinement, the 
skill, the engineering ability and the 
labor necessary to manufacture this ma- 
chinery for shipment. There is ap- 
proximately two-thirds more of real 
wealth which has been distributed 
among the citizens of the United States 
in the way of wages, salaries, etc. 
“We think there is an opportunity 
under present conditions for the bankers 
to be of real constructive service to the 
manufacturers of machinery and equip- 
ment in the United States. When 
money is furnished to build and equip 
a railroad, have a thought for the wel- 
fare of the manufacturers of railroad 
equipment and machine tools in the 
United States. Insert a clause in the 
contract that this equipment be bought 
in the United States if possible, and give 
all manufacturers in the United States 
a chance at the business. We question 
the moral, ethical and economical right 
of our bankers to furnish the capital to 


injure our business and to make such 
loans without a thought for our welfare 
and indirectly the welfare of our whole 
business.” 


Zurlinden Gives Banker’s View of 
Trading Problem 


Following the ‘address by Mr. Iles, 
F. J. Zurlinden, deputy governor of the 
Iederal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, who 
was acting as chairman of the meeting, 
touched on the problem from the bank- 
er’s standpoint. 

“If we don’t cancel our debts, how 
do we expect them to be paid?” he 
asked. “We cannot here in the United 
States think for a moment that we can 
be sellers only to those foreign coun- 
tries. That won’t work. England, Ger- 
many and other countries built up their 
foreign trade in the past through ren- 
dering capital assistance to the nations 
or the countries in which they are sell- 
ing their products. The best thought 
on the subject seems to be that America, 
with her great capital, her excess of 
capital, must do something along the 
same lines. That she has been doing 
something along these lines is shown by 
figures furnished in a recent address by 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director Bureau of 
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Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
United States has gained in exports to 
South America, China, Japan and even 
India since 1913, whereas the percent- 
age of the business formerly held by 
England and Germany with these coun- 
tries has been reduced.” 


Gephart Speaks on International Flow 
of Capital 


The next address was by Dr. W. F. 
Gephart, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, Mo., his sub- 
ject being “The International Flow of 
Capital.” 

“We entered the war as a debtor na- 
tion; that is, we owed the world some- 
where in the neighborhood of $5,000,- 
000,000 in the form of securities of vari- 
ous descriptions,” said Dr. Gephart. 
“In addition, considerable property was 
owned in the United States by foreign- 
ers. Balanced against this debt, pri- 
vate American citizens owned foreign 
securities and other property of various 
kinds estimated to be worth $1,500,000,- 
000. In substance, then, we owed the 
world a debt of about $8,500,000,000 in 
1914, 

“The World War produced changes 
of the most far-reaching character in 
our relations not only with the nations 
engaged in the war, but with the entire 
world. The United States was called 
upon to supply not only the deficiency 
in production of the countries at war, 
but also the deficiency in neutral coun- 
tries resulting from the decreased ex- 
ports to them from the belligerents. To 
pay us for’ these goods which they 
bought they used every available re- 
source. One of the first things they did 
was to mobilize their American security 
holdings and liquidate or pledge them 
on the American market. When this 
source was exhausted, we began ac- 
cepting the promises of other countries 
for the goods which we were sending to 
them; that is, we extended credits, as a 
result of which we quickly became a 
creditor nation. When the ability of 
these countries to obtain credits be- 





came difficult they were compelled to re- 
sort to their last line of reserves and 
ship gold in payment for goods. Since 
the beginning of the World War our 
total net gold imports have amounted to 
over $2,245,439,042. Today we are not 
only the world’s greatest creditor na- 
tion, but we are also the nation with 
the strongest bank reserves. 

“The banking position of the United 
States from the international standpoint 
is a matter of only very recent develop- 
ment. We are still novices in this field. 
Our present commanding position in in- 
ternational finance was secured not as 
a result of a careful and scientifically 
planned development of comprehensive 
facilities to serve in this position but as 
a result of abnormal and accidental 
conditions developed during the war. 

“With the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan, hopes for the restoration of 
Europe’s economic system began to be 
re-established, and in the past year the 
gradual flow of capital from this coun- 
try witnessed an enormous expansion. 
How the volume of foreign loans in the 
United States has been increasing in 
recent years is illustrated in the follow- 
ing table: 


FOREIGN LOANS OFFERED IN THE UNITED STATES 











1919 $ 670,000,000 
1920 sewsursnsneanee 684,000,000 
1921 ue 628,000,000 
846,000,000 

. $90,000,000 

1,243,000,000 


“We cannot follow any narrow, self- 
ish policy of exclusion if we are to be- 
come in reality a great international 
trading and investing nation. In the 
final analysis permanent international 
trade must rest upon a mutually profit- 
able exchange of goods and we shall, 
therefore, do well, looking forward to 
our international position, in arranging 
our commercial policy so that if we ex- 
pect to have a large foreign market we 
must also be willing to accept goods in 
exchange for, at least, a considerable 
part of their payment. We have had 
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some valuable experience during the war 
period, but the field is yet a compara- 
tively uncultivated one, and as Ameri- 
can business continues its expansion in 
foreign fields, the American banker 
must be ready to contribute his share to 
the success of our newly acquired po- 
sition in world trade and finance.” 

C. M. Parker, American representa- 
tive of the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 
London, spoke briefly on ‘British 
Branch Banking.” He stated it as his 
belief that the argument that branch 
banking would lead to poorer service 
for the public, which had been advanced 
by opponents of the system in the 
United States, was not sound as judged 
by the English experience. 

“You know it has often been con- 
tended,” he said, “that only the citizens 
of London receive the best attention 
from a large bank with branches scat- 
tered all over the country. I think 
that is not true. Take the case of a 
little place where there may be three or 
four branches—the competition be- 
tween those branch managers to try 
and show a profit is so acute that they 
must render the highest service imagin- 
able. I would say that the customers 
of branches have every bit as good at- 
tention as the customers of the head 
office.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the Convention 


Probably the most interesting devel- 
opments at the convention, aside from 
the addresses, had to do with the enact- 
ment of several resolutions. One, es- 
pecially, having to do with through ex- 
port bills of lading, indicates the deter- 
mination of the interior banks not to 
turn over the management of export 
business initiated in their territories to 
the coast banks. This resolution, which 
was adopted, follows: 


Whereas, The Bankers’ Association for 
Foreign Trade is vitally interested in pro- 
moting direct trade relations with the rest 
of the world, and 

Whereas, The through export bill of 
lading enables exporters in the interior of 





Left to right: F. B. Tedford, manager foreign depart- 
ment Union Trust Company, Chicago. newly elected 
secretary, and Fred W. Allen, manager foreign de- 
partment Northern Trust Company of Chicago, re- 
tiring secretary, Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade 


the United States to ship their goods di- 
rectly to a foreign port and enables their 
bankers to negotiate drafts thereunder with- 
out the intervention of coast banks, and 

Whereas, A certain prejudice exists in 
some foreign countries against the through 
bill of lading without adequate reason; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association place it- 
self squarely on record in behalf of the 
through export bill of lading, and 

That the attitude of the association be 
made known to the foreign correspondents 
of member banks, and 

That the association itself use its influence 
to allay foreign and domestic prejudice 
against the through bill of lading. 


A considerable amount of discussion 
preceded the adoption of the above reso- 
lution. Foreign department managers 
who had investigated the question re- 
ported that the railroads and freight 
forwarders in their cities were approxi- 
mately unanimous in stating that the 
through bill of lading would not cause 
a delay at seaboard of goods shipped 
from interior points. The old custom 
of having the papers sent to the in- 
terior bank’s seaport correspondent so 
that the transfer of the goods from rail 
to steamer might be supervised was 
stated as being no longer necessary. All 
that is required is educational propa- 
ganda to cause some of the old customs 
to be changed, it was declared. The 
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effect of such customs, it was pointed 
out, was to keep the foreign trade of 
the country in the hands of the seaport 
banks. 

Other interesting resolutions adopted 
had to do with the maintenance of an 
open discount market, with the estab- 
lishment of standard minimum charges 
for banking services in the foreign de- 
partments and with a campaign for new 
members. The first and the second 
resolutions follow: 


Maintaining an Open Discount Market 


Resolved: That the open discount market 
for bills created in both foreign and do- 
mestic trade is vital to the successful carry- 
ing on of this class of financing and that 
this market should receive at all times con- 
sistent support and active participation from 
the banks represented in the membership of 
the Association. 


Charges for Banking Services 


Resolved: ‘That competition has caused a 
condition which is constantly increasing the 
services rendered by banks for customers 
without adequate and warrantable recom- 
pense for such services: 

Therefore, the members of this association 
in each community should endeavor to bring 
about a_reason...le standard minimum 
charge for services rendered in connection 
with travelers’ letters of credit, travelers’ 
checks issued on a guarantee basis, accept- 
ance credits based on the importation or 
exportation of goods or the domestic ship- 
ment of goods, or the storage of staples, 
foreign collections payable outside of the 
United States and Canada. 

In the latter case the minimum charge 
should be over and above the charge made 
by foreign correspondent banks for their 
services. 


In connection with efforts to increase 
the membership of the association, it is 
not planned to urge bankers not directly 
interested in foreign trade to join. The 
purpose, however, is to develop a mem- 


bership comprising at least one repre- 
sentative from every bank having for- 
eign banking business, up to the number 
of one hundred. No bank may have 
more than two members. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—H. G. P. Deans, vice- 
president Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago, re-elected. 

Vice-president—Dr. W. F. Gephart. 
vice-president First National Bank in 
St. Louis. Mo., elected to succeed F. M. 
Horton, Central National Bank Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-president—W. B. Millen, Mer- 
chants National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.. 
elected to succeed G. M. Mosler, presi- 
dent Brighton Bank & Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Secretary—F. B. Tedford, manager 
foreign department Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, elected to succeed Fred 
W. Allen, manager foreign department. 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 

Treasurer — George Zimmerman. 
First National Bank, Detroit, Mich.. 
elected to succeed F. C. Clifford, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Editor of Letter Box—-Roderick P. 
Fraser, manager foreign department. 
Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich., re- 
elected. 

The directors include the following: 
A. L. Eaton, Buffalo; T. L. Johnson. 
Chicago; C. A. Frese, Toledo; H. H. 
Salinger, Chicago; W. C. Haas, Milwau- 
kee; R. T. White, Cleveland; C. B. 
Fergus, Pittsburgh. All but the first 
three named are newly elected. Re- 
tiring directors are W. B. Millen, St. 
Paul; J. Z. Miller, Kansas City; R. P. 
Fraser, Detroit; F. J. Zurlin?n, Cleve- 
land; W. E. Guerin, Clevela 1. 
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Trust Departments of National Banks 
By Nicholas Dosker 


Vice-president National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville 


N past years national banks have 
seen very profitable business of old 
and valued clients slip away to some 

trust company qualified to render 

fiduciary service. Much time and money 
are spent to build up the banking pat- 
ronage of substantial persons and 
firms with whose personal and business 
affairs the officers of the bank are inti- 
mately acquainted. Lack of fiduciary 
powers defeats further profitable serv- 
ice to this valuable clientele. There is 
a growing tendency now to name cor- 
porate fiduciaries to act as executors or 
co-executors, and administrators of wills 
and to create trusts under wills, most of 
which was, not so long ago, done largely 
by individuals. The accumulated know]l- 
edge gained by a bank in the handling 
of its customers’ business affairs during 
their lifetime, if it has a properly or- 

ganized trust department, makes it a 

splendidly qualified agency to distribute 

or manage the customer’s estate in ac- 
cordance with his wishes. 

When trust powers became available 
to national banks through the Federal 
Reserve Act the banks were slow to 
make application for such powers or to 
act under them to any great extent after 
they were granted except for corporate 
trusteeships. In fact, there was con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of many 
of the old time bankers as to whether it 
was quite consistent with the dignity 
and traditions of national banking to 
disturb its serenity by adding to their 
duties the troubles and worries accom- 
panying general trust work with its 
never ending stream of problems. But 
as reports of successful use of trust 
powers began to come in from the path- 
finding banks the list grew until now 
there are a large number of national 
banks which are proving by successful 
and profitable operations that there is 
nothing inconsistent between the busi- 


ness of a national bank and general 
trust work. 

The field of trust service performed 
by the corporate fiduciary has been so 
widened that today the latter performs 
a multitude of services for individuals 
and corporations. The field of activity 
for the corporate trustee is really only 
limaited by the ingenuity of trust of- 
ficers and the willingness of the public 
to place its affairs in their hands. 


Surface of Possibilities Scarcely 
Scratched 


Up to this time the surface of the 
possibilities of trust services has hardly 
been scratched. The wide advertising 
by trust companies and banks and by 
the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association is mak- 
ing people who have estates to leave 
think as never before of the advan- 
tages of having a corporate executor or 
trustee instead of an individual. The 
number of estates which are being 
handled by corporate fiduciaries is on 
the increase, but to convince ourselves 
that trust companies have no monopoly 
on estate administration it is only neces- 
sary to watch the probate news and see 
in what large proportion of wills dis- 
posing of sizeable estates individuals 
only are named. It is undoubtedly true 
that the corporate executor and trustee 
has not yet gained the full confidence 
of the public. 

While great strides have been made 
in recent years in persuading the people 
to establish voluntary living trusts, its 
possible development has likewise only 
begun. The same is true of corporate 
trusteeships, agencies and other well 
established trust activities. 

The most important thing that cor- 
porate fiduciaries can do to insure their 
permanent success is to gain and keep 
the confidence of the public. Every 
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now and then in some community or 
other a corporate executor or trustee 
will make some serious mistake of judg- 
ment or be careless in some duty with 
the result that the whole affair is aired 
in court, broadcasted by the newspapers 
and kept alive by drawing-room gossip 
to the injury not only of the bank or 
trust company involved but every cor- 
porate fiduciary in the community. It 
behooves trust officers to act with the 
utmost care to avoid such unfortunate 
occurrences. Public confidence in the 
fidelity and absolute integrity of trust 
companies or banks exercising trust 
powers is the very life blood of the 
business. To give a competitor a veiled 
thrust or an open jab in soliciting trust 
business whether true or not is likely to 
react in the mind of the prospect to the 
injury of the whole business. 


Development Slow But Opportunities 
Plentiful 


But while there is business enough 
for all, let no national bank starting out 
to exercise trust powers assume that it 
is an easy business or that the public or 
even its own customers are going to 
stampede it with offerings. The de- 
velopment of a trust department is slow, 
hard work at best. Trust work is highly 
specialized business with many pitfalls 
for the inexperienced, and it is very 
necessary that the trust officer be well 
qualified for his job. If a well located 
national bank goes into the trust work 
with a determination to succeed, a will- 
ingness to wait for its efforts to bear 
fruit, a proper organization and full co- 
operation of the officers of the banking 
department, there is no reason why it 
should not build up a profitable trust 


business regardless of the keenness of 
the competition. 

National banks are new in trust work 
and can profit greatly by the experience 
and co-operation of older trust com- 
panies. Trust companies should not 
feel aggrieved because national banks 
are now invading preserves which they 
have held exclusively for so long a time. 
Did they not invade the preserves of 
commercial banking? There is room and 
profit for all in the trust vineyard. We 
are reminded of the New Testament 
parable of the householder who went out 
early in the morning to the market place 
to hire laborers in his vineyard for a 
penny a day. Later at the third and 
sixth hours he hired others and sent 
them into his vineyard. Again at the 
eleventh hour he found others still idle 
in the market place and sent them into 
his vineyard. It is then recorded as 
follows: “So when even was come the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his 
steward, ‘Call the laborers and give 
them their hire beginning with the last 
unto the first,’ and when they came that 
were hired at the eleventh hour they 
received every man a penny, but when 
the first came they supposed that they 
should have received more and they 
likewise received every man a penny, 
and when they had received it they 
murmured against the good man of the 
house, ‘these last have wrought but one 
hour and thou hast made them equal 
unto us which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day.’ But he answered 
one of them and said: ‘Friend I do 
thee no wrong. Didst thou not agree 
with me for a penny? Take that is 
thine and go thy way. I will give unto 
this last even as unto three.’”’ 
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The Romance of the Rothschild Fortune 
By Withers Woolford 


(Illustrations by Burris Jenkins, Jr.) 


AD the great lords and ladies of 
his father’s court seen the boy, 
Prince William of Hesse, at 

play with a pauper son of a despised 
race, they must have looked down their 
noses in distress at such unprincely 
conduct. But when Mayer Anselm and 
Prince William were thrown together 
and played for a few brief hours in the 
castle yards of Hesse, none remarked 
the event, save those sylphs and sibyls 
who see all things, and seeing, under- 
stand. Smilingly, they must have 
watched the gods at play, and observed 
the mutual dependency which was to be 
the fate of these two boys. 

Undoubtedly, as the boys separated, 
the one returning to his lowly home in a 
tenement, the other to his father’s castle, 
some invisible spirit must have made 
note that the poor son of an itinerant 
Jewish merchant should some day far 
excel his prince in all the goods of this 
world—in wealth, power and influence. 
This spirit must have seen that long 
after the prince was forgotten the name 
Rothschild would be a word with which 
to conjure, and before it many princes 
greater than William of Hesse would 
prostrate themselves in suppliance. 

The Rothschild fortune has become 
almost legendary. Its magnitude is so 
appalling that the very name of Roths- 
child is all but synonymous with fame, 
fortune and power. 

When one thinks of money, Roths- 
child is almost the first name that comes 
to mind. What was the source of this 
great wealth? How has this fortune 
been continued? How has this money 
been used and what manner of people 
have had the direction of such great 
power? These are perfectly reasonable 
and recurring questions. They demand 
to be satisfied whenever one encounters 
any of the many intriguing myths which 
have prung up about this family. 





The Jews are an intense, a joyous 
race; they love life and they love peo- 
ple. They are not pioneers, but they 
are builders. In the vanguard of civil- 
ization where men live in isolation and 
all is wilderness and a howling, the Jews 
would be desolate. Their lives are tied 
up with people. Always they are to be 
found where life is most intense and 
crowds are densest. In the Ghetto, the 
most over-populated and teeming section 
of a great city, they live and love, work 
and renew life. 


* + %+ 


In the Ghetto of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, Mayer Anselm was born in 1743. 
His birth place, a tenement in the 
swarming Juden-Gasse, was identified 
by a bright red shield painted over the 
doorway. The then existing laws of 
Germany forbade the use of family 
names to Jews. The two names by 
which this boy was known meant that 
he was Mayer, the son of Anselm. 

Anselm Moses, the father of Mayer, 
was a peripatetic merchant. He was 
often away from home on business trips 
into the great outside world; a world 
never seen by the members of his fam- 
ily. When his father returned from his 
trips, little Mayer would listen wide- 
eyed to his glowing accounts of life 
outside the Ghetto. It was all so won- 
derful, so inspiring, so unbelievable. 
The boy made up his mind to follow 
his father’s business, that he too might 
travel and see this great world which 
he so loved hearing about. 

In his boyhood Mayer's parents 
planned for him to become a rabbi, but 
he objected strenuously, insisting that 
he wanted to be a merchant. He was 
finally taken on several trips that he 
might learn his father’s business. On 
one of these trips, business took them to 
the castle of the prince. The young 
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Prince William and Mayer were both 
too youthful to appreciate social distinc- 
tions. So while their fathers discussed 
works of art the two boys played to- 
gether in the castle yards. The royal 
stables delighted Mayer exceedingly, 
and the prince greatly admired the yel- 
low badge of a Jew, which Mayer was 
compelled to wear. They became very 
good friends, though their elders would 
permit no continuation of the friend- 
ship. After Mayer had gone, it is said, 
the prince gave his father a very dis- 
agreeable half-hour because he wanted 
to wear a yellow arm band, like the one 
Mayer wore. This was the first meeting 
between Mayer Anselm and the prince 
he was to serve so well in later years. 

Mayer enjoyed these trips with his 
father and showed such aptitude for the 
business that he was placed as a clerk in 
a bank at Hanover. He soon learned 
the rudiments of money lending and in 
a few years returned to Frankfort, 
where he started a business of his own 
in the old house of the red shield. Here 
he bought and sold on commission or on 
his own account, and he loaned money 
on anything of value. 

In all his business transactions Mayer 
was scrupulously fair. His judgment 
was good and he constantly applied him- 
self to business, giving careful consid- 
eration to the details of every trans- 
action. He prospered exceedingly well 
and his reputation spread until through 
all the city he was known as the “Honest 


” 


Jew. 
* * * %*% 


The fear of a prince and his conse- 
quent flight before an advancing army 
gave Mayer Anselm his first big op- 
portunity in life. When the French 
under Bonaparte invaded Germany 
Prince William of Hesse fled the coun- 
try in fear of his life. Dreading that 
his wealth would be confiscated, the 
prince entrusted it all to the Frankfort 
money lender for safekeeping. 

Mayer Anselm realized the danger of 
attempting to keep all this wealth in 
Germany, so he immediately devised 


plans to get it out of the country. Many 
Jews were fleeing before the oncoming 
army, most of them intending to settle 
in England. Wherever possible the 
wealth of the prince was converted into 
money and this money, done up in small 
packages, was entrusted to the Jewish 
emigrants, to be transported to Eng- 
land. Mayer’s second son, Nathan, was 
sent to England to receive these pack- 
ages as they were brought into the 
country. 

After the French had retired Prince 
William returned to his homeland, ex- 
pecting to find all of his property lost. 
His joy was so great when he found 
that not only was his property safe but 
that the money had been invested in 
England at 5 per cent., that he left his 
wealth with the “Honest Jew” to man- 
age for a percentage. He also granted 
Mayer Anselm the right to assume a 
family name. The name selected was 
Rothschild—or red shield—from the 
emblem on his house. The patronage 
of his prince attracted much favorable 
attention to “The Rothschild.” His 
fame spread, and his business grew 
phenomenally. 

Nathan Rothschild, who had been 
sent to London to handle the invest- 
ments made for William of Hesse, had 
established, in that city, a branch of 
the banking house of Rothschild. “The 
Rothschild” had four other sons. The 
oldest, Anselm, he kept in Frankfort. 
The others were sent to various coun- 
tries of Europe to establish offices sim- 
ilar to the one in London. Of these sons, 
Solomon went to Vienna, Charles to 
Naples and James to Paris. 

Soon after the branches of the Roths- 
child business were established, war 
again was rampant in Europe. ‘This 
desolate wanton, while ravishing whole 
countries, once more showed her whim- 
sicalness by upsetting the cornucopia 
into the laps of the Rothschilds. 


* * * * 
When Bonaparte met Wellington on 


the plains of Waterloo Nathan Roths- 
child conceived the idea that it would 
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A messenger watched the battle from a distant hill-top and sped with the news to London 


be to his advantage to have early 
knowledge of the result of this herculean 
struggle. He arranged to have post 
horses along the road from London to 
the English Channel; a fast boat was 
waiting on the French shore, and a mes- 
senger, provided with relays of horses, 
watched the battle from a distant hill- 
top. When it became evident which 


way the battle was going this messen- 
ger flew with all haste to London and 
reported to Nathan Rothschild. Acting 
on this early information Rothschild 
bought Consols at a price which netted 
him a profit estimated at $2,500,000. 
There is a rumor which says that Roths- 
child gave out misinformation as to the 
result of the battle so as to favor his 
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purchases, but there seems to be no 
evidence to substantiate this as fact, 
and it was quite contrary to the char- 
acter of the man to give out information 
of any kind—mis or otherwise. 

The next great addition to the 
Rothschild fortune was brought about 
by war between England and the 
American colonies. England was beset 
by enemies, and had not sufficient troops 
properly to pursue the war in America. 
Mayer Anselm, “The Rothschild,’ in 
Frankfort, arranged through Prince 
William of Hesse for England to employ 
Hessian mercenary troops to fight her 
battles with the colonies. For this serv- 
ice it is said Rothschild received many 
millions of dollars. 

In this way the fortunes of the House 
of Rothschild advanced until in 1800 the 
English branch, through Nathan Roths- 
child, was able to advance $60,000,000 
due from Great Britain to her German 
allies under the Treaty of Raplitz. 

All branches of the Rothschild busi- 
ness, except the one in Naples, were 
continued for many years. The Naples 
house had been in existence but a short 
time when Charles Rothschild died and 
the business was discontinued. The 
Frankfort house ceased operation in 
1901. The banking house of Roths- 
child still operates in London, Paris 
and Vienna. 

* * * * 


At the death of Mayer Anselm the 
Rothschild estate was left to the family 
as a whole. It was not put in trust, 
but was tied up by verbal agreements 
and contracts which were binding on 
the family and prevented the dissipa- 
tion of the estate. Because of close 
family unity and singleness of purpose 
these agreements held for many years 
without violation. It was arranged 
that each son should continue the busi- 
ness he had been operating, but in case 
of dissension all sides of the dispute 
should be submitted to the mother and 
her decision was to be final. It seems 
never to have been necessary to appeal 
to this court of last resort, though 


gradually, because of his stronger per- 
sonality and exceptional judgment, 
Nathan Rothschild assumed the leader- 
ship of the family. As a further safe- 
guard for the estate, the rule was 
established that all marriges should be 
confined to the family circle. This rule 
was rigidly observed for many years, 
but now it has been abolished. It was 
found that while absolutely maintaining 
the unity of their family fortune there 
were objections to a too close consan- 
guinity which more than offset its ad- 
vantages. 

During the nineteenth century the 
House of Rothschild stood out as the 
most vital force in international finance. 
It is safe to say that the United States 
was the only nation in the world that 
did not court the Rothschilds for aid. 
And it is suggested that the only reason 
for this exception was America’s in- 
ability to forget the part of “The Roths- 
child” in supplying England with Hes- 
sian soldiers in the Revolutionary War. 

Of recent years, however, the House 
of Rothschild has_ relinquished _ its 
leadership to others. In 1900 Elbert 
Hubbard said: “Such authorities as 
John D. Rockefeller, James J. Hill and 
J. Pierpont Morgan told me, ‘that 
while interesting in an historic way, the 
Rothschilds are no longer looked upon 
as a world power.’ ” 

Many honors have been conferred on 
all branches of this family by the gov- 
ernments of Europe. The most in- 
teresting branches, however, are those 
in London and Paris. 

The first great honor bestowed on 
the Rothschilds was in 1822 when the 
Emperor of Austria made Nathan 
Rothschild a baron. But he did not 
assume the title as he wished not to be 
marked by any emblem of rank. His son 
Lionel was the first Jewish member of 
the British Parliament. He was several 
times elected to this body but was un- 
able to take the oath “on the true faith 
of a Christian gentleman,” so he could 
not be seated until the law was changed 
in 1858. 

When Great Britain wanted to pur 
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Perhaps, Lord Rothschild, you did not understand, my name is——- . 
Lord,—“‘ take two seats then.” 


} . ° 
chase the Egyptian share of the Suez 


Canal in 1876 Lionel de Rothschild ad- 
vanced the British Government $20.- 
900.000 to effect the purchase. His 
eldest son was made a peer in 1885, with 
the title of Lord Rothschild. He was 
the first Jew to be seated in the House 
of - rds. 
* * *% * 


Lor Rothschild was noted for a 





Sis 


“Very well,” replied the 


curtness of manner so objectionable that 
it bordered on rudeness. The following 
story is told of him. Once when a very 
distinguished stranger called on him at 
his office, he invited him to take a seat, 
and went on with his work. After wait- 
ing patiently for some time the stranger 
got up and said, “Perhaps you did not 
understand, my name is——.” Lord 
Rothschild looked up and blurted out, 
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“Very well, take two seats then.” And 
he went on with his work. 

The other two sons of Lionel de 
Rothschild were very different in tem- 
perament. Alfred, the second son, was 
a bachelor. He had two hobbies, his 
art collections and band music. He 
had the distinction of keeping a private 
band for his own entertainment. This 
band he loaned generously on all occa- 
sions. Of the three brothers Alfred was 
probably the most popular with the 
British people. 

Leopold, the youngest of the brothers, 
was very fond of sports. It was he who 
maintained the Rothschild colors on the 
turf. Leopold was one of the first to 
marry outside the family; contrary to 
custom his wife was not born a Roths- 
child, but was a member of the promi- 
nent Perugia family of Trieste. 


* * * * 


James Rothschild, the first of the 
family in Paris, was not particularly 
loved by the people. It was he Balzac 
caricatured as Baron Nucengent in 
“Pere Goriot.” He had three sons. 
The oldest was Baron Alphonse Roths- 
child. 

The Paris Rothschilds were never 
so active as their English cousins in 
politics, but in the artistic life of Paris 
they have been true leaders and their 
vast philanthropies have been limited 
to no race or creed. 

When quite a young man Baron AIl- 
phonse Rothschild lost one eye at a 


shooting party. A friend of his made 
the unfortunate shot which necessitated 
the removal of the eye. It is said that 
when the Baron was being operated on 
he was heard to groan, “My God, what 
must my friend suffer.” 

Baron Alphonse married the daughter 
of Lionel de Rothschild of London. 
Their Paris residence had once been 
the home of Emile de Girardin. It was 
number 13 Rue St. George. Baron Al- 
phonse was superstitious and he offered 
to give $5000 to charity if the authori- 
ties would allow him to change the 
number. His offer was accepted and 
the house has since been known as 11 
bis. For years this house, as well as 
their country home at Ferrieres-sur- 
Marne, has been the favorite resort of 
many celebrated authors, artists, and 
musicians. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, the 
country home of the Alphonse Roths- 
childs served as headquarters for Em- 
peror William and his staff. The family 
still preserves the guest book which all 
these personages, including the Em- 
peror, Moltke, and Bismarck, signed be- 
fore leaving the chateau. 

War, the grim visitor that contributed 
so much to the upbuilding of the Roths- 
child fortune, has once more visited this 
family and collected her debt with in- 
terest. Two of the London Rothschilds 
fell fighting side by side in Mesopo- 
tamia—one the son of Leopold de 
Rothschild, another his cousin, the son 
of Lord Rosebery. 
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High Lights in Deposit Building* 
By W. R. Morehouse 


Vice-president Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


ANKS are leaders in all com- 

munity development. A commu- 

nity grows only when its banks 
grow and prosper. Establish a pro- 
gressive bank in a dead town and the 
town begins to take on new life. 

My first suggestion is that you use 
every means at your command to im- 
press upon the minds of the people of 
your community that they actually help 
themselves when they take an active in- 
terest in the growth of your bank. 

Pass out over your counters to your 
depositors folders and booklets calling 
attention to the various services you 
have to offer them, and suggest that 
they commend your bank to their 
friends. 

Enclose with every dividend check 
to your stockholders a slip calling 
to their attention the fact that if they 
will use their influence among their 
friends they will be instrumental in in- 
creasing the bank’s business and _ will 
profit proportionately. 

Assemble your officers and employes 
occasionally for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways of increasing the bank’s busi- 
ness. Point out that the advancement 
of each officer or employee depends 
largely upon whether or not the bank 
grows and prospers. Be frank and 
state that the best way for them to ad- 
vance in rank and to increase their sal- 
aries is to help increase the bank’s 
profitable business. 


The Dangers of Personal Solicitation 


The practice of personal solicitation 
of accounts is gaining headway. Banks 
not only “wink at it” but they openly 
endorse it. Bank representatives are 
going up one side of our streets and 
down the other side ringing door bells. 
Som: of these representatives are work- 


ing on a commission. Personally I re- 
gret this, for I can but feel that bank 
business-getting with certain banks has 
fallen to the level of methods used in 
selling books, photographs and brooms. 
House to house solicitation, if permis- 
sible at all, should be done only by an 
employee of the bank working on a sal- 
ary and not on a commission. This will 
insure a higher type of solicitation. If 
done by irresponsible persons working 
on commission, there is certain to be a 
lot of kick-back to it. Naturally more 
undesirable business will be secured 
than desirable, glowing promises will be 
made which cannot be kept by the bank, 
concessions will be pledged which can- 
not be fulfilled, satisfied customers in 
other banks will be made suspicious and 
dissatisfied. and confidence will suffer 
a general break-down. 

If clean sweep methods of personal 
solicitation are employed the results will 
be equally unsatisfactory. Besides se- 
curing undesirable business the bank’s 
present customers will be solicited and 
will feel offended upon being apprized 
of the fact that evidently their bank 
was unaware of their patronage. If 
personal solicitation is engaged in, a 
bank should use only those of its em- 
ployees who have proved themselves 
capable representatives of the bank. 
This type of solicitor will secure desir- 
able business and will build up confi- 
dence wherever he operates. He will be 
able to answer correctly and _intelli- 
gently nearly all questions asked con- 
cerning his bank, a service not possible 
where the solicitor is a comparative 
stranger in the city. 


*Extracts from an address delivered in San 
Francisco before the Western Regional Con- 
ference of the Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association. 
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Employees’ Business-Getting Contests 
are Effective 


This brings me to employees’ busi- 
ness-getting contests, considered by 
many bankers as the most effective 
method used today to secure new busi- 
ness through personal contact. Imagine 
the advantage of having every em- 
ployee of your bank looking for new 
business. Observe that this kind of 
work develops rapidly into an endless 
chain. An employee secures the co- 
operation of his relatives, friends and 
customers, his relatives, friends and pa- 
trons secure the co-operation of their 
relatives and friends, and so the sphere 
of influence widens and widens almost 
without limit. 

The results are not entirely confined 
to new business. Almost simultaneously 
with the starting of an employees’ 
business-getting contest the bank’s serv- 
ice to its depositors begins to improve. 
Another consideration of importance is 
the permanency of the business secured. 
By actual tests it rates about 20 per 
cent. better in this regard than business 
which comes in in response to other 
mediums. Last but not least in impor- 
tance, the small amount which a bank 
pays to its employees for new deposits, 
only about one-fourth of 1 per cent., 
goes practically 100 per cent. to its own 
employees. 


How to Get News Items Published 


Any news item in which the name of 
a bank is prominently mentioned arouses 
unusual interest from the average 
reader, because a large majority of 
newspaper readers have bank accounts. 
To most of them a bank is their financial 
headquarters. 

The big stumbling-block which so 
many bankers encounter is getting news 
items published. In each case there is 
probably a good reason for their failure. 
Likely, the banker and the publisher 
are not on the most friendly terms. Ac- 
cording to the admission of a certain 
banker, with whom I discussed this 
same problem, he had been fighting the 
editors of his local papers for three 


years, trying to force them to run news 
items. I sensed his trouble in an in- 
stant and told him that had he spent the 
same three years in cultivating the 
friendship of these editors instead of 
fighting them, he would be running news 
items today. He followed my sugges- 
tion, and today he is fairly successful 
in placing news items. Here are a few 
suggestions on getting news items pub- 
lished: 


1. Advertise in the newspapers. 

2. Cultivate the friendship of the pub- 
lisher. 

3. See that all items sent in contain 
news of general interest to the public. 

4. Give every publisher an exclusive 
story by re-writing each item published 
in different papers. 

5. Never over-work the privilege. 

6. Invite the publisher to revise all 
items—never insist on sticking to your 
copy. 

7. Keep items down to 350 words or 
less. 

8. Tip-off publishers occasionally on 
where and how they can get good news 
stories, although your bank is not con- 
cerned therein. 

Observe these suggestions and it will 
surprise you what whole-hearted co-op- 
eration you will receive from editors. 


Mailing Lists and Central Files 


Direct-by-mail advertising properly 
handled is very effective. Improperly 
handled it is very wasteful. Success or 
failure of direct-by-mail campaigns 
largely rests with the mailing list or 
central file. In other words, a good 
mailing list is more than half the battle. 
Too often the failure of a direct-by- 
mail campaign is charged to the litera- 
ture used, when as a matter of fact. it 
is chargeable to the condition of the 
mailing list or the central file. A mail- 
ing list or central file to be effective 
needs constant attention. Many banks 
have gone through the sad and expen- 
sive experience of building up a mailing 
list or central file only to find themselves 
confronted with the perplexing problem 
of finding a continuous use for it. The 
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reaction of this embarrassing situation 
has been to seriously hurt the reputation 
of direct-by-mail advertising. 

If you have decided to use direct-by- 
mail advertising, and you are inexperi- 
enced in the use of the medium, be sure 
to secure the assistance of a specialist. 
Never go to the expense of building up 
a list or a central file until it has been 
definitely decided what use you will 
make of it, not once, but over and over 
again. Give full consideration to its 
upkeep. Unless you are convinced that 
it can be kept reasonably free of dead 
timber, don’t go ahead with it until you 
are. One thing is certain, that unless 
a way is provided for keeping the dead 
names culled out, and the addresses on 
others revised, it will soon become a 
total loss. Having satisfied yourself as 
to the utility of a list, the next step is 
to count the probable cost of using it, 
not only once, but for months and per- 
haps years. Direct-by-mail is a very 


effective medium when properly used. 
Except when used on a small scale, it 
should be under the supervision of a 
specialist ; otherwise the results will not 
justify the cost of operation in time, 
effort and money. 


Fix Responsibility for Securing New 
Business 


If your bank does not have a special- 
ist in charge of new business, and con- 
ditions do not fully justify one, select 
some person in your institution who the 
management feels has ability along busi- 
ness-building lines and let him assume 
all responsibility for the new business 
activities of your bank. If this person 
is inexperienced in business-building or 
has only a limited knowledge of such 
work, he can acquire a fair knowledge 
by reading articles and books treating 
of the subject and through correspon- 
dence with bankers who are experienced. 
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Business and Friendship 
By Richard W. Saunders 


T the present time, when move- 
ments are being started right and 
left to make business men better 

acquainted with each other, it may serve 
some useful purpose to consider care- 
fully just what results are likely to 
ensue. The various business clubs that 
are being organized, the many societies 
that have as their avowed object the 
better acquaintance that such associa- 
tion brings about between the various 
members, and even the game of golf, 
which is looked upon not only as a 
physical exercise, but also as a means of 
socia! intercourse, are all contributing 
to this purpose. How far can such 
movements go without becoming, in the 
end, more harmful than beneficial? 


It is one of the peculiar facts of life, 
in all its phases, that the solution of 
any problem brings in its turn problems 
of its own. The introduction of the 
sparrow to war against insect life has 
resulted in the question as to how best 
to control the sparrow. The intimate 
knowledge of each other gained in social 
intercourse, has resulted in the question 
how best to protect ourselves against 
the selfish designs of those who thus 
present themselves under a guise of 
friendship and seek to capitalize such 
intimacy. One is, as a rule, happy to 
further extend one’s acquaintanceship. 
It adds variety and companionship and, 
if the persons thus known are in the 
public eye, it is a matter of self- 








gratulation to mention casually that in 
a conversation with such a person the 
other night, he expressed such and such 
an opinion on an important public 
question. 

The trouble is, however, that when a 
basis of acquaintanceship is laid, we, to 
a certain extent, let down the bars of 
caution and reserve that protect us 
against fraud and misrepresentation. 
The avenue to our hearts and pocket- 
books is open to the approach of the 
man with an axe to grind. We listen 
more readily to his suggestions, especial- 
ly if the approach is made with the 
skill such persons readily acquire. We 
never stop to inquire whether or not 
such suggestions are based upon a study 
of our frailties and are made in the 
manner best calculated to win an affirm- 
ative reply. “He is our friend,’ we 
say, and some of the steps that would 
ordinarily be taken to investigate the 
proposition, are omitted. 

Possibly this line of thought is the 
consequence of reflection on the dear 
elderly gentleman who gained access to 
our office to condole over the premature 
death of a mutual friend, and left after 
making a small “touch” which was to 
be repaid promptly on the following 
Tuesday. Possibly the investment in 
certain oil stock, made through the 
strong recommendation of a business 
associate who had personally investi- 
gated the affair and had, to our knowl- 
edge, himself invested a considerable 
sum, but which investment had quietly 
faded away, has had its influence. Pos- 
sibly one or two other similar cases, in- 
troduced through the same “friendly” 
sources, each of which, alas, carried its 
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little losses, have had their effect in the 
conclusion being reached, cruel though 
it may seem to be, that “investment sug- 
gestions made by friends must be in- 
vestigated more carefully than any 
others.” 

Much has been made of the idea that 
a man with a good investment in mind 
will be only too happy to let his friends 
in on the ground floor. If a man has 
a really good thing, he is more likely 
to keep it to himself. Few people are 
interested in the financial success of 
others. Most people have about all they 
can do to achieve success for themselves. 

It is admitted there may be excep- 
tions to the rule, but they are only ex- 
ceptions. A person having funds to in- 
vest should go to disinterested banks or 
business concerns and thus carefully 
check up the suggestions made before 
following the advice of his friends. The 
friend who comes with a scheme for 
making you wealthy may well be doing 
so because he expects to use you to be- 
come wealthy himself. 

There is no question that the exten- 
sion of one’s circle of friends adds to 
the joy in life, but—it also brings dan- 
gers and possibilities of sorrow. The 
only way one can protect oneself is by 
being careful and even more careful. 
Kipling said in “If.” 

“If neither foes nor loving friends 
can hurt you.” 

If one is prone to look upon this 
advice as a jaundiced view of human 
nature, it will not be long before any 
man in business life will find out its 
truth. “Friendship stops when business 
begins” seems to be the rule and the 
way of the world. 
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Safe Deposit Companies and the Law 
By Henry S. Fraser 


ERHAPS one of the most per- 

plexing problems coming before 

the courts today is the legal 
status of that comparatively recent inno- 
vation, the safe deposit company. Much 
of the confusion in the law on this 
subject is. due to the application by 
judges of rules of law developed long 
ago in cases bearing only the faintest 
analogy to those now constantly arising. 
And this branch of the law will con- 
tinue uncertain and unsatisfactory until 
the fundamental problem of the legal 
status of the safe deposit company is 
determined. 

The two relationships most closely 
corresponding to the situation are those 
of bailor and bailee, and lessor and 
lessee (landlord and tenant). The courts 
in all jurisdictions have favored the 
principle of bailment as the line of least 
resistance, although some recent New 
York cases hesitate to call it an out and 
out bailment. In a true bailment the 
possession and control of the property 
is turned over to the bailee, and he 
thereupon acquires certain limited rights 
in the goods bailed and can bring suit 
for their conversion by a third party. 
He is also held to varying degrees of 
liability depending on the terms of the 
contract of bailment. The bailee has 
these rights and answers to these li- 
abilities because he has the possession. 
Now does a safe deposit company have 
the actual possession of its customers’ 
valuables so that it can be held to the 
rights and duties of a bailee? 


A Court Opinion on the Legal Status 
of Company and Customer 


In People v. Mercantile Safe De- 
posit Company, a case in 1918 in the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, the court expressed it- 
self as follows: “The relation between 
the defendant and its customer may 
have some elements comparable to those 


in a case of bailment, but the legal 
status of the parties seems to me to 
bear a closer analogy to that arising 
from the relation which exists between 
tenants of a general office building and 
the landlord thereof, who keeps within 
his control and under his care and pro- 
tection the common means of access to 
the building and to the suites of offices 
therein, but as to which, subject to any 
regulations that may have been estab- 
lished by the landlord, the rights of the 
tenant are exclusive. So far as I can 
see, the defendant in this case had no 
more ‘possession’ of or ‘control’ over the 
securities contained in the box in ques- 
tion than such a landlord has over se- 
curities contained in a safe belonging to 
one of his tenants and contained in the 
private office of the latter. The situa- 
tion of the defendant with respect to se- 
curities contained in safes or other re- 
ceptacles of deposit rented to its cus- 
tomers was manifestly different from 
the relation which it occupied toward 
those who made physical deposit of val- 
uables with defendant, for which a re- 
ceipt was issued. In every such case 
the defendant was clearly a_bailee, 
having physical custody of the articles 
with power to control the delivery 
thereof.” 

In studying this problem it is very 
important to have in mind a detailed 
description of the vault of a safe de- 
posit company. Take, for example, the 
ordinary trust company with a safety 
vault department. Within and on the 
floor of the vault stand large blocks of 
steel compartments of various sizes. 
There will be perhaps twenty compart- 
ments, each with a little door, in a 
block; these blocks are arranged beside 
and upon each other and sometimes 
soldered together. ‘Two keys, one in 
the customer’s possession, and a master 
key in the bank’s possession, are neces- 
sary to open the door of a compartment. 


wIY 
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Neither key alone will open the door. 
Inside the compartment is a metal box 
in which the property is kept, which box 
is removable. 


Important Elements of a Bailment 
Lacking 


Under these circumstances it cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that some 
of the most important elements of a 
bailment are lacking. The safe deposit 
company rents a particular compart- 
ment in a particular place; it cannot 
shift or move the lessee’s property in 
any way; it does not have that control, 
care, and management of the property 
necessary to constitute possession; its 
sole duty is to exercise a certain guard 
and protection over the vault; and it 
does not have the possession of the 
box within the compartment, because the 
customer’s key is indispensable to open 
the door. Nor should it be said that the 
customer does not have the possession 
of the box in the compartment because 
he cannot get to it unless the bank co- 
operates in opening the door of the com- 
partment. The bank can never compel 
the customer to use his key, whereas 
the very terms of the contract are that 
the bank must use its key when the cus- 
tomer applies in due form. To be pos- 
sessed of a chattel does not mean that 
one must have it in his pocket or under 
his eyes. Household articles are none 
the less in the possession of the owner 
because he happens to be absent and the 
house in charge of servants with orders 
to admit no one except the owner on 
his return. For the same reasons, the 
box and contents within the compart- 
ment are not lost from the renter’s pos- 
session because he contracts with the 
bank to admit no one but himself or 
authorized agent. As one judge ex- 
pressed it, “There is no magic in two 
keys.” 


The Case of Silcott v. Louisville Trust 


The importance of this whole ques- 
tion is at once apparent when actual 
cases are examined. Silcott v. The 


Louisville ‘Trust Company, 265 S. W. 
Rep. 612, a recent Kentucky case, pre- 
sents an interesting set of facts. The 
trust company maintained a typical 
safety vault department, renting boxes 
and using the usual two key system for 
the protection of its customers. The 
plaintiff, who rented one of the safe 
deposit boxes, while using a coupon 
room, discovered on the floor a Liberty 
bond of the par value of $1000. Ac- 
cording to his petition he thereupon 
notified the agent and employee of the 
bank, and turned the bond over to him, 
under an agreement that if the owner 
were not ascertained by the end of six 
months, the bond would be surrendered 
to him, the finder. The bank refused 
to give up the bond at the end of the 
agreed period, and the plaintiff brought 
his action. Neither party to the suit 
claimed ownership, and the only ques- 
tion was, as between them, which was 
entitled to its custody. The Appellate 
Court held that since the bond was 
discovered in a private room of the 
safety vault department of a trust com- 
pany, a room to which only a limited 
class of persons was admitted, namely 
customers who rented boxes, the bond 
must necessarily belong to some cus- 
tomer. If it then belonged to a cus- 
tomer, the bank had the custody of the 
bond at all times, since the company 
was “in a broad sense” the custodian 
of such valuables as were left in its 
vault by customers. Thus the bond was 
never out of the bank’s custody, and 
hence the agreement with the plaintiff 
was of no legal significance. 

The result reached above by the Ken- 
tucky court wou.d have been different 
if the relationship between the bank 
and its customers had been regarded as 
a lease instead of a bailment. The bond, 
under this hypothesis, having been in the 
owner’s exclusive possession, was lost 
therefrom, and the custody of the bond 
would have to be given to the finder, 
just as in the case of property lost on 
the floor of a hotel, bank, or store where 
the public in general is invited. As the 
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court said in the Kentucky case, “in 
such circumstances the proprietor of the 
premises occupies no relationship of 
agent or fiduciary toward the owner, 
and the right of custody of the finder 
is therefore superior to his.” But safety 
deposit departments claim that only a 
special class frequents their quarters, 
namely their customers. Such was al- 
leged in the defendant’s answer in the 
principal case. But it would seem that 
before safe deposit companies can urge 
exemption from the general rule of loser 
and finder, they should make their prac- 
tices conform more closely to their pro- 
fessions. Deposit companies regard 
themselves as business concerns, and do 
not prohibit everyone except customers 
from passing their gates, entering their 
vaults, and using their coupon rooms, 
for the reason that it would be poor 
business to deal too strictly with a po- 
tential new customer. Thus, it is ap- 
parent that a bond could be dropped in 
the department by a person not a cus- 
tomer of the company. 

Replies from a large number of 


questionnaires sent to safety deposit 
companies in many sections of the 
United States reveal the greatest 
variety in their actual practices. All 
the banks permit children to accompany 
a customer into the vault and into a 
private booth. All permit an adult, a 
total stranger, if accompanied by a cus- 


‘ tomer, to enter the vault and a booth. 


To the question “How many strangers 
would you admit accompanying one cus- 
tomer?” various answers were received. 
One bank replied, “We would leave that 
to the discretion of the customer;” an- 
other said, “If the customer was well 
known to us, there would be no limit ;” 
another never admitted more than two 
strangers with a single customer; while 
a fourth will admit “any reasonable 
number.” None of the banks requires 
such strangers to sign the register, and 
hence they have no record of their visit. 
Under circumstances such as these, is 
it accurate to say that only a limited 
class passes the gate, and that a bond 
found on the floor must of necessity be- 
long to a customer? 


WU 


A New Departure in Armored Bank Cars 


NEW departure in armored bank 
ears, combining protection and 
safety with the attractiveness of 

a closed passenger car, is marked by an 
armored car designed and built by the 
Detroit Branch of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company for the Wayne County 
and Home Savings Bank of Detroit. 

In the transportation of funds and 
securities, financial institutions hereto- 
fore have had but two alternatives. For 
speed and for the sake of the dignified 
appearance associated with the banking 
business some have used standard tour- 
ing cars, depending upon well-armed 
sharpshooters for protection. At the 


7 


other extreme have been those who 
sought armor-plate protection regardless 
of weight and appearance. 

The newly designed bank car follows 
the exterior lines of the Cadillac custom- 
built suburban. With its closed body 
and small windows it has more of the 
appearance of a jeweler’s delivery car 
than of the traveling fortress which it 
really is. While it affords all of the 
protection of the heaviest armored ve- 
hicles, it is but 1000 pounds heavier 
than the passenger car model and has 
similar speed and flexibility in traffic. 
It is finished in Duco, with the name of 
the bank across the upper part of the 
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body in gold letters. The wheelbase is 
145 inches and it has disc wheels. 

The exterior panels, like those of 
Cadillac custom-built cars, are of al- 
uminum. The interior lining is of bul- 
let-proof steel made for this express 
purpose according to a special formula 
by one of the Eastern steel mills. The 
space between is packed with a material 
which is bullet retarding. 

The driver’s compartment is entirely 


rear and one at the front looking into 
the driver’s compartment, are all small, 
of bullet-proof glass, and placed above 
steel-guarded port holes through which 
a rifle or riot gun can be used from the 
inside. The steel covers of these port 
holes may be locked in any desired po- 
sition by an attendant on the inside. In 
this compartment, also, collapsible seats 
are provided for guards. The steel 
money box has several divisions, each 





Armored car built for the Wayne County and Home Savings Bank of Detroit by the 
Cadillac Motor Car Company 


enclosed as to windows and the one- 
piece windshield with laminated, bullet- 
proof glass. It is upholstered with pat- 
ent leather and will comfortably seat 
three men. A full door at the rear is 
approached by a step which folds up 
when the door is closed. There is also 
a door forward at the right side of the 
tonneau which for safety has a handle 
on the inside only. 

As a further protection, the six win- 
dows in the tonneau, or money com- 
partment, two on each side, one at the 


provided with individual steel lid and 
snap lock. 

All the portals in the armored cruiser 
are equipped with automatic locking de- 
vices which can be operated from with- 
in. Equipment for service includes 
rifles, sawed-off shotguns and revolvers. 
In addition to the guards stationed in- 
side, one or two more ride with the 
driver. The new bank car is the second 
one built by the Cadillac Detroit Branch 
for the Wayne County aud Home Sav- 
ings Bank. 
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tivity of the manufacturers of 

the United States suggest that 
their record of outturn in the current 
year 1925 may materially exceed in 
value that of any earlier year. While 
a large proportion of the material used 
in our manufacturing industries, says 
the Trade Record of the National City 
Bank of New York, is the product of 
our own mines and fields, the propor- 
tion of material required by our manu- 
facturers, for which they are dependent 
on other countries, is so great that a 
distinct increase in the quantity of for- 
eign material being imported for such 
use suggests a further enlargement of 
the outturn of the factories of the 
country. 

A dozen important articles produced 
in other parts of the world are required 
by our manufacturers, including India 
rubber, hides and skins, cotton, silk, 
wool, colors and dyes, certain grades of 
tobacco, certain grades of lumber and 
timber and other materials necessary to 
the outturn of our factories. A com- 
parison of the importations of these 
various great articles in the seven 
months ending with January of the cur- 
rent year with those of the correspond- 
ing period of last year shows in nearly 
all of the important articles large in- 
creases in the quantity brought into the 
country. The figures of the total value 
of raw manufacturing material imported 
show a very material increase, standing 
at 756 million dollars in the seven 
months ending with January 1925 as 
against 679 millions in the same months 
of last year, while partly manufactured 
materials for use in manufacturing also 
show a slight increase in the current 
year as compared with the preceeding 
year, but the increases in quantities 
imported are even more suggestive. 

Take India rubber, as an example, 
which now forms such an important fac- 
tor in certain of our great maunfactur- 
ing industries, notably automobiles. The 
quantity imported in the seven months 


| ATEST indications as to the ac- 


Manufacturing Activity in 1925 


ending with January is 446 million 
pounds against only 305 millions in the 
same months of the preceding year, 
while the single month of January 
shows 74 million pounds imported 
against only 50 millions in January, 
1924. A large proportion of this big 
requirement of our manufacturing in- 
dustry comes to us from the other side 
of the globe. From the British East 
Indies, which would include not only 
India, Ceylon, Burma, but also the 
Straits Settlements, the total imports of 
rubber in the seven months ending with 
January were 282 million pounds 
against 208 millions in the same period 
of last year, while from the Dutch 
East Indies the total is 81 million 
pounds against 58 millions in the like 
period of last year. This increase not 
only characterizes the whole seven 
months’ period but is equally apparent 
in the month of January and suggests 
clearly that the industries utilizing this 
material are preparing for a year of 
unusual activity and probably one which 
will exceed in outturn that of any earlier 
year. 

Another product of the Orient of 
equal importance in our great industries 
is raw silk, of which the importation 
in the seven months ending with Janu- 
ary is approximately 37 million pounds 
against 31 millions in the same months 
of the preceding year and in the single 
month of January 514 million pounds 
against 414 millions in January of the 
preceding year. Nearly all of this big 
importation of raw silk comes from the 
Orient, especially Japan and China, the 
total quantity from Japan alone in the 
seven months ending with January being 
82 million pounds against 21 millions 
a year earlier. 

Wool also shows a large increase in 
importation, the total quantity imported 
in the seven months ending with Janu- 
ary being 139 million pounds against 
94 millions in the same months of last 
year. All of the great classes of wool 


show increases in the current year. 
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The Merchants National Bank Building, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


THOROUGHLY modern bank and office 
building which will house one of the strong- 


est banks in Iowa. Work is already in progress 
with a view to early occupancy. 


Design Engineering 
Service Construction 


cManagement by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 





Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Contract Against Responsibility 
for ‘‘Failure or Delay in Col- 
lecting or Remitting”’ 


Isler & Guye v. National Park Bank, 
New York Court of Appeals, 
February 25, 1925. 


N those states in which a bank, receiv- 
I ing paper for collection, is held liable 

for the negligence of its correspondents, 
or collection agents, the bank may protect 
itself against such liability by an agreement 
to that effect with its depositor. But a 
contract of this kind is strictly construed 
against the bank and will not be extended 
beyond its exact terms. 

In the present case it was held that an 
agreement against liability for “failure or 
delay in collecting or remitting” vould not 
protect the bank where a loss resulted from 
the negligence of a correspondent in de- 
livering a bill of lading without collecting 
the attached draft. 

The plaintiffs drew a draft for $1,085.48 
on a party named Zeballos at La Paz, Bo- 
livia, against a shipment of strawbraids. 
They delivered the draft for collection, to- 
gether with the bill of lading and other 
shipping documents to the defendant bank. 
The documents were accompanied by a letter 
which contained the following instructions: 
“Documents must only be delivered against 
payment. In case of non-payment, notify 
us at once and have your correspondents 
cable for instructions. The goods would 
have to be properly warehoused and insured 
against all risks for our account. Charges 
thus incurred to be collected from the con- 
signee if he should subsequently pay the 
draft and take the goods.” 

The bank acknowledged the receipt of the 
letter and documents and in its letter dated 
July 15, 1919, made the following statement 
as to its liability: “Collections are accepted 
by us only upon the express conditions that 
no responsibility is assumed by us for any 
failure or delay in collecting or remitting.” 
The defendant bank forwarded the papers 
to its correspondent, the Banco Nacional de 
Bolivia. 

The Banco Nacional de Bolivia made a 


serious mistake. Instead of holding the bill 
of ‘ading until the draft was paid, it de- 
livered the bill to Zeballos upon the accept- 
ance of the draft. Zeballos thereafter dis- 
appeared without paying the draft and took 
all of his assets with him, including the 
goods which had been shipped by the plain- 
tiffs. In an action by the plaintiffs against 
the bank to recover the amount of the loss 
sustained, it was held that the bank was 
liable. 


OPINION 


By the law of this state the defendant is 
liable for this negligence of its correspon- 
dent unless it has agreed with the plaintiffs 
to the contrary. 

The defendant and the courts below have 
found such an agreement in the words con- 
tained in its first letter dated July 15, 1919, 
reading: “Collections are accepted by us 
only upon the express conditions that no 
responsibility is assumed by us for any fail- 
ure or delay in collecting or remitting.” 

We are of the opinion that the phrase 
“failure or delay in collecting or remitting” 
does not cover this case. “Collecting” is 
defined by Webster’s Dictionary as meaning 
“to demand or obtain payment of an account 
or other indebtedness.” Here was something 
more than failure to demand and collect an 
account which was due. Possession of 
property was turned over to the alleged 
debtor, and the loss was created, not by fail- 
ure to collect an outstanding account, but 
by this neglected delivery of property to 
him. 

If upon demand Zeballos refused to pay 
the draft when due, or to pay for the goods 
when the bill of lading was to be delivered, 
the shipment was to be returned to the plain- 
tiffs or stored for their account, according 
to the instructions in their letter of July 14, 
1919. The loss thus occasioned would be 
the freight charges, insurance, storage, etc. 
This minor loss might be occasioned by the 
failure of the defendant’s agent to make 
demand or to collect the money, and for 
such minor loss the defendant would not be 
liable. Likewise the defendant would not be 
liable if its agent, having collected the 
money, failed to remit. These omissions or 
neglects were covered by this exempting 
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tended to cover the agent’s negligence in 


creating the loss by wrongly giving posses- 
sion of property to which Zeballos, the pur- 


chaser, was not entitled. 

Suppose, for instance, that the plaintiffs 
held a bond secured by a mortgage upon 
property in La Paz, Bolivia, and delivered 
it, together with a satisfaction piece, to the 
defendant for collection. This the defendant 
bank undertook to do, agreeing, as in this 
case, not to be liable for the failure of its 
agent in La Paz to collect or remit. How- 
ever, the agent not only failed to collect, 
but through its negligence gave up the sat- 
isfaction piece to the mortgagor without 
payment, whereupon the mortgage lien was 
lost, canceled of record and the security 
rendered worthless. Could it be said that 
the negligence in thus causing a loss of the 
mortgage security or the lien upon the real 
property was no more than a failure to 
collect or to remit? Such is the case here. 
The plaintiffs had title by the bill of lading 
to the shipped goods. The defendant’s 
agent in La Paz, by indorsement, held this 
title. Through its negligence it lost the 
goods, lost the title, or what amounted in 
substance to a vendor’s lien upon the goods. 
The loss has been occasioned, not through 
the failure to collect, but through negligence 
in delivery. 

If the defendant desired to relieve itself 
from liability for the acts of its agent, 
whether negligent or not, it could very well 
have used words about which there would 
be no misunderstanding, and which would 
fully cover the case. In McBride v. Illinois 
Nat. Bank (163 App. Div., 417, 419) the 
bank fully protected itself by an agreement 
which relieved it from all liability for the 
acts of its agent. The words were: “In re- 
ceiving and forwarding paper outside of 
this city, this bank acts only as your agent, 
using its best efforts in selecting its cor- 
respondents, and will assume no respon- 
sibility except for its own acts.” 

When, as in this case, a bank is liable for 
the acts of its agent in the absence of some 
special agreement, the agreement-exempting 
it from liability should be so clearly stated 
that its customers may know in the exercise 
of ordinary intelligence the extent of the 
exemption. The contract in this case would 
not indicate to a fairly prudent business 
man that failure to collect included a wrong- 
ful delivery of securities or merchandise. 

Judgments reversed, etc. 
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clause. The words, however, cannot be ex- 


Action by Bank to Recover 
Stolen Bonds 


First National Bank of Philmont y. Goldman, 


Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
128 Atl. Rep. 206 


* The plaintiff bank sued defendant to re- 
cover possession of five negotiable bonds of 
foreign countries of the par value of $1000 
each. The defendant testified that he pur- 
chased the bonds in his office from a 
stranger who stated that he had been sent 
to the defendant by Louis Widner. The 
defendant had previously purchased Liberty 
bonds from Widner. He bought the bonds 
in question from the stranger for $5000 
which was slightly below the market price. 
The defendant produced his canceled check 
for the purchase price and testified that he 
had agreed to resell the bonds to the 
stranger in sixty days for the same price as 
he paid, less an interest charge. It was 
held that the defendant had sustained the 
burden of proving that he purchased the 
bonds in good faith and for value and that 
the bank was not entitled to recover pos- 
session of them. 

Suit by the First National Bank of Phil- 
mont against James Goldman and others. 
From a decree of dismissal, complainant ap- 
peals. Affirmed and remanded. 


OPINION 


RATHBUN, J.—This is a bill in equity 
brought against respondent Goldman, two 
banks, and a safe deposit company to re- 
strain the transfer of five stolen bonds, and 
to obtain a surrender of said bonds to the 
complainant. 

The cause was heard by a justice of the 
superior court, who found that respondent 
Goldman was a bona fide holder for value 
and entered a decree dismissing the bill, and 
the cause is before us on the complainant's 
appeal from said decree. The reasons as- 
signed for the appeal are that the decree is 
against both the law and the evidence, and 
that said justice erred in excluding certain 
evidence. The bonds were stolen from the 
custody of the complainant on March 22, 
1922, and were purchased by respondent 
Goldman on May 9, 1922. The bonds were 
negotiable bonds of foreign countries, and 
each bond was of the par value of $1000. 
Goldman testified that he purchased the 
bonds in his office from a stranger who 
stated that his name was John Raoul, and 
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that he was sent to Goldman by Louis 
Widner. Goldman further testified that he 
had previously purchased Liberty Bonds 
from Louis Widner, and that, on April 19, 
1922, he purchased from the same person 
two foreign bonds; that these two bonds 
were negotiated by Goldman and no defect 
in their title appeared, and that Widner 
stated that he was a fruit dealer in Wester- 
ly. Goldman testified that he paid $5000 
for the bonds in question, and he produced 
a canceled check for $5000, which was pay- 
able to the order of John Raoul. Goldman 
also produced a canceled check for $2000, 
dated April 19, 1922, payable to the order 
of Louis Widner, in corroboration of Gold- 
man’s testimony that on said date he pur- 
chased bonds from said Widner. It may 
be taken as established beyond question that 
Goldman, on May 9, 1922, sold Liberty bonds 
through a brokerage firm to obtain $5000 to 
deposit in his bank for the purpose of pay- 
ing the check for $5000 to Raoul. 

The bonds having been stolen, the burden 
was upon Goldman to prove that he took 
them in good faith and for value, and that 
at the time of purchase he had no notice of 
any defect in the title of the vendor. See 
sections 62 and 65, ch. 227, G. L. 1923. The 
price paid, while slighly below the market 
quotation at the time, was not grossly in- 
adequate, and as Goldman agreed to resell 
the bonds to Raoul at the end of sixty days 
for the same price as Goldman paid, less a 
certain interest charge, the transaction was 
in substance a loan of $5000 on the security 
of these bonds. Goldman’s testimony was 
corroborated in many of its details. Op- 
posed to his testimony and that of witnesses 
produced by him, there is very little except 
suspicion caused chiefly by the fact that 
neither Widner nor Raoul was known in 
Westerly. The testimony of Goldman and 
witnesses produced by him was, in the main, 
consistent and not unreasonable. The fact 
that it was found upon investigation that 
neither Raoul nor Widner was known in 
Westerly is a suspicious circumstance, but 
after a careful reading of the transcript we 
are unable to say that the finding of the 
trial justice was unwarranted. 

At the trial in the superfor court com- 
plainant’s counsel, suspecting that Louis 
Weinstein, a witness appearing for respond- 
ent Goldman, and Louis Widner, the person 
to whom the check for $2000 for two bonds 
was payable, were one and the same person, 
cause] Weinstein to write the name “Louis 
Widner” in order to compare his hand- 


writing with the signature on the back of 
said check payable to Louis Widner. It ap- 
peared that said check was delivered by 
Goldman to the police department, and was, 
without fault on his part, lost. The front 
and back of the check were photographed 
before it was lost, but the photographic 
copy of the back of the check was not pro- 
duced at the trial. A photographic copy of 
the front of the check was produced, and 
adhering to the back of this copy was a 
photographic copy of the name “Louis Wid- 
ner” in writing. It may be conjectured that 
some one cut said photographic copy from 
the photographic copy of the back of said 
check, but there was no evidence to that 
effect, and no evidence wharever to connect 
said copy of the name “Louis Widner” with 
said check payable to Louts Widner. The 
trial court ruled correctly in excluding the 
testimony of a handwriting expert that the 
person who wrote the original of said photo- 
graphic copy of the name “Iouis Widner” 
is the person who wrote the same name at 
the request of counsel. 

The appeal is dismissed, the decree ap- 
pealed from is affirmed, and the cause is 
remanded to the superior court, for further 
proceedings. 


& 


Drawer Liable to Purchaser of 
Check Signed in Blank and 
Wrongfully Transferred 


Northern Pacifle Railroad Co. v. Spokane 
Valley Growers’ Assoc., Supreme Court 
of Washington, 223 Pac. Rep. 691. 


Where a check, which has not been com- 
pletely filled out, is wrongfully taken and 
transferred, it cannot be enforced against 
the drawer, even by a holder in due course. 

This rule is expressed as follows in §15 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law: “Where 
an incomplete instrument has not been de- 
livered it will not, if completed and ne- 
gotiated, be a valid contract mm the hands 
of any holder, as against any person whose 
signature was placed thereon before de- 
livery.” 

But the loss in a case of this kind may 
be placed upon the drawer where it appears 
that he has been guilty of negligence in the 
premises, as where it is shown that, after 
signing a check in blank, he did not use 





reasonable precaution to keep it from falling 
into improper hands. 

The Spokane Valley Growers’ Union, 
plaintiff in the present case, which handled 
a large amount of produce for its various 
members was somewhat behind in comput- 
ing and remitting to members, the amounts 
due them. The rules of the union required 
that its checks be signed by its president and 
its treasurer. About the middle of July, 
1923, in order to catch up with the making 
of remittances, it was agreed that these two 
officers and the bookkeepers would meet at 
the union’s office on the following Sunday, 
compute the amounts due and make remit- 
tances accordingly. In order to facilitate 
the contemplated work, the president and 
treasurer, a few days prior to the proposed 
meeting, signed in blank an entire book of 
checks. This was done because of the pos- 
sibility that one of the officers might not 
be present at the Sunday meeting. The 
book of signed checks was then placed in the 
office safe. Before the day of the meeting 
arrived, the bookkeeper who had access to 
the safe and whose duty it was to fill out 
checks drawn by the union, with the excep- 
tion of the signature, took several of the 
signed bank checks from the check book. 
He filled in his own name as payee on each 
check, wrote in various amounts and ne- 
gotiated them to various innocent holders. 

It was held that the union was liable on 
the checks. By its own negligence it was 
estopped from asserting that the innocent 
purchasers of the checks did not secure good 
title thereto. 

Action by H. C. Clark, Sheriff of Spokane 
County, against the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Spokane Valley Growers’ Union, 
and others, in which the first named and 
other defendants filed cross-complaints 
against second named defendant. From 
judgments rendered, the second named de- 
fendant appeals. Affirmed. 





OPINION 


PARKER, J.—The sheriff of Spokane 
county, having in his hands money amount- 
ing to $1,149.90, to which he makes no 
claim, being a mere stakeholder thereof, 
and being advised that the defendants, rail- 
way company and others, might have claims 
of interest therein, commenced this action in 
the superior court for Spokane county to 
have their interests therein determined and 
himself relieved from responsibility with 
reference thereto, at the same time deposit- 
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ing the money with the clerk of the superior 
court to abide such determination. The $1,- 
149.90 was by the sheriff taken from the 
person of one Paulson, a bookkeeping em- 
ployee of the defendant, Spokane Valley 
Growers’ Union, upon his arrest; that sum 
and an additional amount having been un- 
lawfully obtained by him from the railway 
company and others upon checks of the 
union. Paulson voluntarily surrendered to 
the sheriff the $1,149.90, consenting that it 
be applied towards the payment of the 
checks as the rights of the holders may ap- 
pear. The railway company and four others 
from whom the money had been so unlaw- 
fully obtained in various sums filed their 
cross-complaints against the defendant union 
praying for judgment against the union in 
the respective amounts which had been ob- 
tained by Paulson from them upon the 
checks, and for the application of the $1,- 
149.90 deposited with the clerk of the superi- 
or court toward the payment of such judg- 
ments. The defendant union answered these 
cross-complaints upon the merits, resisting 
the claims for personal judgment made 
against it, though not resisting distribution 
of the $1,149.90 to the cross-complainants de- 
posited by the sheriff with the clerk of the 
superior court. The defendant union did 
not challenge the jurisdiction of the court 
to try the question of its liability upon the 
checks and render judgments accordingly in 
this action. A trial upon the merits re- 
sulted in the rendering of judgments dis- 
tributing the fund among the cross-com- 
plainants in proportion as their rights ap- 
peared, and awarding personal judgments 
in favor of each of them against the union 
for the respective balances so found to be 
due them upon the checks. From this dis- 
position of the cause the union has appealed 
to this court, challenging the correctness of 
the judgments, in so far as recovery was 
thereby awarded against it. 

In July, 1923, and for some time prior 
thereto, Paulson was and nad been in the 
employ of appellant union as a bookkeeper, 
having access to its books and records. Ap- 
pellant was at that time handling a large 
amount of berries for its various members, 
and was somewhat behind in its computing 
and remitting the amounts due to them. 
The rules of appellant required its checks 
upon its bank account to be signed by 
Peirce, its president, and Nelson, its treas- 
urer. About the middle of July, 1923, In 
order to catch up with tne making of such 
remittances, it was ‘agreed between these 
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two officers and the bookkeepers of appellant 
that they would meet at the office of ap- 
pellant on the following Sunday and com- 
pute the amounts due its several members 
and make remittances accordingly. In order 
to expedite the contemplated work, as it is 
claimed, Peirce and Nelson, as president 
and treasurer, a few days prior to the con- 
templated Sunday meeting, signed in blank 
an entire book of checks of appellant upon 
its bank account. This was done in con- 
templation of the possibility that one of 
them might not be present at the Sunday 
meeting. ‘The book of signed checks was 
then placed by them in the office safe of ap- 
pellant, Paulson having as free access to 
the book of signed blank checks as the offi- 
cers themselves. Thereafter, on July 18, 
before the contemplated Sunday meeting, 
Paulson took from the book several of the 
signed blank checks, filled in the blank 
spaces his own name in each of them as 
payee and the amounts aggregating consider- 
ably more than the $1,149.90 above men- 
tioned. He then presented these checks to 
and received cash in the amounts of their 
full face value from several respondents re- 
spectively; they each then becoming inno- 
cent holders in good faith for full value of 
the checks so received and cashed by them. 
Soon thereafter Paulson’s wrongdoing in 
connection with the checks was discovered 
and he was arrested, when there was taken 
from his person by the sheriff the $1,149.90. 
Paulson thereupon voluntarily signed a 
paper stating in substance that this money 
was proceeds of the checks so cashed by the 
respondents, and consenting that it should 
be returned to those from whom he had so 
received it. So far we have related the facts 
in substance as they are related by appel- 
lant’s own counsel in their brief. We note, 
however, another fact which they seem to 
have overlooked. Peirce, the president, 
testified with reference to the duties of Paul- 
son as bookkeeper that “he as a rule wrote 
out all the checks except the signature, be- 
cause that was a part of his duties.” 

It is plain that all these checks, when re- 
ceived by respondents, were complete and 
did not upon their face indicate in the 
slightest degree that they were other than 
the genuine checks of appellant, were signed 
by the genuine signature of appellant by its 
officers duly authorized to sign and issue 
such checks, and that respondents paid the 
full face value of each of the checks when 
acquiring them. Counsel for appellant con- 
tend that, since the checks were completed 


by filling in the amount and the name of 
the payee in each and put into circulation 
by Paulson without authority, they were 
void and of no effect as evidencing obliga- 
tions of appellant, though they have fallen 
into the hands of respondents in due course 
as innocent holders. It is the settled law 
of this state that: 

“Where the instrument is m the hands of 
a holder in due course, a valid delivery 
thereof by all parties prior to him so as to 
make them liable to him is conclusively pre- 
sumed.” Section 3407, Rem. Comp. Stat. 
Angus v. Downs, 85 Wash. 75, 147 P. 630, 
L. R. A. 1915E, 351. 

So, for purposes of our present inquiry, we 
have here genuine checks of appellant as to 
signatures, and also as to delivery in so far 
as the checks were capable of delivery for 
appellant. Thus our inquiry becomes limited 
to the question of appellant becoming bound 
to respondents as innocent holders in due 
course by the acts of Paulson in completing 
the checks; that is, in filling in the amount 
and the name of the payee in each. We have 
seen that Paulson “as a rule wrote out all 
the checks except the signature, because 
that was part of his duties”; that he was one 
of appellant’s bookkeepers having as free 
access to the safe and the signed blank 
checks as the officers themselves had; and 
that among his duties was that of aiding in 
computing and determining the amounts for 
which such checks were given. 

Were not appellant’s officers guilty of 
such negligence in signing the blank checks 
and leaving them in the safe to which Paul- 
son had access as much as they had, in other 
words, in placing the signed blank checks 
as much in Paulson’s possession as in their 
own possession, as to now estop appellant 
from asserting that the checks were then 
drawn and put in circulation without its 
authority? We think this inquiry must be 
answered in the affirmative. The decisions 
of the courts, it must be conceded, are seem- 
ingly not in harmony touching the liability 
of the signer of blank checks which have 
found their way into the hands of innocent 
holders under circumstances more or less 
similar to those here shown. We think, 
however, a considerable portion of such 
seeming want of harmony has been the re- 
sult of the varying facts of the particular 
cases as much or more than the want of 
harmony in views as to the fundamental 
principles brought to the aid of the solution 
of the problem in each particular case. In 
Snodgrass v. Sweetser, 15 Ind. App. 682, 44 
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N. E. 648, there was drawn in question the 
liability of the signer, Snodgrass, by her 
agent, of a blank check upon her bank ac- 
count. After being so signed with other 
blank checks in a book, it was left upon or 
in a desk in her agent’s office, in any event 
not under lock. It was secretly taken there- 
from by a stranger, the amount and payee 
being thereafter filled in; it being put in 
circulation and finding its way to the bank 
and paid in due course, the bank becoming 
the holder or rather the payor in due course 
and innocently. Holding that Snodgrass 
became liable upon such check, in view of 
the manner in which it was completed and 
put in circulation, as a result of the negli- 
gence of herself and her agent, Justice Ross, 
speaking for the court, said: 


When the appellant, Snodgrass, signed 
and delivered to her agent, Stiltwell, the 
blank checks, she was bound to know that 
they were liable to be lost or stolen, and 
that, if they fell into the hands of un- 
scrupulous or dishonest persons | might 
be filled in with the name of a payee and a 
definite sum, and presented to the appellees 
for payment. It is well settled, as a general 
rule, that the payment of a forged check, 
draft, or order must be borne by the party 
paying it. But, when the party disavowing 
the obligation has been guilty of negligence 
which is the immediate and direct cause of 
misleading the payor into paying it, he must 
reimburse such payor, for his act or omission 
was the cause that induced its payment. It 
was appellant’s own negligence, whether her 
own individually or that of her agent, that 
caused the appellees to part with their money, 
and she should reimburse them for what she, 
by her negligence, induced or led them to 
pay out. Reason and principle require that 
if one person, by his negligence, causes or 
induces another to pay out money for his 
benefit, he should reimburse such person for 
the amount so paid out. This rule is es- 
pecially applicable as between the parties 
to this action, as disclosed by the facts 
found by the court. By her signature to 
the check she in effect vouched for its gen- 
uineness, and she is estopped, as between 
herself and the appellees, by reason of her 
negligence, from setting up that it was 
stolen, and the name of the payee and the 
amount inserted without her knowledge or 
consent. It was her own negligence that 
brought about the loss, and she must suffer 
for it. 


The decision of this court in Ladd & Til- 
ton Bank v. Small, 126 Wash. 8, 216P. 862, 
while not directly in point, is in harmony 
with and strongly suggests the soundness of 


these views so expressed by the Indiana 
court. In section 3414, Rem. Comp. Stat. 
a portion of our Negotiable Instruments 
Law, we read: 


Where a signature is forged or made with- 
out authority of the person whose signature 
it purports to be, it is wholly inoperative, 
and no right to retain the instrument, or to 
give a discharge therefor, or to enforce pay- 
ment thereof against any varty thereto, can 
be acquired through or under such signature, 
unless the party, against whom it is sought 
to enforce such right, is precluded from set- 
ting up the forgery or want of authority. 


This is the only section of our statute re- 
lating to the effect of forged negotiable in- 
struments, in so far as forgery touches the 
question of liability of the purported maker 
of the instrument. It is to be noted that 
the forgery there mentioned is only the 
forgery of the signature; and further, that 
even as to that, the purported maker may 
be estopped from asserting such forgery as 
a defense to his liability upon the instru- 
ment. This strongly suggests that as to 
other acts of forgery, such as falsely filling 
in a blank check actually signed by the 
purported maker, estoppel will be more 
readily sustained as against a defense of 
forgery in other respects set up by the pur- 
ported maker of the instrument. We have 
read the decisions cited by counsel upon 
both sides of this controversy thought to 
have a bearing upon it, and are led to the 
conclusion, as stated in the text of 3 R. C. 
L. 1025, that “sound reason would seem to 
require the question to be resolved with a 
view to the facts of the particular case and 
the principles of negligence.” As to whether 
or not the negligence of the signer and pur- 
ported maker of the negotiable instrument 
is such to estop the purported maker of the 
instrument from setting up forgery or want 
of authority on the part of the one who com- 
pletes and actually issues the instrument, 
as in this case, we think ordinarily be- 
comes a mixed question of law and fact; in- 
deed, in its last analysis, almost wholly the 
latter. This view finds support in Dodd v. 
Dunne, 71 Wis. 578, 37 N. W. 430, and Robb 
v. Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances, 186 Pa. 
456, 40 A. 969, 41 L. R. A. 695, 65 Am. St. 
Rep. 868. In the consideration of this 
particular problem we should carefully keep 
in mind that this is not a case of alteration 
of a completed instrument as involved in 
Knoxville Nat. Bk. v. Clark, 51 Iowa, 264, I 
N. W. 491, 33 Am. Rep. 129; Walsh v. Hunt, 
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120 Cal. 46, 52 P. 115, 39 L. R. A. 697; 
Critten v. Chemical National Bank, 171 N. 
Y. 219, 63 N. E. 969, 57 L. R. A. 529; and 
National Exchange Bank v. Lester, 194 N. 
Y. 461, 87 N. E. 779, 21 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
402, 16 Ann. Cas. 770 Those cases involved 
alterations in instruments complete upon 
their face, as to which alterations the makers 
were in no way responsible This is far 


different from the signing of a check leaving 
blanks to be filled without which it is mani- 
festly upon its face not complete, as in this 
case. Some other contentions are made and 
briefly argued, but we think they are so far 
devoid of merit as not to call for discussion 
here. 

The judgments of the superior court are 
affirmed. 


ay 


Business Combination vs. Unrestrained Competition 


USINESS combination has proved 
necessary in modern American in- 
dustrial and commercial life and 

the old system of wasteful, unrestrained 
competition is passing out of existence, 
declares the Bank of America as a re- 
sult of a study of combinations. While 
attempts at combination have come into 
conflict with the law in the past, the 
bank sees a more liberal attitude of the 
Government in recent actions. 

“Unrestrained and cut-throat compe- 
tition has caused heavy losses in many 
lines of business. The evils of such 
competition are numerous, but most im- 
portant is cutting prices below the cost 
of production even when the market is 
glutted. This course wipes out the mar- 
gin of profit of the individual producer, 
while over-production tends to cause 
business crises and hence is disastrous 
to the entire community. 

“To overcome these evils, various 
forms of co-ordination and combination 
have been tried in this country, but at 
every step business men, seeking thus 
to stabilize production and marketing, 
have come into conflict with laws which 
seek to protect the principle of free 
competition. In some instances, the 
courts have given a liberal interpreta- 
tion to these laws but many forms of 
business combinations have been found 
illegal and so have been dissolved. The 
Federal Trade Commission is even now 
engaged in attacking co-operative meth- 


ods in several industries, such as the 
price fixing agreement between the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and its competi- 
tors in lamp manufacture.” 

After reviewing the history of busi- 
ness combinations in this country, the 
Bank of America study takes up the 
present era of combinations, including 
railroad consolidations, super-power, 
co-operative marketing, chain distribu- 
tion systems and trade associations. 

“The necessities of the war forced 
American industry into greater co-oper- 
ative efforts and demonstrated not only 
the benefits of such co-operation but 
also the disastrous results of cut-throat 
competition. As a result, government 
prosecution of combinations of business 
men has assumed a milder aspect, and 
it is now generally accepted by the pub- 
lic that a certain amount of business 
combination is indispensable. The most 
striking example of this change of front 
is the Transportation Law of 1920, 
which now legalizes the old forbidden 
pools and makes it incumbent upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
bring the railroads of the country into 
a small number of huge systems. An- 
other important integration movement 
is going forward in the public utility 
field, where the advantages of super- 
power, or unified control and operation 
of public utility plants over wide areas 
of the country, make combination neces- 
sary.” 
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“New Business Campaign by Chicago Bank 
Brings $11,649,190 in 90 Days 


fpr business campaign, 
which covered a period of 
ninety days and which brought 
new bank business aggregating 
$11,649,190 and new customers 
numbering 4738, has recently 
been concluded by the Union 
Trust Company of Chicego. 

The phenomenal success of 
the campaign, which was widely 
announced in the daily press, 
was made possible by the active 
assistance of patrons, stock- 
holders and directors. 

The results of this campaign 
further emphasize what can be 
accomplished in building new 
business and extending bank- 
ing relationships with a prop- 
erly attuned organization of 
employees, officers, stockholders 
and directors. 

The original goal was placed 
at $3,500,000 in new business, 
this amount to be _ reached 
within a period of three months. 
This mark was passed in 
twenty-four working days. At 
an employees’ annual dinner on 
February 11, it was decided to 
double this quota. The final 
total is three and one-half times 
the original objective. 

The large volume of new 
business came from many sec- 
tions of Chicago and represents 
customers’ savings and check- 
ing accounts, bond and mort- 
gage sales, and trust business. 
The new trust business, how- 
ever, was scored on the basis 
of only a very small percentage 
of the value of the property 
involved 

The campaign was handled 
under the direction of a cam- 
paign committee consisting of 
three members and an execu- 


tive secretary. This committee 
organized twenty-three teams, 
each having a captain and 
fifteen or more workers. The 
entire personnel of the workers 
included officers and employees 
of the bank, numbering in ex- 
cess of 400 men and women. 
The Union Trust Company, 
which is one of Chicago’s oldest 
commercial banks, was founded 


nkers Magazine 


in 1869, and has a capital and 
surplus of $6,000,000. The bank 
has attained its present stand- 
ing without consolidation or 
merger with any other financial 
institution. It is located in the 
heart of the downtown or 
“loop” district of Chicago, at 
Madison and Dearborn streets. 
It recently purchased from the 
Chicago Tribune the eighteen- 
story office structure in which 
it occupies four floors and which 
is now called the Union Trust 
Building. 


Concluding 90 Days of Special New Business Effort ae 
New Customers’ Business, $11,649,1902 | == 
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The Union Trust Company of Chicago took full page space 
in local newspapers to announce the results of its remarkable 


ninety days’ campaign for new business. 


Yhe copy in the 


above advertisement includes a brief outline of how the 
campaign was conducted, and reproduces a laudatory letter 
sent to the company’s chairman by a well known Chicago 


business man. 


The right hand column of the advertisement 


contains a few words of appreciation from the twenty-three 
teams of officers and employees who were activery engaged 


in the campaign, 


to the old customers, friends and 


stock- 


holders who helped make the campaign the success that it 


proved to be. 
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MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
AND YORKVILLE BANK UNITE TODAY 
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An advertisement in the form of a miniature newspaper. 


A New York bank used three-column space in local papers 


for a newspaper of its own, 


announcing its absorption of 


another bank in regular newspaper style. 


Backing Up the Advertising Inside the Bank* 


By ALLARD SMITH 
Vice-president Union Trust Company of Cleveland, Obio 


KNOW of no specific recipe 

or special treatment where- 
by the bank’s advertising may 
be backed up inside the bank. 
I believe it is a job of living 
up to the bank’s advertising, 
rather than backing it up. It 
is up to the bank to do every- 
thing in its power to make its 


*Extracts from an address re- 
cently delivered before the Re- 
gional Savings Banks Conference 


in Minneapolis, Minn. 


service truly and _ sincerely 
equivalent to the description of 
that service in the bank’s ad- 
vertising. 

In a bank building where 
various departments are spread 
over several floors of the 
building, it is necessary to set 
up an efficient system of in- 
formation desks and accessible 
means of getting about, so that 
any customer coming into the 


bank and asking for any de. 
partment can be conducted to 
that department immediately. 
These are typical of the phys- 
ical necessities which must be 
considered in backing up aé- 
vertising. 

An important point which has 
to do with maintaining service 
is the proper distribution of in- 
formation covering specific sub- 
jects to all employees through- 
out the entire bank. The Union 
Trust Company has _inaugu- 
rated a savings plan known as 
“The $1000 Club” whereby the 
club member agrees to buy $1000 
for $925.60 on easy payments of 
$4.45 per week. Two days be- 
fore this plan went into effect 
and was advertised in the news- 
papers, all of the men in our 
bank who come in contact with 
the public were called together, 
and were given, in detail, the 
entire operation of this plan. 
They were shown copies of our 
newspaper advertising, street 
car cards, direct-by-mail litera- 
ture and a budget sheet in con- 
nection with the plan; they 
were also shown the special 
pass books for club members 
and were given instructions as 
to how to handle inquiries and 
open accounts of this nature. 
Advance preparation is, I be- 
lieve, very essential. 

This special “$1000 Club” was 
merchandised just like any good 
manufactured product is mer- 
chandised. For example, we of- 
fered a specially attractive pass 
book, showing a pre-determined 
savings goal. Certainly our 
regular savings pass books set 
up no goal for the saver to 
strive toward, rather they fea- 
ture how little he has saved. 
Instead of painting the attain- 
ment—$1000—in brilliant colors, 
our present pass books exag 
gerate the rough road toward 
the attainment. I thoroughly 
believe that no small share of 
the success of the Christms 
Money Club lies in the fact that 
it strongly features the goal and 
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gives graphic, visual evidence 
of progress toward this goal. 

As to backing up the adver- 
tising inside the bank in con- 
nection with the human equa- 
tion—that is, the personal re- 
actions of the tellers, the 
guards, the bookkeepers, etc. 
The way in which every in- 
dividual employee of the bank 
backs up the bank’s advertising 
may be expressed in four 
words—“responsive, intelligent, 
efficient, courteous.” The prob- 
lem, of course, is to get the 
employees to live up to this 
idea. 

Now first I want to say what 
I believe should not be done. 
There is often a temptation to 
attempt to make over the per- 
sonality of the bank’s employees 
by handing them cut-and-dried 
pieces of inspirational copy, 
mottoes for the tellers’ cages, 
etc. Frankly, I think it is 
ridiculous to try to make over 
a man by hanging a_ gold- 
framed, three-colored motto 
under his nose. A _ chronic 
grouch can stare at a _ sign 
which says “be courteous” nine 
hours a day for a year, and at 
the end of the year he will be 
just as grouchy as ever. You 
can not preach a man_ into 
changing his personality. The 
change must come from inside 





In His Inaugural. Address This 
Afternoon President Coolidge 
Referring To Tax Reduction 
Said:— 

“The method of raising revenue ought not to impede 
the transaction of business; it ought to encourage it. 


“| am opposed to extremely high rates, because they 
produce little or no revenue, because they are bad 
for the country, and, finally, because they are wrong. 

“The wise and corréct course to follow in taxation and 
all other economic legislation is not to destroy those 
who have already secured success, but to create con- 
ditions under which every one will have a better 
chance to be successful.” 


Our policy of paying 4% interest on savings accounts has always 
been “to create conditions under which everyone will have a better 
chance to be successful.” 

There is no better chance for success 
than by a steedily growing Bank Account. 


THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


Resources over $13,000,000.00 











On the day of President Coolidge’s inauguration the 
Plainfield Trust Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, ran a 
newspaper advertisement three columns wide in a prominent 
position, giving extracts from the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress referring to tax reduction. 


the man himself and not from should shake hands, how they 
the outside. should say a cheerful “good- 

Another method frequently morning,” etc, etc. Such a 
used is to call all the employees meeting is valuable as part of 
together for a big meeting a larger program, otherwise it 
where a “service expert” from is of doubtful lasting effect. 
outside the bank tells them how Such a meeting, when held, 
they ought to smile, how they should always be on the bank’s 
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This long established Philadelphia trust company has designed an unusually appropriate frame for 
the well constructed copy which the above group of advertisements contains. 
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he key weighs three pounds 


Today, no matter how little you possess, you 
keep your treasure safe without expense or worry in t! 
strong bank. Use a checking account for conven 
and interest-bearing savings account for steady on 


HENNEPIN COUNTY 
SAVINGS BAN 


“ Spungs Checking Sabe-Depesit/~ 
511 MARQUETTE 


Chama Save Band on Manowar 


eS 















A newspaper advertisement run 
three columns wide by a Minne- 
apolis bank, in conjunction with 
a display in the bank’s lobby of 
a rare old treasure chest dating 
back to the days of Captain Kidd. 


time, and not after hours at a 


time when the employee is 
anxious to get home to his 
family. 


In order to make a man ef- 
ficient and courteous on his job, 
the urge to be efficient and 
courteous must come from with- 


VERY effort is made 
to conduct each bank- 
ing transaction from the 
point of view of the 
customer in-so-far as it is 


compatible with sound 
banking principles. 
Every Bombing Service 


CENTRAL TRUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


Ss MONROE STREET AT LA SALLE 





Concise and compact copy set in an 
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in himself. He must desire to 
acquire that sort of personality. 
He must be in contact with 
these qualities displayed on the 
part of his bank officers, and 
suggested in the conditions sur- 
rounding his working arrange- 
ments and quarters in the bank. 

Do we not sometimes put $500 
into a newspaper advertisement 
and have it fall flat, whereas 
half that amount paid to a 
teller or a new account man 
would have revived his en- 
thusiasm for his job and him- 
self? Would it not have been 
better to have spent half as 
much in advertising and the bal- 
ance in insuring the whole- 
souled sales enthusiasm of the 
force? That would be merchan- 
dising. That would be intelli- 
gent advertising in its largest 
sense, for what manufacturer 
would spend a half million dol- 
lars in advertising a product 
and then send out a cold and 
disgruntled sales force? 

It sometimes happens that 
banks engage in a so-called 
“campaign.” Thousands of dol- 
lars are thrown into the adver- 
tising hopper, and that is the 
extent of the effort and the en- 
thusiasm. It is all on paper 
and no place else. It enthuses 
the public and the public comes 
in expecting to find the bank 


Father and Son 


bie US there comes a thrill 
of satislaction that our work 
has been well done when a father 
introduces his son two our officers 
and arranges for our banking 
service to continue unto the 
second generation. Have you a 
son or daughter to be taken into 
your and your bank's confidence? 


UST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


2) MONROE STREET AT LASALLE 








f a Chicago trust company. 


unusually good frame marks this group of advertis 


equally enthused. But what 
does this public find: It finds 
the bank absolutely uninformed 
and only casually enthusiastic. 
Just as a store is selling 
goods, the bank is Selling serv- 
ice. Every person in the bank 
who comes in contact with the 
public is an actual salesman 
When a teller opens a new ac- 
count he has not simply made 
an entry upon a new book—he 
has made a sale. We shall con- 
tinue to amplify, enlarge upon 
and pound home the idea of 
personal salesmanship on the 
part of every employee of the 
bank. Intelligence, responsive- 
ness, efficiency, courtesy and 
enthusiasm yo hand in hand 
with salesmanship. They are 
part and parcel of it. A man 
cannot sell without being en- 
thusiastic, responsive, courteous 
and efficient. With the selling 
idea go faith and loyalty to 
one’s institution and the prod- 
uct of that institution, which in 
your bank is service. If you 
can get your people to feel that 
they are selling the bank, they 
will sell themselves on courtesy 
and efficiency. The urge will 
come from within themselves 
and will, therefore, be powerful 
enough to produce results. 
Backing up the advertising 
inside the bank involves, first, 
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A FIRM FINANCIAL 
FOUNDATION 


The most important part of a business 
srocture is its financial foundation. If that 
remains firm, the business can be built up 
surely and steadily 

Business men who build wisely early seek 
the counsel and support of a sound banking 


connection 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


tee ‘sregee On 
Seater 


‘iS | Pare Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
f+ London Office: 26 Old Broad Street 

















For Your Financial Needs-~ 


In Banking. fox 
Investment f 





















For general effectiveness of layout and construction this group of advertisements of a New York 


a layout of actual physical 
banking facilities to such an 
extent that service can actually 
be performed as advertised; 
second, properly and effective- 
ly merchandising your product 
—service; and third, develop- 
ment of personal salesmanship 
among the employees to such a 
point that they will voluntarily 
attain that degree of intelli- 
gence, responsiveness, efficiency 
and courtesy which is neces- 
sary in order to live up to the 
bank’s advertising. 

It is not an easy task, and 
it requires persistent effort 
and continual attention, but the 
pleasure in accomplishment is 
great, and the profitable re- 
sults to the bank are well worth 
the achievement. 


& 


Hardesty Advanced 
NNOUNCEMENT of the 


appointment of Paul L. 
Hardesty as assistant cashier of 
the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago, was made following a 
recent meeting of the board of 


trust company would be hard to excel. 


directors of the institution. The 
news of Mr. Hardesty’s promo- 
tion among the official staff of 
the bank also contained the an- 
nouncement that he would con- 
tinue to supervise the publicity 
and advertising of the Union 
Trust Company. 

Mr. Hardesty entered the em- 
ploy of the bank five years ago, 
soon after his discharge as an 
officer of the Naval Reserve 
Corps in the World War. He 
has advanced through various 
positions, later becoming a 
member of the official staff as 
manager of the bank’s advertis- 
ing and publicity. 


& 


To Chapman’ National 
Bank of Portland, Maine, 
publishes an interesting monthly 
house organ, pocket size and 
illustrated, known as “The 
Teller”. Volume 1., number 1. 
appeared in January of this 
year. 

The Chapman National also 
publishes a compact and well 
printed little booklet, with illus- 
trations in colors, known as the 


“Chapman National Service 
Book.” This booklet explains 
the various services which the 
bank has to offer in a very con- 
cise and understandable man- 
ner. 





“He said this to his Son 
—because his Father 
- had said it to Him” — 


Just 7 words 
“Don't spend ital. Save a part.” 


Save $5aweek for 5 years— 
Save $10 a week for 10 years--. 
Save $20 a week for 20 years- 


Enough —(and you haven't 
missed it t while soe he it.) Enough 
moncy to make the down payment 
ona fine home, plus an automolile. 
plus luxuries, plus peace of mind 





Be sure the bank you sJeet has the 
word “Savings” in its name. All 
savings banks are mutual savings 
banks, which means that there afe 
no stock! rs and all carnings 
are. for the benefit of the deposi- 
tors. Their surplus is not distrib- 
uted to stuckh as dividends, 
but held solely for the protection 
of its depositors. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


of NEW YORK, BRONX and ¥ E-TCHESTER COUNTIES 




















An interesting example of the co- 
operative newspaper advertising, 
two columns wide, which mutual 
savings banks in and adjacent to 
New York City have been doing. 
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A view of the lobby of the First National Bank of Waynesboro, Penna., during the Jungle Show 
This display of a bank in a town of 10,000 population attracted a 
crowd of 35,000 people, and is said to have been the largest and finest collection of Pennsylvania 
animals ever brought together in one place. i 


recently staged by the bank. 


Unique Methods of Advertising Used by 


Pennsylvania Bank 


I N order to bring to the peo- 
ple of its community con- 
crete examples of the various 
products manufactured in the 
town, the First National Bank 
of Waynesboro, Penna., recently 
staged a series of industrial 
shows in its lobby. 
Waynesboro is a hustling in- 
dustrial town of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, situated in the southern 
part of Franklin County, about 
sixty-eight miles from Harris- 


burg, Penna., and about seventy- 
five miles from Washington, 
D..C. 

The town is proud of its 
many industries—all of which 
are owned and operated by 
local capital, with but one ex- 
ception. 

The names of the industries 
are household words among the 
people, yet few, except the 
workmen employed in_ their 
manufacture, know anything 





A display of the Frick Company, manufacturers of refrigera- 
tors, in the lobby of the First National Bank of Waynesboro 
during one of the industrial shows staged by the bank. 


about the products themselves. 
So, in order to show the people 
of the community, as well as the 
traveling public, the various 
machines at work, the bank se- 
cured the hearty co-operation 
of the manufacturers and 
staged a series of industrial 
shows that won praise from all 
who saw them. Each show was 
operated by an expert who 
could impart any information 
that was asked. 

The displays, some of which 
are reproduced on accompany- 
ing pages, were as_ follows: 
Landis Tool Company, which 
manufactures machines for in- 
ternal and external grinding. 
The display exhibited at the 
bank was a machine for grind- 
ing an automobile crankshaft. 
The Waynesboro Knitting Mill 
installed a knitting machine 
making the silk and cotton web, 
which was turned over to two 
operators who, in the presence 
of interested spectators, com- 
pleted the work of finishing the 
garments—women’s underwear. 
The Landis Machine Company 
exhibited a bolt-threading ma- 
chine, and also die heads, rang- 
ing from five pounds to twenty- 
five hundred pounds. Frick 
Company showed a one ton ice 
capacity refrigerating machine 
in operation. The Deca Disc 
Phonograph Company exhibited 
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ix machines, two of them com- 
mercial types. The Emmert 
Manufacturing Co. displayed 
vises, wood-turning lathes and 
drawing boards, the latter in 
ize from the table type to the 
vall type, twelve feet by twenty 
feet. The Autodex, the youngest 
industry, showed a card-filing 
gystem operated by a few keys 
vhich immediately produced 
the desired card. A display of 
antique furniture—originals and 
reproductions—and a display of 
hand-made rugs and quilts 
dosed the industrial exhibition. 

During the Christmas season, 
instead of the usual ornamented 
trees, the bank staged what it 
termed a Jungte Show. The 
bank was literally filled with 
trees—spruce, white pine, chest- 
nut and oak, in size from three 
feet to thirty-five feet—until it 
resembled a forest scene. With- 
out a single ornament, it was 
beautiful. It was decided, how- 
ever, to make the show of edu- 
cational value and the bank 
secured about 250 mounted ani- 
mals, foxes, bears, wildcats, 
beavers and a number of birds 
—all native to Pennsylvania. 
rhis was a treat for the school 
children and gave them an op- 
portunity to study the Pennsyl- 
vania animals at close range. 
The bank also had a tiger and 
i leopard and placed these high 
up over the vault, as though 
they were coming out of the 
forest. It was declared to be 
the largest and finest collection 
of Pennsylvania animals ever 
brought together in one place. 
\bout 35,000 people saw the 
lisplay, large numbers coming 
from the surrounding counties. 
In order to afford the crowds 
in Opportunity to see the ex- 
hibit, the bank remained open 
each evening during the week 
of Christmas, on Sunday after- 
hoon and on Christmas Day and 





New Year's Day. On the Sat- 
urday night before Christmas 





Knitting machine display of the Waynesboro Knitting Mill 
in the lobby of the First National Bank of Waynesboro during 


one of its industrial shows. 


the crowd was so great that 
the bank had to call in the 
service of a policeman to handle 
it and allowed only so many to 
come in at a time. 

As to the advantages that 
have accrued to it from this 
display, the bank says that only 
time will tell. But it adds that 
children who never came into 
the bank before are coming in 
regularly and are still talking 
about the Jungle Show. 


New Bank Magazine 

66 PROGRESS” is the title of 

a monthly magazine pub- 
lished by the East River 
Savings Institution of New 
York. The magazine contains 
chiefly articles of an inspira- 
tional nature on the subject of 
thrift. It is illustrated and 
printed in two colors. “Prog- 
ress” made its first appearance 
with the January, 1925 number. 





Display of a bolt-threading machine, and die heads, products 
of the Landis Machine Company of Waynesboro, Penna., in 
the lobby of the First National Bank of Waynesboro. 
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Reproduction of the center spread of a folder published by the Home Savings Bank of Boston, 


showing examples of first page advertising used by 


the 


How Banks Are Advertising 


HE Home Savings Bank of 
Boston publishes a _ four- 
page folder which contains sev- 
eral unusual and very effective 
features. On the first page (re- 
produced elsewhere in Bankine 
Pusuicitry) of this folder, as 
an inset on a facsimile of the 
first page of a newspaper, is a 
letter addressed to depositors 
from the president of the Home 
Savings, explaining why the 
bank advertises. A center 
double spread reproduces ex- 
amples of first page advertising 
the bank in Boston 
1924. This 
spread is reproduced 
above. President Carl M. 
Spencer of the Home Savings 
Bank says in his letter to de- 
positors on the first page of the 
folder: 
“Why do we advertise? 
“Becayse we want people to 
where we are, what we 


used by 
newspapers in 
double 


know 


are, what we can do for them— 
and to regard us as a friendly, 
convenient, strong, mutual sav- 
ings bank for their use. 

“If you think of us as such a 
bank we suggest that you pass 
along the word, now and then— 

“The ‘Home’ is a good bank 
to do business with.” 

“If someone has helped you 
find this bank and induced you 
to form the habit of saving, you 
will appreciate how valuable 
such a service would be to 
others. 

“Thousands of new accounts 
come to us each year from 
friendly recommendations. As 
you are reminded of us from 
time to time, send your friends 
to us. 

“Whenever you do so we shall 
be grateful and do our best to 
carry out the promise of friend- 
liness which we try to voice in 
our advertisements.” 


bank in Boston newspapers in 1924. 


HE = Fidelity-International 
Trust Company of New 
York is mailing out every month 
some very unusual savings let- 
ters, personally signed by one 
of the bank’s senior officers 
These letters are always timel) 
and always very human. There 
is in the letters an apparent 
subordination of the savings 
message to a friendly greeting 
But the letters have brought re- 
turns in actual dollars and 
cents. Some of them have 
pulled as high as 15 per cent 
The letter sent out by the 
bank in April reads: 


“Good Morning! This is 
B-A-N-K 
broadcasting on a wave length 
of Thrift—the equivalent of 
contented mind. 

“It’s April—Play Ball’ is the 
cry—The Rookies and Regulars 
are all lined up—They all look 
great—but— 

“It’s playing the game th! 
counts. . Some. never get * 
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frst—others die at second and 
third—Ruth scores a home run 
—Great applause—and Ruth is 
King. 

“The game of life is much the 
same—All men are players— 
Opportunity pitches—Thrift is 
the big stick—and the specta- 
tors roast the failures. 

“What is your score? 

“Yours for Thrift 
Vice-president.” 


& 


N the morning of March 
26 an item appeared in 
New York newspapers regard- 
ing a safe-cracking operation 
on Broadway, near the Gotham 
National Bank, resulting in the 
loss to a business concern of 
several thousand dollars. At 
nine o’clock of the morning that 
the item appeared inserts repro- 
ducing it were being put in 
every pass book brought into 
the Gotham Bank and a boy 
was distributing them through 
neighborhood stores. At the 
bottom of the inserts, over the 
signature cut of the Gotham 
Safe Deposit Corporation ap- 
peared the following copy: 
“Keep your valuables in a 
Safe Safe. Take a box in our 
great vault—the community 
strong box.” 
& 


HE “Bee Hive,” monthly 

house organ of the Henne- 
pin County Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn., made its 
initial appearance Jast fall. 
This interesting little publica- 
tion contains an admixture of 
inspirational thrift copy and 
some readable facts about the 
bank’s personnel and _ services. 
Minnie Ann Buzbee, advertising 
manager of the bank, is editor 
of the “Bee Hive.” 


& 
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First page of folder published by the Home Savings Bank of 
Boston showing inset of signed letter from the president of 


the bank to depositors, 


and Trust Company of New 
York in behalf of its Paris of- 
fice. In addition to a general 
attractiveness in makeup, the 
booklet contains a useful map 
showing at a glance the exact 
location in Paris of the com- 
pany’s office. 


OME of the Florida banks 
have been placing stress, in 
the advertisements and direct 
mail matter which they have 
been publishing recently, on the 
constitutional amendment passed 
by the state legislature which 
does away with both state in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 
The Atlantic National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Florida, has 
published a _ booklet entitled 
“Friendly Florida” under which 
caption is a subhead reading 


telling why the bank advertises. 


“Where Escape from the Rigors 
of Northern Winters May be 
Combined with Freedom from 
Double Taxation.” The booklet 
contains a digest of the recent 
amendment to the Florida Con- 
stitution prohibiting state in- 
heritance and income taxes. 


& 


To Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Los Angeles in 
advertising its Christmas Sav- 
ings Club plan gave the plan an 
added appeal through the me- 
dium of a contest based on 200- 
word essays setting forth bene- 
fits of the club. Cash prizes 
totaling $50 were awarded and 
the winning essays printed for 
the public to read. The large 
number of essays submitted 


How Banks Are Advertising 
( ‘ontinued on page 843) 
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[8 the current bulletin of 

the Financial Advertisers 
Association, V. M. Fell, 
vice-president of the Se- 
curity National Bank of 
Everett, Wash., writes: “I 
honestly believe that many 
bank advertisements are ‘too 
nice.’ I don’t know a better 
way to put it. Perhaps we 
would be doing the people 
more of a good turn if we 
shot straight from the shoul- 
der once in a while.” 

Mr. Fell’s bank recently 
published a very unusual and 
outspoken advertisement, re- 
produced elsewhere in this 
number of Banxine Pus.ic- 
ity, entitled “Let the 
Joneses Go Hang!” He says 
that this advertisement is an 
outburst of his own feelings 
about a habit that seems to 
have taken a firm hold in 
this country. Mr. Fell has 
in mind the futile quest for 
social prestige which leads 
a certain number of other- 
wise sane and self-respecting 
families in almost every 
community of the country 
to enter a senseless competi- 
tion with their next door 
neighbors in an effort to see 
which family can “throw the 
biggest front.” 

The copy contained in the 


advertisement “Let the 
Joneses Go Hang!” reads as 
follows: 


Do whatever has to be done 
to keep your family out of the 
step-ahead-of-the-collector class 
and in the _ building-for-the- 
future class, where every fam- 
ily ought to be. 

Don’t try to keep up with 
the Joneses. 

Pass them by! 

You can do it with a Savings 
Account and Regular Deposits. 

A Savings Account is a better 
friend than the Joneses. 

Let the Joneses go hang. 


Mr. Fell says that this ad- 
vertisement not only went 
over in good style and drew 
favorable comment from 
many sources, but that the 
bank’s savings department 
opened several accounts for 
people who said that the ad- 
vertisement has started them 
thinking. 


& 


T is helpful for a bank 

to devise some effective 
scheme for placing at the 
disposal of its depositors a 
convenient means of impres- 
sing in their minds the names 
and mental images of the 
bank’s various officers. 

The Federal - American 
National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C. meets this prob- 
lem by publishing a “who’s 
who” photograph sheet con- 
taining names and pictures 
of the bank’s officers. This 
sheet is pasted on the inside 
cover of three to a page 
check books, the idea being 
to keep before depositors the 
faces of the 


names and 
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bank’s officers, thus enabling 
the depositors to become 
better acquainted and to fee! 
more at ease in their bugi- 
ness relations with the bank. 


@ 


HERE is a noticeable 

trend in the advertising 
of savings banks and say- 
ings departments of banks, 
particularly in the larger 
cities, toward placing em- 
phasis on definite objectives. 
The banks visualize these 
objectives for the depositor 
instead of impressing him 
with how little he has saved 
by stressing the individual 
deposits. This is evidenced 
by the adoption of such 
schemes as the “Buy $1000 
Plan,” the “Monthly Sav- 
ings Plan,’ the “Insured 
Savings Plan,” and many 
other plans of a more or less 
similar nature. 

The Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York 
has evolved an extremely in- 
genious savings plan which 
it terms “Living Insurance.” 
The bank explains the plan 
thus: 

Living insurance is a fund 
which you keep permanently in 
the savings bank—equal to siz 
months of your average écrir 
ings. It means that no matter 
what may happen the living &- 
penses of your home are ip- 
sured for six full months. 

There is no substitute for liv- 
ing insurance—a fund always at 
your command, always worth 
dollar for dollar what you have 
put into it with the addition, 
under our plan, of interest 0 
monthly balances compounded 
semi-annuaily. 
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How Banks Are Advertising 
(Continued from page 669) 
gave some index of the degree 
of interest with which this idea 
was greeted by the public. 


& 


YEAR’S contest for new 

business was launched by 
the employees of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas 
City on April 15. The contest 
was started by a banquet, enter- 
tainment and dance, presided 
over by W. S. McLucas, presi- 
dent. 

The Commerce Trust’s 550 
employees have been divided 
into teams. A large number of 
cash bonuses and many other 
prizes offered for securing new 
business for all departments will 
be competed for. 


& 


HE Oakland Bank of Oak- 

land, Calif., recently con- 
ducted a six-weeks employees’ 
new business campaign which 
netted the bank $3,517,000 in 
new deposits. During the 
course of the campaign, which 
ran from October 14 to Novem- 
ber 29, last, more than 1900 
new accounts were opened. 

The bank termed its can 
paign the “Fifty Million Dollar 
Contest” the purpose being to 
raise the bank’s deposits from 
$48,590,000 to $50,000,000. This 
latter mark was exceeded by 
$2,107,000. 

Prize awards totaling $1500 
were given in connection with 
the contest. The total cost of 
new business brought in was 
less than $1 per account. 

The contest was conducted in 
the form of a mimic transcon- 
tinental automobile race, the 
captain of each team driving an 
automobile under the name of 
one of the characters taken 
from the comic strips of the 
newspapers. The progress of the 
race from day to day was shown 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











ARNOLD F. BRUNKOW 


Assistant secretary Oli National Bank and Union Trust 
Company, Spokane, Washington 


R. BRUNKOW first entered the banking business 

at the United States National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon. In 1912, he joined the Union Trust Company, 
one of the affiliated institutions of the Old National 
Bank of Spokane. He has served in the various depart- 
ments of the bank continuously since then, except for two 
years during which he served as an officer in the United 
States Army with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France. Shortly after his return from the service, he 
became identified with the publicity department of the 
Old National, and in January 1924, was promoted to 
the position of manager of the department for the 
affiliated institutions. He was made assistant secretary 
in January of this year. 
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A Savings Account is a better friend than the Joneses. 


Let the Joneses go hang! 


A striking advertisement of an Everett, 





Washington, bank. 


This advertise ment is commented on in the editorial column 
of this number of BANKING PUBLICITY. 


by a huge map put up in the 
bank’s lobby. Newspaper pub- 
licity kept the public informed 
daily regarding developments of 
the contest. 

Points in the contest were 
gained through three sources: 


1. New business secured from 
some one who was not a cus- 


tomer of any department of the 
bank. 

2. Permanent increases in de- 
posits secured from present cus- 
tomers of either the savings or 
commercial departments. 

3. An absolute promise of an 
account, having prospect sign 
form provided. 
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boone Fidelity Trust Com. 

pany of Buffalo has recently 
published an interesting and 
helpful booklet the title of 
which is “Co-operation Between 
Trust Companies and Life Ip. 
surance Men.” The booklet 
contains the text of an ad- 
dress delivered by Harvey F. 
Drollinger, vicc-president of the 
Fidelity Trust at a joint meet- 
ing of the Buffalo Managers of 


Life Underwriters and _ the 
Trust Officers’ Association of 
Buffalo. 


& 


Ruth Pearse Promoted 


ISS Ruth Pearse, who has 

recently been made ad- 
vertising manager of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
with the First Wisconsin insti- 
tutions for the past five years. 
She is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and is well known in club 
and business circles, being an 
active member of the College 
Women’s Club, the Wisconsin 
Smith Coll.ge Club, and the 
Women’s Advertising Club of 
Milwaukee. Miss Pearse has re- 
cently been elected president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Milwaukee, which club she 
represented at the London. Con- 
vention of the United Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World last 
vear. She is one of the youngest 
women bank executives in the 
country. 








————————— 
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BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 
IN connection with BANKING PUBLICITY there is conducted a Bank 


Advertising Exchange, containing a list of names of bank advertisers willing to ex- 
change advertisements, booklets and other publicity matter issued by them. 
subscriber who will agree to exchange advertising matter may be added to this list. 
A copy of this list may be had by any subscriber upon application. 
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What Cotton Production Figures Show 


OTTON production figures for 1924-5, 
A by counties, recently made public by 

the Census Bureau, are the subject 
of an analysis by the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis. 

As last season’s total was relatively large, 
due to favorable weather conditions, it is 
pointed out that any comparison with the 
results of recent years, to determine the 
trend of production, must be made with this 
fact in view. 

There are 831 counties for which separate 
totals are given. Of these, only seventy-four 
produced less than the average for the three 
years immediately previous, and thirty-three 
of these are in North Carolina alone. Of 
the remaining 757, no less than 540 had 
larger totals than in any one of the three 
years, 1921, 1922 and 1923. In 207 cases 
the increase amounted to 50 per cent. or 
more. 

These 207 counties receive particular con- 
sideration in the trust company’s study. 
Even after allowance is made for the good 
growing season, it is reasonable to believe 
that a 50 per cent. gain in production over 
the three previous years may well signify 
something in the way of a permanent up- 
ward tendency. As a matter of fact, avail- 
able data bear out this contention in some 
instances, while in others complete verifica- 
tion must await the developments of future 
years. 

Of the counties in question, Oklahoma has 
fifty-four, ‘Texas forty-seven, Georgia thirty- 
six, and Louisiana nineteen. The majority 
fall into fairly well defined districts, of 
which by far the largest and most important 
comprises Oklahoma and the adjacent 
northern, western and Panhandle counties of 
‘Texas. Other districts are as follows: New 
Mexico and the Rio Grande region of south- 
west Texas, large in area but still relative- 
ly small in production; the lower Mississippi 
valley counties of Louisiana, together with 
most of the southwestern quarter of that 
state; a fairly solid belt of territory be- 
ginning in northeastern Alabama and ex- 
tending southeastwardly across central and 
north-central Georgia. Beside these are 
smaller and less important districts in vari- 
ous parts of ‘Texas, central and southwest- 
ern Arkansas, southeastern Missouri, east- 


=46 


ern Mississippi, the coast counties of South 
Carolina, and northern North Carolina. 
Some of these regions are unimportant from 
a production standpoint. 

As in the past, much of the territory 
making the best showing has been subject to 
boll weevil influence for a number of years. 
The Louisiana and Alabama-Georgia dis- 
tricts are examples. In the large Oklahoma- 
Texas region the good results are due to 
mixed causes. In the east, weather condi- 
tions’kept the boll weevil down. In the west, 
particularly in the Texas Panhandle, favor- 
able weather and increased acreage tell the 
storys, Many counties in this part of Texas 
have Become important producers of cotton 
in the last few years only. and this is large- 
ly responsible for the state’s enormous 1924 
total. The older counties in the east did 
well but as a rule broke no records. 

Oklahoma’s showing is remarkable. Out of 
fifty-eight cotton counties, fifty-four bettered 
the 1921-23 totals by 50 per cent. or more 
and in thirty-five cases the increase exceeded 
100 per cent. North Carolina, a compara- 
tively recent weevil victim, made the least 
favorable record, but even in that state 
the 1921-23 average was exceded in half the 
counties. 

Of the fifty largest cotton producing coun- 
ties in 1924, Texas has thirty, Oklahoma 
seven, Mississippi five, South Carolina three, 
Arkansas two, and Arozina, Missouri and 
North Carolina, one each. Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Tennessee are not in the list. 
The five leaders, with their production in 
running bales, are Ellis, Texas (122,227); 
Williamson, Texas (106,672); MclLennan, 
Texas (104,815); Jackson, Oklahoma (104,- 
350) ; Tillman, Oklahoma (98,430). Outside 
Texas and Oklahoma the largest producer 
is Bolivar, Mississippi, ranking eighth. 
Mississippi county, Arkansas, is tenth; 
Spartanburg, S. C., fifteenth; Maricopa, 
Arizona, seventeenth; Dunklin, Missouri, 
thirty-fourth; Johnston, N. C., thirty-sixth. 
All of the fifty counties produced in excess 
of 45,000 running bales. 

On the whole, the detailed figures, like the 
state totals, seem to show once again that 
it is possible to produce good-sized cotton 
crops in boll weevil territory, although the 
peak of early years may never be reached. 
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“I would have been lost in Europe 
without your letter of credit” 


THIs CAPTION is taken from the 
letter of a business man who 
made his first trip abroad last 
summer. He carried an ETC 
Letter of Credit. 


“I was a stranger in London,” he 
writes, “but your London office made 
me feel at home. It did as much, in 
fact, as | would have expected from a 
London office of my own company. 


“When I went to Paris, at the start 
of an extended tour, a great load was 
lifted from my mind by your Travel 
Service Bureau there. It not only 
answered many questions with author- 


ity, but performed a score of services 
one would not ordinarily associate 
with a banking organization.” 

The Equitable will issue you 
its Letter of Credit imprinted 
withthe name of yourbank. It will 
entitle your customers to all the 
travel services our customers so 
highly appreciate. 

Many of your customers will 
go abroad this summer. There is 
no better way of keeping their 
good-will while they are in 
Europe than by furnishing them 
with ETC Credits. 


Write to our Foreign Travel Department now for full particulars, 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 

Bush House, Aldwych,W.C. 2 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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Swiss Finances and Economics in 1924. 


By a Swiss Correspondent 


the Great War, the financial and 

economic situation of Switzerland has 
greatly improved in the course of the last 
two years. Without any opening to the sea 
and surrounded by various large and pow- 
erful countries, Switzerland is not self- 
sufficing. So, she depends entirely on for- 
eign countries for her suppiies of coal, iron 
and various textile products. On the other 
hand, her works produce manufactured 
goods whose finish, in spite of the high 
cost of workmanship, secure them a rela- 
tively easy sale. But her great hydraulic 
wealth, which has been actively developed 
since 1914, rendered this country more and 
more independent of the need of foreign 
coal. The heavy fall of numerous foreign 
exchanges and the dumping which resulted 
therefrom have made the international ex- 
change of goods very difficult and have 
seriously hampered the various leading ex- 
port industries. Drastic measures had to 
be taken to protect the national industry 
menaced by the imports coming from coun- 
tries with depreciated currencies. 

Although the balance of trade continues 
to be adverse, as appears from the follow- 
ing table, the tendency of the foreign trade 
and the degree of activity of most economic 
branches of Switzerland are now much more 
satisfactory than they were a few years 


ago 


‘ FTER the difficult period following 


Foreign Trade of Switzerland 


(in millions of Swiss francs) 


Balance 
Total of Customs 
trade Imports Exports imports revenues 
1913 3296 1920 1376 -544 85.14 
1914 2665 1478 1187 -291 65.08 
1923 4002 2242 1760 -482 182.97 
1923* 2819 1549 1270 -279 130.78 
1924 3327 1801 1526 -275 136.46 


*9 months 


Switzerland sells more to the United 
States than she buys from that country. In 
1923 imports of goods of American origin 
amounted to only 178 millions Swiss francs 
(190 millions in 1922), whereas exports to 
the United States reached 209 millions 
francs (215 millions in 1922). The imports 
consisted mainly of wheat and other food- 
stuffs, cotton and various other raw ma- 
terials. On the other side, the United States 
purchased chiefly Swiss watches, dye-colors, 


silk goods, embroideries, jewelry, perfumes 
and chemical products (especially colors), 
cheese, chocolate, machinery, etc. 


- 


Financial Situation 


The finances of the Swiss Confederation, 
as well as those of most of the cantons and 
of the larger cities, have made great prog- 
ress of late. It may be recalled that during 
the war Switzerland had to meet high ex- 
penses for the mobilization of her army, 
and later on for unemployment, which were 
largely covered by fresh and_ increased 
taxes. In a recent message, the Federal 
Government expressed the hope of realizing 
budget equilibrium by 1926. The Swiss 
Minister of Finance is confident that no 
government loan will be needed in 1925. 

On the other hand, the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways will need more capital to carry on 
the electrification of the whole system, which 
so far has already involved an outlay of 
more than 500 millions of francs. The rail- 
way system of Switzerland covers 4662 kilo- 
meters (about 2900 miles) of which 3040 
kilometers (about 1900 miles) belong to the 
Swiss Federal Railways. More than one- 
fifth of the system is already electrified, and 
the electrification is to be entirely finished by 
1928. Hence Switzerland will be the first 
country whose entire railway system will be 
run by electric traction. For 1924 the oper- 
ating results of the Swiss Federal Railways 
have been much better than those for the 
same period of the previous year, as shown 
by the accomyanying table. 


Swiss Federal Railways 


(in millions of Swiss francs) 


Aggregate Excess 
operating Operating of 

income expenses receipts 

1913 213 142 70 

1914 184 135 48 

1923 368 260 107 

1923* 337 232 105 

1924* 369 241 128 


*11 months. 


For the first time since the war, the other 
state enterprises (post, telegraphs and tele- 
phones), which used to show heavy deficits, 
are also showing surpluses. The balance of 
payment now seems to be strongly in favor 
of Switzerland; in fact, the deficit of the 
balance of trade is more than compensated 
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for by the various invisible exports, such as 
transportation services, income on foreign 
investments, expenses of foreign travelers in 
Switzerland, the export of electric energy, 
and other items. 


Condition of Industry 


The industrial situation varies largely 
from one branch to the other. But, on the 
whole, unemployment has been rapidly and 
continuously decreasing in the course of the 
last few years. Furthermore the stabiliza- 
tion of various foreign rates of exchange has 
favorably influenced the degree of occu- 
pation of many Swiss industrial works. 
Nevertheless, margins of profit are still 
very small and the effects of foreign com- 
petition, especially of the German factories, 
are largely felt. 

Among the industries which have recorded 
a notable improvement, we may especially 
mention the watch-making industry. Swiss 
hotels have also realized very satisfactory 
results, and it seems that the prolonged de- 
pression from which they suffered has now 
come to an end. The metallurgical works 
have been very busy, due partly to the elec- 
trification of the main railways and partly 
to the intense development of hydraulic 
energy. The partial re-introduction of the 
52-hour week in many factories had decided 
advantages and has contributed greatly to 
an increase of production. Various textile 
factories (silks, cotton, etc.) have been more 
active lately. For the silk industry, how- 
ever, the decline in prices and the crisis 
which affected this important branch in the 
United States have also had a repercussion 
in this country, chiefly during the first half 
of 1924. But of late the situation has again 
improved. In the group of foodstuffs (con- 
densed milk, chocolates, canned goods, etc.) 
both production and exports have increased, 
although the very high tariffs of most in- 
dustrial countries are a serious handicap. 
Chemical works also suffer from foreign 
competition. The situation of the milk in- 
dustry, and of Swiss agriculture as a whole, 
has not changed much and remains normal. 


Banking 


The Swiss banking system in its organiza- 
tion and development bears many re- 
semblances to the American system, in spite 
of the difference in the banking laws. In 
Switzerland the only special banking law 
is that regulating the Swiss National Bank, 
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the central bank which has the exclusive 
privilege of issuing bank notes. The reserve 
of this bank has amounted to about 72% 
per cent. for 1924. 

The commercial banks constitute the most 
powerful factor of Swiss banking. Like the 
cantonal banks, which are the state banks 
of the cantons, and as such represent a 
special feature of the Swiss banking organ- 
ization, the leading commercial banks have 
formed an association, the so-called cartel of 
the Swiss banks, for the taking over and 
issuing of government, cantonal and munic- 
ipal loans. The chief work of these banks 
is the financing of industry and of home 
and foreign trade. The leading banks in the 
order of their paid-up capital are: the 
Swiss Bank Corporation, the Crédit Suisse, 
the Union Bank of Switzerland, the Banque 
Commerciale de Bale, the Banque Fédérale 
S. A.—which are the Big Five of Switzer- 
land—the Comptoir d’Escompte de Genéve, 
the Banque Populaire Suisse and Leu & 
Co.’s Bank Ltd. The actual position of the 
Swiss banks is very strong, because for years 









































TOURIST m CLASS TO FRANCE 
$/6222 round trip 


AVE you rested in the gardens of the 
Tuileries under an orange sunset . . . till 
the slow dark came. . . and a little moon like 
a silver boat swam upside down in the foun- 
tains? . . . Have you seen the Venus de Milo, 
velvet loveliness without equal, in the Louvre? 
. Have vou seen the Petit Trianon of Marie 
Antoinette and Fontainebleau of Napoleon? 
Have you seen the markets at dawn—and 
the Ritz at the dansant hour—Montmartre 
at night? Have you seen the quaint cafes of 
the moment, and the regal Opera of Paris? 
Have you seen modes launched at the races— 
and fortunes lost and won ? 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 





Of course a trip to France is possible now 
by way of the Tourist III class! 

You travel for ninety dollars, Tourist Ill 
class, in individual cabins on a French liner, o: 
a round trip for one hundred and sixty-tw 
dollars. The food is practically the same as for 
passengers who pay much more, though theres 
less variety. Plenty of deck space, salons, 
smoking rooms—dances—and a jolly crowé 

When you get to France, you can tour—for 
six dollars a day. Why not try it this sum- 
mer? . . . Doesn't it sound more attractiv 
than the vacations you've been taking? Writ 
for booklets . . . they are a trip in themselves 
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HE officers who serve correspon- 

dent customers in the _ Irving- 
Columbia Out-of-Town Office are 
specialists in a most practical, useful 
sense. 

Some of them have been bank execu- 
tives in other cities. Some have served 
as field representatives. All are familiar 
with the requirements of banks in differ- 
ent parts of the country—requirements 
with which they are kept in constant 
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for correspondent banks 


Irvinc Banx-CotumsiA Trust Company 
Rew York (ity 


tcuch through an Advisory Board, whose 
members are representative of impor- 
tant industries of the Nation. 

Concentrated in the Out-of-Town 
Office, a separate banking unit devoted 
wholly to the business of customers out- 
side of New York City, the service ot 
these specialists is your assurance that 
any correspondent transaction will be 
handled with understanding, accuracy 
and despatch. 








their business methods have been most con- 
servative. The results for 1924 have not 
been published, but we believe that they 
will be somewhat better than for 1923. On 
the whole the same dividends will be paid. 

The Swiss money market is also in a 
strong position. Money is abundant and 
cheap. The official discount rate of the 
National Bank has been 4 per cent. since 
July 14, 1923; it is one of the lowest rates 
ruling on either side of the Atlantic. The 
open-market discount rate fluctuated be- 
tween 33, per cent., its maximum, and 
21-23, per cent. On the other hand, the 
market for long-term capital is still ruled 
by conditions which remain somewhat heavy 
for the debtors. This is chiefly due to the 
fact that considerable amounts of of new se- 
curities have been placed on the Swiss 
market since the war; sometimes for un- 
productive purposes, such as mobilization 
loans, subsidies to the unemployed, deficits 
of the Confederation, the cantons and the 
biggest towns; often, too, for productive 
objects, particularly the electrification of the 
railways, and the development of hydraulic 
power. 

Further to be mentioned are the losses 
resulting, in Switzerland, as in other coun- 
tries, from the breakdown of numerous for- 
eign currencies formerly considered as first- 
class. Besides, from 1914 to 1924, the Swiss 
financial market could only rely upon its 
own resources, most other markets being 
nationalized, and it has absorbed large 
amourts—up to 700 million francs—of Swiss 
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bonds and stocks previously held in foreign 
countries. Worth mentioning also are the 
various issues floated in Switzerland for for- 
eign account during the last few years. 

In order to support Swiss exchange, the 
Federal Government placed various issues of 
Swiss securities on the New York market. 

The development of the Swiss Boerses 
(stock exchanges) has suffered from a lack 
of uniformity during the last year. The in- 
fluence of the scarcity of long-time money 
made itself felt, especially on the bond mar- 
ket; long-term securities were at the end 
of the year a few points lower than at the 
beginning. On the other hand, the shares of 
leading banks are more and more bought 
as an investment, because of the conserva- 
tive policy of dividends pursued by most 
institutions. 

uring the war and up to 1920 or 1921, 
Switzerland held an important place in the 
foreign exchange market, which in Switzer- 
land remained free of any restrictions. 
Variations of the leading exchanges quoted 
in Switzerland since 1913 reveal the fact 
that actually all exchanges but one are 
quoted below parity. The Swedish crown 
alone still quotes a small premium on the 
Swiss franc. 

It is certain that the reconstruction of 
Europe, though slow and laborious, will have 
a beneficial influence on the general situa- 
tion of Switzerland. The political horizon 
is not yet quite clear, but it is hoped that 
the progress generally noticed in 1924 wilt 
make further headway in 1925. 
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Review of Countries 


Great Britain 


N comment on the monetary policy of 
] Great Britain as affected by monctary 

developments in America, a_ recent 
editorial in the London Times says: 


Some people appear to resent the idea 
that our monetary policy should be influ- 
enced by what America may or may not do, 
but a great international monetary center 
like London cannot possibly be indifferent to 
monetary developments in important foreign 
countries. If before the war, when our 
financial and monetary power was supreme, 
we could not afford to ignore important 
changes in the monetary situation abroad, 
it is quite certain we can still less afford to 
do so when that power is weakened by the 
strain of war. 

The policy of this country is to restore the 
gold standard at the earliest practicable 
moment, and since America is the only im- 
portant country with a free gold market, it 
follows that monetary events in that coun- 
try are of peculiar interest to us. Because 
she maintains a free gold market, New York 
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can attract foreign funds more easily than 
London, and the latter has, therefore, to 
offer a counter attraction, so long as her 
currency has a fluctuating value in gold, in 
the shape of higher interest rates. Last 
year a considerable amount of foreign 
moneys, including American money, was re- 
mitted to our market to take advantage of 
the higher interest prevailing here, and this 
was an important cause of the rise in the 
dollar value of sterling. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the whole 
world is watching for Great Britain to re- 
store the gold standard. Once back to the 
gold standard we should find that the for- 
eign balances which have been kept in New 
York would return to us, and our monetary 
and financial power would be greatly 
strengthened. 

That America would like England and 
other countries to return to the gold 
standard is not in dispute. She possesses 
the largest individual stock of monetary gold 
in the world, but its value has depreciated 
considerably since 1914 because of its aban- 
donment as the standard in Europe. With 
Europe on a gold standard its value may 
possibly appreciate. It certainly will tend 
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to become more stable. The fact that it is 
to America’s interest that Great Britain 
should return to the gold standard should 
facilitate our effort in that direction. It 
should, however, be clearly understood that 
the policy of returning to gold is not dic- 
tated by desire to please America, but by 
the conviction that the gold standard is cer- 
tainly worth having if the transition is not 
forced at the expense of industry and co- 
operation established beforehand with the 
United States. 

As to the first of these conditions, the 
restoration of the gold standard must neces- 
sarily involve some effort on the part of 
this country. As to the latter, since 1917, 
when the Bank of England and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank agreed to act 
as each other’s agents, there must have been 
many conversations between British and 
American bankers on the monetary question 
of interest to both. There are obvious ob- 
jections to definite arrangements, except 


Sucli as are common between central banks, 
but there is no reason to suppose that there 
is an absence of understanding on the larger 


problems of policy. 





With regard to the recent rise in the Bank 
of England rate to 5 per cent., the 
Westminster Gazette says: 


The bank rate has been raised, and not 
because money is less plentiful or in greater 
demand but simply because our financial for- 
tunes have become integrally dependent upon 
financial developments in America. These 
main factors must dominate our decision. 
Our past payments to America are auto- 
matically lessened as the puund approaches 
parity, and also the high bank rate here 
attracts more and more American capital. 
Upon the other hand, the treasury has to 
pay more for its borrowings in the City and 
trade has to pay more for new capital and 
for its overdrafts. 

If the supply of American money avail- 
able should slacken, the higher rate would 
not attract sufficient capital to improve our 
exchange, and there would be no compensa- 
tion for the price we now pay in imposing 
upon traders a higher rate of interest for 
their commercial borrowings. 

Meanwhile we must assume that the Bank 
of England and the treasury are satisfied 
that present American prosperity is such 
as to promise enough buyers of sterling and 
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of British investments to make the sacrifice 
worth while. 


France 


F gente ig a that a “Dawes Plan” be 
applied to France in settling the inter- 
allied debts is not met with approval either 
in France or in the United States. The 
New York Times comments editorially as 
follows: 


Those who talk of applying a Dawes plan 
to France make the mistake that was so 
commonly made in discussing reparations. 
They confuse the questions of France’s ob- 
ligation to pay and her ability to pay. The 
former involves matters of ethics and poli- 
tics, including such problems as the extent 
to which the war loans were utilized in the 
common behalf, and the merits of pooling 
war expenditures. The latter concerns the 
sums which France can pay without going 
into bankruptcy. It is conceivable that this 
might best be determined by a mixed com- 
mission inquiring into the assets of France, 


and into the various sources of revenues. 
It is inconceivable, however, that such a 
commission would propose that France, an 
ally and one of the victors of the war, should 
be subjected to the humiliation of being 
placed in a receivership such as was neces- 
sary in order to control the former enemy 
seeking to evade just obligations. 

Should those various persons, amiable and 
otherwise, who wish to see France pay 
“every red cent” that she can scrape up 
continue to speak of applying a Dawes plan 
to France the worthy General would be 
justified in turning upon them with his 
famous bluntness to upbraid them for taking 
his name in vain. He is beginning to loom in 
the popular imagination as a sort of ogre, 
to be used in the politicians’ bedtime stories 
in order to frighten bad nations into good 
financial behavior. 


Discussing French currency problems re- 
cently, a well known New York banker who 
is a close student of European financial 
problems, is quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal as saying: 
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At a time when practically all the Euro- 
pean nations have returned or are returning 
to at least a gold exchange basis, France 
may well ask herself for many reasons 
whether she can afford to remain on a fluc- 
tuating paper basis. It will not be easy 
for the French national pride to abandon 
officially the attitude which the French gov- 
ernment has so far theoretically taken, that 
an ultimate return to the pre-war gold basis 
is contemplated. The time seems to have 
come for France to recognize that the price 
of clinging to this empty formula may be- 
come too heavy to pay. It is betraying no 
secret when one states that there is not one 
single economic expert left in France today 
who would maintain that it is still possible 
for France to return to the old gold parity. If 
there were no other reasons it would still 
be impossible on account of the fact that 
many loans have been issued for capital ex- 
penditures on the basis of the present value 
of the franc, which it would be impossible 
to take care of on the old gold basis. Such a 
forced return to the pre-war gold parity, if 
possible at all, would simply be synonymous 
with forcing almost every industry and every 
trade in France into bankruptcy; and, of 
course, the same thing applies to the debt 
of the French government itself which was 
largely contracted at a low franc value and 


which could not possibly be repaid in gold 
francs. 

This being so, no useful end can be gained 
by adhering to an official theory which is 
dead in fact. The other theory, that no 
stabilization should be undertaken until the 
franc has found its natural level and has, 
in effect, stabilized itself, may be true in the 
abstract, but human nature does not always 
react to abstractions. We see it sufficiently 
in France now that the mere fear of a pos- 
sible further weakening of the exchange 
keeps on feeding the exportation of capital. 
We have just as clearly seen it in Germany 
when the actual stabilization of the mark on 
a gold basis caused the bulk of the exported 
capital to flow back within a remarkably 
short period. 

A great disadvantage of the present paper 
basis in France is that inasmuch as there 
is no gold parity, no gold ever flows to 
France. If there is an influx of funds, the 
exchange simply rises, but the central re- 
serves of the country are not strengthened, 
as in normal times, by the influx of gold 
against times when funds flow in the ad- 
verse direction. Past experience has suffi- 
ciently shown that no prohibition of capital 
exports can have any favorable effect in the 
end. If France should now abolish all re- 
strictions on the movement of capital and 
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should at the same time fix a new gold basis 
for the franc around its present exchange 
value, there is very little risk in predicting 
that she would witness a very considerable 
inflow of gold which would put an end to all 
fears of a further depreciation of French 
exchange. 

Such a situation, to start with, would have 
an exceedingly important two-fold effect: It 
would at once provide the French monetary 
market with funds seeking investment in 
home securities, and it would also cause a 
decline in the money rates both for com- 
mercial and for long-time financial transac- 
tions. This would not only mean a tremend- 
ous relief to French industry as a whole, 
but would also gradually make the refund- 
ing of French government obligations pos- 
sible on a much lower interest basis, whereby 
the proportion of the French budget which 
is required for the debt service would be 
correspondingly reduced. 


Germany 


EGARDING the business situation in 
Germany the current number of 
German Trade Reports, published by the 


American Chamber of Commerce in Ger- 
many, says: 


The extensive foreign credits which since 
the reparation loan have been granted to 
Germany, were primarily short-term invest- 
ments, and have been augmented during the 
last few weeks by exceedingly desirable and 
necessary long-term credits which a number 
of German industrial undertakings were 
able to obtain in the United States. Rate 
of interest on these credits has decreased to 
a certain extent so that the future balance 
of income and outgo will be favorably af- 
fected. However, these rates of interest are 
still between 71, and 8 per cent. offering, 
therefore, most advantageous investments, 
for which reason such loans were rapidly 
absorbed. It should be observed, on the 
other hand, that it was well funded and in- 
ternationally known large companies only 
which obtained foreign credits and which 
alone have the necessary connections with 
foreign credit markets. It is, therefore, a 
matter for the German banks to direct the 
inflow of foreign credits to the channels of 
those German undertakings and_ business 
branches which lack connection with foreign 
credit sources. 
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The statements of German industrial con- 
cerns which have received extensive credits, 
and which were published in the United 
States invariably show the income from ex- 
ports among the various sources of profit. 
This indicates that the creditors accept pay- 
ment of interest resulting from export busi- 
ness primarily and that the proceeds from 
the loan shall be used to the greatest extent 
for the purpose of improving and increasing 
production and not for merely domestic con- 
sumptive purposes. , 

It is natural, of course, that the inflow 
into Germany of foreign credits expresses 
itself, first of all, in increased imports and 
in a corresponding unfavorable trade bal- 
ance, and it is just because of the present 
transition period showing considerable sur- 
plus of imports over exports, that foreign 
credits to Germany are au ubsolute neces- 
sity. The ultimate aim of this temporary 
assistance given Germany, is, of course, to 
facilitate and strengthen her export ability 
so that she will be able to meet all obliga- 
tions. 

Foreign countries granting credits to 
Germany will draw conclusions from the 
latter statement and should view in a differ- 
ent light the opinion of some of their man- 
ufacturers, that to grant credits to Germany 
is to raise German competition, because this 











opinion simply indicates a failure to recog- 
nize economic relations between the nations. 

English opinion especially leans toward 
this direction. It would be well to remember 
that, before the war, Germany ranked as 
the best customer of England, and if Ger- 
many is once more to become a good cus- 
tomer and be permitted the luxury of sub- 
stantial consumption of English semi-man- 
ufactures and finished products, Germany 
must be allowed to export to England in 
corresponding measure. Despite all changes 
in the relative foreign trade positions of 
England and Germany, the ratio of recip- 
rocal economic dependence has remained the 
same as before the war. England imported 
in 1913, 14.2 per cent. of all German exports 
thus having been Germany’s best customer, 
and while Germany occupies today the posi- 
tion as England’s second best customer, Ger- 
man exports to England nave dropped to 
such an extent that the fifth or sixth place 
is taken by Germany. Measured by pre- 
war values England’s exports to Germany 
have decreased to 75 or 80 per cent. only, 
while Germany’s exports to England have 
dropped to 30 or 35 per cent. 

In the matter of foreign trade with the 
United States the opinion prevails in Ger- 
many that America must revise her views as 
far as foreign trade with Germany is con- 
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cerned and thus became accustomed to the 
fact that Germany can meet her increasing 
obligations to the United States only 
through delivery of goods, at least partially. 
Even. before the war America’s exports to 
Germany ranked first in German imports 
inasmuch as Germany bought in 1913 
American products valued at 1,700,000,000 
marks equal to 15.9 per cent. of total Ger- 
man imports. On the other hand, German 
exports to the United States amounted to 
but 713,000,000 marks equal to 7.1 per cent. 
of total German exports, which will indi- 
cate that even at that time America was 
what may be called a small customer of 
Germany. This difference was equalized in 
part by the invisible income from the United 
States, as for instance by the return from 
freight in German bottoms and by the re- 
turn from German investments in the 
United States. These assets have been lost 
to Germany, and Germany’s former role of 
creditor has been altered to one of debtor, 
so that, viewed from this angle, Germany 
can not afford a permanent unfavorable 
trade balance with the United States. 
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Italy 


HE government decree requiring 25 per 

cent. margins on all security purchases 
in Italy was followed by a considerable 
break in prices on the stock exchanges, ac- 
cording to cable to the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington by Commercial Attache 
MacLean, Rome. Modifications in the decree, 
however, have mitigated the effects of the 
decree; the tone of the markets has im- 
proved accordingly, with somewhat stronger 
prices. Money is now more abundant than 
expected and the danger of serious difficul- 
ties at the time of monthly settlements has 
passed. Interest rates have become some- 
what higher. Call loans have reached 5! 
per cent., and discounts 7 to 8 per cent. 

Business interests have expressed great 
satisfaction over the decision of the govern- 
ment to apply the income tax only to dis- 
tributed profits instead of taxing new se- 
curities issued above’ their par value. 

The present modus vivendi with Germany 
expires on March 31. In view of the im- 
possibility of concluding a new commercial 
treaty by that date, it is probable that the 
modus vivendi will be renewed in spite of 
the opposition of Italian manufacturers. 

The iron and steel industry continues to 
be well occupied and consumption is in- 
creasing. The engineering trades are busy, 
especially automobile manufacturers. The 
Fiat Company reports an increase of 230,- 
000,000 lire in sales during 1924 over the 
previous year, to 780,000,000 lire. Its ex- 
ports comprise 70 per cent. of its produc- 
tion. 

There has been no decline in activity in 
the cotton mills. Production in 1924 was 
slightly greater than in the previous year, 
and unfilled orders on December 31 showed 
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a considerable advance. Exports in 1924 
increased 15 per cent. over the previous year. 
Wool mills are busy, and the export demand 
is growing. Conditions in the silk industry 
are satisfactory. Stocks of raw silk are 
low. 

The minor Italian industries are all well 
occupied except the tomaty preserving in- 
dustry, which has large unsold stocks on 
hand and will reduce production this year. 
Building construction is inanifesting pro- 
nounced activity in all large Italian cities. 

The situation in the wheat market is un- 
certain, owing to the decline in prices. The 
Consul General at Genoa reports that with 
heavy arrivals, large stocks and weak de- 
mand, importers have suffered considerable 
losses. The Consul General at Naples re- 


ports that lower prices have stimulated pur- 
chases, in spite of the large stocks on hand. 
The price of bread has been reduced. 


The general outlook for crops is good and 
weather conditions are favorable. A _ re- 
duction in the acreage of sugar beets is 
precicted. 





Belgium 


HE Westminster Bank (London) 
Review for March remarks on Belgian 
industry and the Belgian franc, as follows: 


Last autumn’s recovery in sterling as 
against the dollar, and the depreciation of 
the French franc have largely diverted at- 
tention from the course of the Belgian 
franc, but the recent stability of the last- 
named currency perhaps affords one of the 
most satisfactory signs of the progress being 
made in Europe in the direction of recovery. 
Until toward the end of 1924, the Belgian 
and French exchanges moved on almost 
exactly parallel lines. For a time, soon after 
the Armistice, the Belgian franc stood at a 
slight premium, but during the last few 
years it has been at a discount, and early 
in 1924 the margin in favor of France was 
fairly large. During the last eight months, 
however, while the French franc has been 
gradually depreciating, the Brussels rate on 
London has remained stationary, with the 
result that the premium on the French franc 
fell from over 14 per cent. at the beginning 
of July to less than 3 per cent. a week ago. 

This stability is the more satisfactory, 
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as it can be regarded mainly as the outward 
sign of the success which is attending the 
efforts of the Belgian Government to place 
the national finances upon a sure foundation. 
It is, perhaps, early to consider at what level 
the franc should be finally stabilized, or 
whether or not the policy should be adopted 
of ultimately restoring it to its former 
parity; but the present indications are that, 
as was pointed out by M. 'héunis, the Prime 
Minister, at the end of February, “the franc 
has been saved from complete devaluation 
and the danger of inflation finally removed.” 

Unfortunately, the success of the govern- 
ment in preventing a further decline in the 
exchange value of the franc has coincided 
with a set-back to Belgian trade. The de- 
pression is the most marked in the coal in- 
dustry but stagnation is apparent else- 
where. Conditions in the iron and steel 
trades are irregular, and while some sections 
are well employed, in others demand has 
weakened. Belgian steel is still being sold 
in England at prices lower than those which 
British manufacturers can quote, and hither- 
to there has been little sign of any narrow- 
ing in the margin, but it is significant that 
recent offers from English importers have 


been at prices lower than Belgian producers 
are willing to accept. 

With the exception of the jute trade, the 
textile industries have experienced a falling- 
off in demand. Foreign, especially French, 
competition in cotton and linen fabrics has 
become severe, and in the last-named trade, 
Belgian manufacturers have been seeking to 
revise the wage agreement now in force, 
with the object of reducing their costs to a 
point where they can recover the ground 
lost in the home market. 

It is possible that the present depression 
is the inevitable result of the successful 
stabilization of the exchange value of the 
franc, for once currency depreciation has 
been arrested, the power of a country to 
compete in foreign markets gradually dis- 
appears as internal prices become adjusted 
to the home level. In the case of Belgium, 
however, the process of readjustment should 
not take long. Compared with several other 
continental currencies, the franc never de- 
preciated to a serious extent; and when 
Belgian manufacturing costs and _ selling- 
prices have, in each industry, been brought 
to their true level, trade should be on a 
much firmer foundation. 
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Austria 


D*: Rudolph Seighart, chairman of the 
Oesterreichische Boden Credit Anstalt 
in Vienna, who recently visited the United 
States, is quoted by the New York Wall 
Street Journal as making the following com- 
ment regarding Austrian conditions: 


Austria has been facing a highly embar- 
rassing situation, which, as everyone knows, 
it was impossible to overcome without any 
help from the outside. We may, therefore, 
be well satisfied with results achieved thus 
far. Relying on the proceeds of the inter- 
national loan, the Austrian Treasury was 
able to balance the income and the outgo, 
reserving considerable amounts of the loan 
for contingencies, so that today it resorts to 
the proceeds of the loan only for various 
investment purposes. Only $9,000,000 have 
been appropriated for the current fiscal 
period. As the formed deficit in the state 
balance was mostly due to the considerable 
contributions for the maintenance of the 
railways, the administration of the rail- 
ways was transferred about a year and a 
half ago to the charge of a newly established 
organization. The result was that expenses 
could be cut down by about $10,000,000, that 
is, nearly half of their previous amount, 
so that the railway budget is already bal- 


anced and will probably show even a profit 
in the near future. 

However, net balance of trade, including 
visible and invisible balance, shows a deficit 
of about $180,000,000. It would be possible 
to reduce this figure considerably by the 
co-operation of American capital in two 
ways; first, by granting a loan for the 
electrification of the railways whereby the 
figure for imports of coal could be reduced 
to a minimum, which would also bring about 
yearly savings of about $1,600,000 in the 
maintenance of the railways. 

It should be mentioned that, considering 
the most adverse conditions, Austria can 
produce from its water resources, 1,657,000 
h. p. of electricity per year, of which 439,- 
000 h. p. have already been developed and 
130,000 h, p. are about to be, which leaves 
a balance of 1,000,000 h. p. for investment 
purposes. 

Second, by granting long-term credits to 
the farmers for improvement of the agricul- 
tural production. Today our farms supply 
only two-fifths of the foodstuffs required in 
Austria, whereas the remainder must be im- 
ported. However, it would be possible to 
double the quantity of agricultural products, 
with the help of a foreign loan, by various 
improvements of the existing agricultural 
methods, so that in the future, only a fifth 
of the required foodstuffs will have to be 
imported. 
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If one desires to get the right viewpoint 
in judging the actual economic situation 
in Austria, or in central Europe in general, 
one should keep the following facts in mind. 
As early as 1775, the custom barriers which 
previously separated the various countries 
of the Austrian empire had been abolished, 
and in 1850, the custom barrier still exist- 
ing between Austria and Hungary was re- 
voked, so that in 1914, the Austrian- 
Hungarian monarchy formed a coherent ter- 
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ritory for the business activities of its popu- 
lation which numbered 54,00,000. Although 
possibly no one would gainsay the necessity 
of granting political independence to the 
various national countries of the former 
monarchy, it is hard to understand under 
the circumstances how it was possible to de- 
termine any commercial separation of the 
formerly unified territory. 

Moreover, it should not be overlooked 
that, whereas at the time the countries were 
united by revoking the custom lines, the 
territory was mostly a thinly populated farm 
land, it has developed later in a highly 
industrial one. This made the separation 
more disadvantageous. Although the various 
newly established states are concluding com- 
mercial treaties, these latter constitute only 
to a limited extent the freedom which com- 
mercial actrivities formerly enjoyed in the 
same territory. 

The balance sheet of the national bank, 
which is the only note-issuing bank in Aus- 
tria, shows a highly satisfactory position, in 
that more than 50 per cent. of the notes is- 
sued are covered by gold instead of only 
25 per cent. as the law requires. All inter- 
national circles interested in Austria wel- 
come the legal introduction of the new 
schilling currency this year. The schilling is 
now the unit of currency, which is equivalent 
to 10,000 paper crowns. That is, 7.1 schil- 
lings equal to one United States dollar. Prac- 
tically, the conversion is made by actually 
cutting off four ciphers. Eventually, this 
conversion will result in bringing about a 
clearer view of the true financial position of 
the particular firms. 

Recent publication in Germany of a 
measure regulating the valorization of the 
public internal debts caused similar rumor. 
concerning the Austrian debts. This questior 
is extremely difficult to solve and thus far 
has not yet been decided upon, although a 
decision is asked for from many sides, as 
the future of many, owning smal] fortunes 
invested in public bonds, is involved. 
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The figure for unemployment usually in- 
creases during the winter months and de- 
creases in the spring, when various seasonal 
industries, especially the building trade, re- 
sume activities. As far as the burden of 
liabilities in pre-war gold currency is con* 
cerned the majority of state debts payable 
in crowns were reduced by the currency in- 
flation to an insignificant amount and the 
remainder, payable in gold, does not en- 
cumber the budget to any great extent, as 
the state debts have been spread over a long 
period and have been distributed among the 
various states succeeding the former mon- 
archy, according to their area and popula- 
tion, so that Austria was charged with a 
comparatively small amount. 

Concerning the pre-war liabilities of the 
Austrian banks in gold, I am able to state 
that all the large banks have satisfactorily 


settled this question. 

I may conclude in expressing my convic- 
tion that American capital will find ample 
opportunities for sound investments in Aus- 
tria. 

Czechoslovakia 


A ‘RADUAL increase in production and 
exports was noted in the month of 
March, according to cable to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce in Washington by Com- 
mercial Attache Hodgson, Prague. Eco- 
nomic relations between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland are markedly improved by the prog- 
ress of negotiations for a commercial 
treaty, but the final closing of the treaty 
is delayed by Polish demands for either free 
importation of their agricultural products 
into Czechoslovakia, or else a larger con- 
tingent of such products. 

The increase of the official discount rate 
from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent. which was 
made on March 25, has been followed by the 
commercial banks raising their rates for 
loans on collateral to 914 per cent. and the 
interest they allow on deposits to 544 per 
cent. effective April 1. 

The depression in the coal mining industry 
continued and 15,000 miners in the Ostrava 
field are striking for a 30 per cent. increase 
in wages. This brings the total unemploy- 
ment in the country up to 84,000. The coal 
production in February amounted to 2,442,- 
000 tons as against 2,648,000 tons in Jan- 
uary and 3,039,000 tons in December; that 
of coke runs from 114,000 tons in January 
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to 142,000 tons in February, resuming the 
December level. 

Weather conditions are favorable for crop 
development, there being sufficient moisture 
and mild temparatures. 

On March 23 the bank note circulation 
was 7,068,000,000 crowns valued at $212,- 
000,000; this represents a continued de 
crease from 7,179,000,000 on February 23, 
7,499,000,000 on January 23, and 8,211,000,- 
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000 on December 23. Balances abroad and 
foreign currency decreased to 584,000,000 
from 615,000,000 on February 23, 660,000,- 
000 on January 23, and 736,000,000 on De- 
cember 23. ‘Total cover for the currency 
fell to 2,964,000,000 from 3,152,000,000 on 
February 23, 5,466,000,000 on January 23, 
and 4,058,000,000 on December 23. Clear- 
ings fell to 5,529,000,000 from 6,695,000,000 
in February and 7,719,000,000 in January. 

The month of February had a favorable 
trade balance amounting to 189,000,000 
crowns ($5,600,000). ‘The total exports 
amounted to 1,518,000,000 crowns, ($45,500,- 
000), as against 1,507,000,000 crowns in Jan- 
uary, and were marked by an increase in 
iron and a decrease in sugar shipments. The 
total imports in February amounted to l,- 
329,000,000 crowns ($39,900,000), represent- 
ing decreases in cotton, flax, and tobacco 
purchases. 


Greece 


N a statement made by the governor of 

the National Bank of Greece to the 
shareholders of the bank, on the occasion 
of the annual general meeting, the past year 
is described as a year of relative economic 
stability, according to special correspond- 
ence to the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Hence no important fluctuations in the in- 
ternal or external value of the currency 
took place, while this state produced con- 
fidence in the future which, more than any- 
thing else, has contributed to an intensive 
activity throughout the country. 

In the course of the past year no resort 
to paper issues for treasury needs has 
taken place. On the contrary, the maximum 
limit of circulation for account of the state 
has been reduced. However, the pressure on 
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the part of trade was so great that actual 
circulation rose a little as compared with 
last year. At the end of 1923 it stood at 
4,681,000,000 dr. On December 31, 1924, it 
was 4,865,000,000 dr. The bank has been 
very sparing in allowing credits, as it be- 
lieves that during a period of rising prices 
the best policy is conservatism on the part 
of the credit institutions of the country. 
Purchases of foreign exchange during 1924 
amounted to £34,578,049, against £22,255,552 
in 1923 and £15,072,389 in 1922. On the 
other hand, sales reached £34,255,869, 
igainst £19,087,365 in 1923. Fluctuations tn 
foreign exchange rates have been less pro- 
nounced than in the past. The increase in 
purchases is due to a doubling of emigrants’ 
remittances (which have reached an esti- 
mated amount of £9,000,000), to advances 
received against the refugee loan and to 
offers of exchange pursuant to the stability 
of the rates. Sales have increased for vari- 


ous reasons, principally on account of 
larger imports of cereals at high prices. 
To give a definite solution to the cur- 
rency problem it is still early. Neither pri- 
vate nor public economy can show an 
equil'brium guaranteeing the currency from 


the effects of changes in their respective 
conditions. Any premature and artificial ar- 
rangement might affect adversely the eco- 
nomic life of the country. What, however, 
should not be overlooked is the disconnection 
for a series of years of the currency from 
the gold parity. Any final shaping of the 
monetary policy presupposes an undoubted 
equilibrium of public finances, the funding 
of the floating debt, and an increase of pro- 
duction. When these three requisities shall 
have been fulfilled (and the country is 
moving slowly but surely to that end), the 
currency will rise in value itself and will 
become more stable. In the meantime it is 
sufficient to put a barrier to further issues 
of paper money for the needs of the state 
and to obtain an improvement of the circu- 
lating medium by increasing the ratio of 
notes backed by a real cover. 

The most important event of last year, 
perhaps, was the successful placing of the 
loan for the refugees in London and New 
York. It can be assumed that foreign mar- 
kets are now open to Greek applications for 
capital. Every year the confidence in Greek 
securities is increasing. Apart from the help 
from the importation of a sum of £10,000,- 
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000, which has allowed the refugees gradual- 
ly to become an active element of 
production, an advantage has accrued ‘to 
the country through the opportunity afford- 
ed to foreign capitalists to study closely the 
economic conditions of Greece. In this way, 
deeply rooted prejudices against the country 
have been dispelled. 

An unusual intensity of business has de- 
veloped during the year under review. Trade, 
industry and agriculture have been active 
throughout the country. The bank has fol- 
lowed closely this development, which is re- 
flected in the figures of its operations. 
Funds employed during the year reached 
the record figure of 4,362,605,000 drachmae. 
In 1928 the capital thus employed amounted 
to 2,748,086,000 drachmae. The increase in 
1924 is thus equal to 58.7 per cent. De- 
posits at the end of the year stood at 
2,810,000,000 drachmae, against 2,527,000,000 
at the end of 1923. 

With a view to facilitating the execution 
of public works on a large scale, which 


| 


can no longer be postponed, the principal 
banks have formed a syndicate headed by 
the National Bank. Unity of effort as aimed 
at by this combination, which will allow 
for a better study of the needs, for an ef- 
fective use of capital to be made, and for 
more advantageous conditions to be obtained 
in co-operation with foreign capital, which 
are indispensable in view of the magnitude 
of the works to be undertaken. 


The Far East 


OMPETITION in eastern banking is in- 

creasing in all directions and trade 
conditions are much unsettled, according to 
Sir Montagu Cornish Turner, chairman of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China. 

Addressing the stockholders of the bank 
at the annual meeting, Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner said that as the result of increased 
banking competition the margins in ex- 
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change have been whittled down to an ex- 
tremely fine point and it is not easy, there- 
fore, to maintain the standards of profits 
of previous years. “In attempting to de- 
scribe the conditions under which we have 
worked,” he remarked, “and to make a fore- 
cast for the future, I should be inclined to 
adopt the well-known formula, which we 
have heard with such frequency while listen- 
ing-in for the evening weather report: 
‘Weather unsettled, prospects uncertain’. 
The weather in some quarters has, indeed, 
been extremely unsettled. There have been 
periods of sunshine, but as a rule the com- 
mercial barometer has stood low.” 


China Disturbed 


Conditions in China have been deplorably 
disturbed, Sir Montagu said. As a result 
of the disastrous civil war in north and 
south, waged for the personal aggrandize- 
ment of a few military leaders who are in 
no sense patriots, extreme disorder reigns 
supreme in many provinces. 

China is suffering from the lack of a 
strong, central government. As a result, 
inhabitants are looted and outraged by 
bands of ex-soldier brigands. Communica- 
tion by rail is uncertain and dangerous, for 
the railroads are in the hands of military 
leaders. Rolling stock is only rarely avail- 
able for commercial purposes and must be 


paid for at abnormal prices when it can 
be had. Right of way is in such a state 
of disrepair as to prevent the ordinary run- 
ning of traffic. 

In spite of this, the customs revenues for 


Hankow and Shanghai show an increase over 
1923, chiefly in connection with imports, the 
higher value of which may account for the 
increase. This seems unaccountable in the 
face of a general complaint of dull trade. 
Imports into China of twist and cotton 
piece goods from Japan show a considerable 
increase in 1922-1923 as compared with im- 
ports from Great Britain. Hongkong re- 
ports that forward import business of linen 
and woolen goods is far from bright. The 
political situation in Canton is very un- 
settled and dealers are retuctant to trade 
under these conditions. Up-country stocks 
are light and if safe transport were guaran- 
teed through an improved political situa- 
tion, clearances would improve immediately. 


Japan’s Financial Problems 


Extraordinary expenditures for recon- 
struction purposes, added to the ordinary 
heavy charges for military and naval pur- 
poses, make a difficult financial problem for 
Japan. The heavy adverse balance of trade 
up to the end of 1924, owing to large im- 
ports of foodstuffs, wool, cotton and ma- 
terial for reconstruction, with a depreci- 
ated yen, has necessitated borrowing both 
in Europe and America. But Japan’s gen- 
eral economic outlook is hopeful and oc- 
casions no alarm. In Tokyo between 70 and 
80 per cent. of the population are back again 
and governmental appropriations for Yoko- 
hama will result in that city becoming the 
finest port in Japan. Japanese cotton and 
spinning mills have been very prosperous, 
paying dividends ranging from 16 to 48 per 
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cent. against much lower profits shown in 
England and the United States. This pros- 
perity is due to protection and combinations 
for keeping up domestic prices and longer 
working hours. The mills work on an aver- 
age of nineteen hours, divided into two 
shifts. It requires thirty-six Japanese oper- 
atives, however, for every 1000 spindles, i. e., 
eighteen for each shift, as against five oper- 
atives in Great Britain and the United 
States for one shift. 


Indian Conditions Much Improved 


Financial conditions in India are much 
improved, according to Sir Montagu. The 
deficit in the budget has been turned into 
a surplus of $15,000,000, which is a remark- 
able achievement considering post-war con- 
ditions. India has been fortunate in having 
a good monsoon for the third year in suc- 
cession.. The balance of trade is consider- 
ably in her favor and she entered the cur- 
rent year with the most favorable economic 


prospects. 


As evidencing India’s prosperity, it is of 
interest to note that in 1923 gold imports 
were valued at $130,000,000 while in 1924 
they totaled 170,000,000. India and China 
are the chief consumers of silver in the 
world and of the total estimated production 
of 236,000,00 ounces from all sources, India 
is reported to have taken 100,000,000 ounces. 
Imports of silver in 1924 were valued at 
$86,010,000, of which $15,720,000 were re- 
exported. 


Ceylon Conditions Quiet but Sound 


Conditions in Ceylon while quiet, never- 
theless point to a continuance of the pros- 
perity which the island has enjoyed in the 
last two years. , Piece goods from Great 
Britain show a decrease while shipments 
from India and Japan show an increase. 
Tea prices have sagged of late, but the in- 
dustry, both in India and Ceylon, has en- 
joyed a remarkable period of prosperity. 
Lower tea prices are ascribed to a temporary 
falling off in quality rather than to over- 
production. 

Notwithstanding, profits for 1924 were 
only slightly less than for 1923 and The 
Chartered Bank was able to pay the usual 
dividends and bonus of 201, per cent. last 
year and to add $500,000 to the reserve 
fund, bringing the total of the latter to 
$20,000,000 as against a paid-up capital of 
$15,000,000. Assets of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China total $309,- 
246,291, an increase of $15,418,600 over the 
previous year. Current and fixed deposit 
account totaled $210,296,560, an increase of 
$2,346,425. Cash on hand aggregated $31,- 
769,595, a gain of $8,404,570. Bullion on 
hand and in transit exceeded the 1923 fig- 
ures by $10,403,845. 

The bank made heavy reductions in its 
holdings of governmental and other securi- 
ties during the year, the total of $32,351. 
370 at the end of the year representing 4 
decrease of $39,575,075, which amount is in- 
vested in short term bills. Bills discounted 
and loans increased from $88,461,310 to 
$95,035,995, while acceptances on account 
of customers showed an increase from $13. 
296,435 to $21,797,720. 


South America 


HE First National Bank of Boston has 
received the following cable report from 
its branch in Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
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Exports, except meat and hides, are un- 
seasonably small. March failures amounted 
to $7,094,000, against $13,217,000 in February 
and $7,741,000 in March 1924. The credit 
situation is satisfactory. March bank clear- 
ings amounted to $3,429,000,000, against $3,- 
114,000,000 in February and $3,256,000,000, 
$3,017,000,000, $3,298,000,000, and $3,132,000,- 
000 in March 1924, 19238, 1922, and 1921 re- 
spectively. Approximate gross railroad 
earnings for March were $46,506,000, against 
$49,912,000 in February and $48,454,000 in 
March 1924. The February combined bank 
statement shows loans up $45,000,000, de- 
posits up $65,000,000, cash up $31,000,000, 
and cash reserve 21.4 per cent. 

Wheat and linseed prices, after great fluc- 
tuations, are off 5 per cent. and 1 per cent. 
from mid-March levels: maize is unchanged 
but firm. The government final estimates 
give total harvest returns as wheat, $5,202,- 
000 tons, linseed 1,145,000 tons. The first 
estimate gives probable total maize yield 
4,754,000 tons. In our opinion the wheat 
estimate is slightly low; linseed about right; 
maize much too low. We now revise our 
estimates of 1925 grain surpluses including 
1924 carryovers to 3,600,000 tons of wheat, 
1,000,010 tons linseed, 500,000 tons oats and 
#,000,000 maize. Maize harvesting is still 
going on; we may have to change our es- 


timate due to uneven yields. March exports 
of wheat, were 430,000 tons, maize 50,000, 
linseed 58,000, against 593,000, 113,000 and 
67,000 respectively in February, and 743,- 
000, 49,000, and 190,000 respectively in March 
1924. The surplus on April 1, 1925 was 
wheat 2,000,000 tons, maize 3,625,000, linseed 
810,000, against 3,200,000, 5,000,000, and 850,- 
000 respectively on the same date last year. 

The cattle market is firm and meat ex- 
ports are high. Sheep prices are down 
about 11 per cent. March exports of beef 
were 1,107,000 quarters, Mutton 451,000 car- 
casses against 757,000 and 326,000 respec- 
tively in February and 679,000 and 373,000 
respectively in March 1924. 

The wool market is fairly active; pro- 
ducers’ resistance seems broken, but ex- 
ports continue low. Prices are nominal and 
are falling. Exports in March amounted to 
20,129,bales, against 29,357 in February and 
38,855 in March 1924. Stocks in the central 
produce market on March 14 amounted to 
10,464 tons, against 3,082 on the same date 
last year. 

The hide market is inactive, with occa- 
sional buying flurries. Frigurifico steer hide 
prices are down 21,per cent, cow hides un- 
changed. Frigorifico stocks are about 100,- 
000 steer hides and 10,000 cow hides. Mata- 
dero heavy hide stocks are about 25,000 and 
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light hides 60,000. The March kill by frig- 
orificos was about 24 per cent. above the 
February total. March exports of salt and 
dry hides were 843,000, against 567,000 in 
February and 1,021,000 in March 1924; calf 
skins 180,000, against 154,000 in February 
and 344,000 in March 1924. Sheep skin 
prices are up 5 per cent. due to slightly 
better demand and reduced entries; March 
exports were 1,544 bales, against 1,667 in 
February and 4,252 in March 1924. 

Buenos Aires customs revenues up to 
April 16 totaled $97,243,517, or 14.3 per cent. 
above the similar figures of last year. 

Stock exchange transactions are limited; 
the market is rather heavy, due to general 
dullnéss. Money rates are, nevertheless, 
practically unchanged. 

The exchange market is erratic. The peso 
has depreciated against practically all for- 
eign currencies, but seems to have underly- 
ing strength. 


Mexico 


HE new financial program put into ef- 
fect by General Plutarco Elias Calles, 
President of Mexico, since his inauguration 
on December 1, has inspired hope that at 
last the southern republic is on the eve of a 


period of peaceful prosperity, according to 
advices received by the Irving Bank-Colum- 
bia Trust Company of New York from 
Joseph W. Rowe, its representative in Mexi- 
co City. 

Foremost among the measures enacted 
during the first month of the Calles Ad- 
ministration was a balanced budget for the 
current year. Out of receipts estimated at 
290,000,000 pesos, this provides 202,000,000 
for salaries and general expenditures (about 
100,000,000 less than in 1924), and 84,000,- 
000 pesos for the resumption of service of 
foreign loans. This leaves a surplus of 4,- 
000,000 pesos. 

Other important financial steps enumer- 
ated by Mr. Rowe are: 

1. The enactment of a general banking 
law, which has the support of the nation’s 
bankers. 

2. The creation of a National Banking 
Commission to direct the operation of the 
banking law. 

3. The complete reorganization of the 
Commission Monetaria, the financial agencs 
of the Federal Government, and the limi- 
tation of its capital responsibility to 15,000,- 
000 pesos. 
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The National Banking Commission is com- 
posed of five commissioners and a secretary 
who hold no other salaried public positions, 
and who must not be affiliated with any in- 
stitution subject to the banking law. Meet- 
ings are held at least once a week and all 
resolutions adopted are submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for approval, modi- 
fication or veto. 

Functions of the commission include, 
among other things: 

The exercise of vigilance over exact com- 
pliance by all banks of deposit, native or 
foreign, with all legal requirements relating 
to organization and operation. 

The duty of proposing to the Treasury 
Department legislation and regulation for 
the development of banking operations. 

Supervision of bank inspection. 

Authority to decide upon the manner in 
which balance sheets shall be made and 
published. 

Completion of bank statistics. 

Co-operation as a consulting body in mat- 
ters of bankruptcy and liquidation of banks. 

Watching remittances of banks to foreign 
countries, deposits carried by them abroad 
and investments in foreign securities. 

Authority to call meetings of managers of 
banks or heads of concerns affected by the 
law, at which these officers must give all in- 
formation demanded. Mr. Rowe says: 


The most striking feature of the financial 
Year 1924 in Mexico was the contrast be- 
tween its pessimistic beginning and its hope- 
ful ending. During the first two months of 
the year, economic activity of every kind 
was (cmoralized by the de la Huerta revo- 


lution. That a decisive factor in the speedy 
termination of this turmoil was the practical 
aid given by the United States to the con- 
stituted Government was clear to all. The 
precedent established minimized the likli- 
hood of future revolutionary disturbance, 
and has created a better tone. 

Recovery, after the revolution ended in 
February was slow. The Federal Treasury 
was empty. Many million pesos of past-due 
trade bills were owed by the Government, 
and the salaries of Federal employees were 
several months in arrears. In Mexico, the 
largest single consumer is the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is said that from it eman- 
ates, directly or indirectly, about 50 per 
cent. of the business in Mexico City. Its 
financial condition, therefore, was a de- 
pressing influence, which was felt through- 
out the year. 

About the middle of the year, collections, 
which had been slow, began to improve. De- 
posits returned to the banks and levels were 
reached which had not been realized in ten 
years. Money became more available, al- 
though rates remained at high levels, rang- 
ing from 12 to 18 per cent. The scarcity 
of funds was somewhat alleviated by rather 
substantial amounts of private money, most- 
ly German, which came into the market at 
that time. 

No important investment of foreign capi- 
tal was observed throughout the year. Some 
of the mining and oil companies extended 
the field of their activities. Lack of crop 
loan funds and fear of the Agrarian Laws 
restricted agricultural operations. The corn 
and wheat crops were not sufficient for the 
needs of the country, and large quantities 
were imported. A fair surplus of sugar, 
coffee and garbanzo, however, was exported. 

There were only nine failures of sufficient 
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importance to attract attention. These in- 
cluded two relatively small private bankers, 
two sugar producers, one silver mining com- 
pany, one large cotton planter, a hardware 
concern and a brewery. This diversity may 
be regarded as suggestive that underlying 
conditions in all general lines are essentially 
sound. 
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International Banking Notes 


The net profits of the Banque Nationale 
de Credit, Paris, for the year 1924 amounted 
to Francs 31,444,680 as against Francs 31,- 
223,931 for the year 1923. The bank an- 
nounces that the dividend proposed at the 
annual meeting of stockholders will be 9 
per cent. for the year 1924 as compared 
with a dividend of 81% per cent. paid for 
1923. 

© 


The balance sheet of the Kansallis-Osakke- 
Pankki for the year ended December 31, 
1924 shows total resources of Fmk.2,114,- 
452,694. The bank has a capital of Fmk.150,- 
000,000, reserve funds of Fmk.104,659,881 
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and total deposits of Fmk.1,676,655,441. The 
net profit of the bank for the year 1924 
amounted to Fmk.33,910,476 which, together 
with the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, Fmk.3,917,243, made avail- 
able for distribution a total of Fmk.37,827,- 
720. This amount has been disposed as 
follows: 


Fmk. 
To a dividend of 18 per cent. on the 
capital of Fmk. 150,000,000.................. 27,000,000 
To special reserve fund ............. asseeeee 6,000,000 


To amount to be administered jointly 
by a supervisory board and board of 
directors and to be used for public 
utility purposes . 500,000 

Balance carried forward to next ac- 
count itisthlcavavis a 
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The balance sheet of the Bank of Canton, 
Ltd., Hongkong, as of December 31, 1924 
shows that in spite of the political disturb- 
ances in China during a very large part of 
the year the bank made a highly satisfactory 
showing. A dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the paid-up capital was declared. 
The net profits for the year, including $27,- 
178 brought forward from last account, and 
after paying all charges, amounted to $662,- 
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232. This amount has been disposed of as 
follows: 


To write off furniture, fixtures and vault 





account ....... $19,000 
To write off stationary account ral teesieieas . 14,453 
To write off underwriting commission 
account ..... 620 





To write off dividend at the rate of 6 per 

cent. per annum on paid-up ov Ee 560,935 
To account of bonus ....... -sceee 36,423 
Balance carried forward ‘to “next “account 30,799 

In October 1924 a branch of the Bank of 
Canton was opened in San Francisco under 
a charter granted by the banking depart- 
ment of the State of California. During 
the year the New York office of the Bank 
of Canton was removed from 1 Wall street 
to 200 Worth street. Hew Fan Un is agent 
for the bank’s New York office. 


© 


The report of the Bank of Poland, War- 
Saw, covering the first eight months of its 
existence, states that, on the commencement 
of its operations, the assets considered as 
gold reserve against the bank note issues 
amounted to 249.5 million zlotys (one 
alot. = one gold franc), of which 70.3 mil- 
lions was represented by actual gold and 


179.2 millions by foreign currency and ex- 
change. ‘Toward the end of the year the 
stock of gold increased to 103.3 million 
zlotys and the stock of foreign currency and 
exchange to 253.6 millions. The circulation 
increased from 245 million zlotys on May 
31 to 550.9 millions on December 31. The 
ratio of the gold reserve against notes issued 
fluctuated between 60 and 70 per cent., being 
twice as high as the ratio required by the 
statute; on December 31, 1924, the gold re- 
serve ratio against notes issued was 64.% 
per cent. With the increase in its gold re- 
serves the bank enlarged the volume of loans 
materially, the total rising from 92.4 million 
zlotys on April 28, 1924, to 315.6 millions at 
the end of the year. On November 27, 1924, 
the discount rate was reduced from 12 to 10 
per cent. 

Out of the net profits amounting to 11.9 
million zlotys, there were assigned 10 per 
cent., or 1.2 millions, to the reserve fund; 
eight millions for a dividend and an extra 
dividend, aggregating 12 per cent.; and the 
balance of 2.7 millions to the treasury. 

The bank is a private joint stock com- 
pany, with a capital of 100,000,000 zlotys, 
which was subscribed by the Polish people, 
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A photograph of the Bank of England showing the progress that has been made with the demolition of 
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the internal buildings in readiness for the work of the rebuilding of the bank. 
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It is intended 


to retain the outside blank wall 





although the participation of foreign cap- 
ital was not excluded. Beyond a credit not 
exceeding 50,000,000 zlotys, granted in con- 
sideration of the note issue privilege, the 
bank is not bound to allow the state treasury 
any credit accommodation. 


tO) 


At the ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of India, Limited, London, 
held March 381, 1925, at the Wesleyan Hall, 
Bishopgate, E.C., Sir Charles C. McLeod, 
Bt., the chairman, dealing with last year’s 
results, said that the net profit for 1924, 
£535,925, was slightly in excess of that for 
the previous year. With £199,054 brought 
forward there was available for disposal 
£734,980. It was proposed again to place 
£50,000 to the credit of the reserve fund, 
which would then stand at £2,800,000, to 
write down house property account by £20,- 
000, and to place £40,000 to the credit of 
the officers’ pension fund; also to pay a 
further dividend at the rate of 20 per cent., 


free of income tax, which, with the interim 
dividend, disposed of £400,000, leaving 
£224,980 to be carried forward, or £25,926 
more than was carried forward a year ago. 
In the balance sheet the current, fixed de- 
posits and other accounts showed a satis- 
factory increase, and acceptances were also 
up. The cash figure retained its strong 
position of over £5,000,000. Holdings of 
British Government, Indian Government and 
other securities amounted to £13,763,697, an 
increase of £1,150,000. Bills of exchange 
totalled £6,698,668—about the same as a 
year ago. Discounts, loans, etc., showed an 
increase of about £400,000. The total liquid 
assets amounted to the figure of £25,573,940 
against liabilities on current, fixed deposits, 
etc., of £32,548,162. 
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The New York Agency of the Banca 
Commerciale Italiana has announced the re- 
ceipt of a cablegram from the head office 
in Milan, Italy, telling of plans to add to 
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the bank’s financial structure. The proposals 
call for a dividend of 12 per cent. for 1924, 
and an increase of 20,000,000 lire, each in the 
reserve account and undivided profits ac- 
count. 


1) 


The accounts of the Swiss National Bank 
for 1924 show a profit of frs. 6,357,620, or 
about £250,000 at the current exchange rate 
(against frs. 7,036,039 in 1923), frs. 500,000 
of which is being placed on the reserve fund. 
Out of the remainder, frs. 1,250,000 will be 
employed in paying a dividend of 5 per 
cent. and frs. 250,000 in paying an extra 
dividend of 1 per cent. The remaining 
frs. 4,357,620 will be paid to the federal 
treasury, which will divide this sum between 
the cantons. At the end of 1924 the bank- 
note circulation reached frs. 850,514,000, as 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Amsterdam 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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against frs. 875,019,000 in 1923, and the 
average metallic reserve was 73.5 per cent. 
in 1924, while it was 72.17 per cent. the 
year previous. 
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The balance sheets of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank for the year 1924, indicate a 
highly favorable condition of the bank and 
a contrast to the general economic situation 
prevailing in Austria. 

The gold reserve amounts to $67,800,000, 
having increased 11 per cent. cent during 
the preceding year, in spite of the severe 
financial crises. The covering of notes in 
circulation is over 62 per cent., against 57 
per cent. in 1923, being 362 per cent. higher 
than prescribed. 

A dividend of 101, per cent. was declared 
from the net receipts of $3,450,000. 
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Executive Council Meeting American 
Bankers Association 


many working units of the American 

Bankers Association, in the service 
not only of organized banking but also in 
behalf of general public economic welfare, 
were presented in review at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization’s Executive Council 
held in Augusta, Ga., April 20 to 23 at the 
Bon Air-Vanderbilt Hotel. In addition to 
reports on work done, a number of impor- 
tant problems were brought up for discus- 
sion. The resolutions, presented by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Francis 
H. Sisson, who heads the Public Relations 
Commission, struck a reassuring note re- 
garding the business situation. All sessions 
of the meeting were presided over by the 
president of the association, William E. 
Knox. 

Mr. Knox spoke of his ability to keep in 
close touch with the work of the headquar- 
ters of the association due to his proximity 
in New York City and stated that he want- 
ed to give his “personal testimony to the 
efficiency with which the office is being run, 
to the remarkable spirit of co-operation per- 
vading all departments and to the expedi- 
tion with which the work of the Associa- 
tion is carried out.” 

Mr. Knox announced the following new 
members of the Executive Council: Ne- 
braska, J. R. Cain, Jr., vice-president Peters 
National Bank, Omaha; South Carolina, J. 
M. Flannigan, cashier Citizens Bank, 
Stuart; Wyoming, Harry R. Weston, vice- 
president American National Bank, Chey- 
enne; Louisiana, Eugene Cazedessus, vice- 
president Bank of Baton Rouge, Baton 
Rouge. 

F. N. Shepherd, executive manager, 
calling attention to the fact that there are 
now 28,398 banks in the country, stated that 
members in the association now number 
21,143, or about three-fourths of all the 
banks in the United States. He also 
brought out the fact that this high record 
of membership was maintained although the 
number of bank failures in 1924 registered 
the high water mark in the history of the 
United States, 743 banks having gone under. 

Thomas B. Paton, general counsel, re- 
viewed the unsuccessful fight at Washington 
to obtain the enactment at the last Congress 


To: outstanding achievements of the 
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of the McFadden Branch Bank Bill with 
the Hull amendments. 

The report of the American Institute of 
Banking, presented by E. V. Krick, presi- 
dent, brought out that the institute now is 
represented by 170 chapters, divided as fol- 
lows: city chapters 141, county chapters 25, 
state chapters 3 and correspondence chapter 
1. Growth is shown by tne fact that last 
July there were 160 chapters. The member- 
ship in the institute on March 15 was 56,142, 
a gain of 1982 since July. 


The Clearing House Examiner System 


For the Clearing House Section, Presi- 
dent C. W. Allendoerfer said that the sec- 
tion reports a total of 376 clearing house 
associations, a gain of fourteen since Sep- 
tember 1, 1924, one being a county clearing 
house including all of the banks in the 
county. Mr. Allendoerfer continued: 

“Ranking in importance secortd only to 
the organization of new clearing houses is 
the introduction of the Clearing House 
Examiner System into the larger cities, 
bringing together the list of borrowers from 
all banks in the city. Many dangerous sit- 
uations were first discovered in this way and 
the control of the duplicate borrower is pos- 
sible. In some cities the examiner's office 
conducts a complete credit bureau and in 
practically all, the examiners have fairly ef- 
fective methods of checking up on the bor- 
rowers when requested. In several cities 
where the examiner plan has not been 
adopted, credit bureaus have been estab- 
lished and have been the means of prevent- 
ing a large amount of losses. A system so 
effective in a city should be of similar value 
to a group of banks in neighboring towns, 
say in the same county. We believe that the 
development of this idea has just begun and 
that it will mean much in. saving bank 
losses.” 


The National Bank Division Report 


The report of the National Bank Division, 
presented by President Edgar L. Mattson 
said in part: 

“The work of stimulating interest in the 
correct performance of trust administration 
and of assisting in various ways in the in- 
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stallation and operation of trust depart- 
ments by national banks has gone on apace. 
The trust work being done by members of 
the division shows a very satisfactory growth 
and pleasing results. The division is en- 
gaged constantly in the work of aiding in- 
dividual banks with their trust depart- 


ments.” 
The Savings Bank Division Report 


The report of the Savings Bank Division 
as presented by President Alvin P. Howard 
called attention to the fact that on all mat- 
ters pertaining to savings banking the 
division is equipped to supply information, 
advice and suggestions, particularly in re- 
spect to statistics on savings deposits and 
depositors throughout the United States, 
classified by states and for different kinds 
of institutions handling savings; statistics 
on school savings throughout the United 
States and practical and theoretical knowl- 
edge necessary to start a school savings 
system; the theory and practice of the pay 
roll deduction plan for industrial savings; 
economic factors in savings; and latest sen- 
timent on novelties, personal solicitation, 
employees’ contests, window displays, house 
organs, savings clubs, budgets, etc. 


The State Bank Division Report 


President W. C. Gordon of the State Bank 
Division stated that the state bank mem- 
bership has reached the new high mark of 
12,194 members. The division, he said, had 
centered chiefly on encouraging the develop- 
ment of co-operative farm marketing facil- 
ities along sound economic lines; developing 
a better understanding and relationship be- 
tween state banks and the Federal Reserve 
System; co-ordinating the efforts being made 
to increase the efficiency of state bank super- 
vision; and co-operating with other agencies 
in a nationwide campaign to educate the 
public in the elements of sound investment. 


The Trust Company Division Report 


lhe Trust Company Division report made 
by Lucius Teter, the president, said: 

“For the good of all, we are vitally in- 
terested in seeing the gift tax abolished and 
a removal of the tax on the donor of a 


revocable trust. We believe that the publi- 
cation of tax returns made by individuals 
serves no worthy purpose. We have been 


greatly concerned over the multiplicity of 
inheritance taxes by the states and the Fed- 
eral Government. The executive committee 
of the Division approved the recommenda- 
tion of the special committee on taxation 
that for state inheritance taxes the recipro- 
cal plan or the Matthews Plan with certain 
modifications be placed in operation as far 
as possible.” 

Burton H. Smith, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission, reported that the 
forty-eighth state bankers association had 
appointed an agricultural committee so that 
the organization of this work is now 100 
per cent. complete. 


Resolutions See Menace of Inflation Gone 


The menace of inflation in the United 
States has been removed by the conservative 
attitude of business men and bankers, de- 
clared the resolutions presented on the sec- 
ond day of the Executive Council meeting 
by Francis H. Sisson as chairman of the 
committee. The other members were: Walter 
Lichtenstein, secretary; Evans Woollen, W. 
C. Wilkinson, Thomas F. Wallace and Grant 
McPherrin. The resolutions were as follows: 

“While business prosperity has not 
reached the heights expected in some quar- 
ters, nevertheless, the situation need cause 
no anxiety. It is fundamentally sound. The 
conservatism displayed by business men 
throughout the country has brought about 
an attitude toward future commitments 
which has removed the menace of inflation. 
The council believes that in so far as our 
business prosperity has been the result of a 
revival of agriculture caused by undue 
diminution of crops in other countries, the 
effect is likely to be temporary, but in so 
far as it has been due to the rehabilitation 
of Europe and the liquidation of old in- 
debtedness on the part of our agricultural 
population, the results attained are likely to 
be permanent. 

“The direction of general banking policy 
has been eminently successful in contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of a sound credit 
situation. Notwithstanding the accumulation 
of a disproportionate share of the world’s 
gold in this country, the inflation of credit 
and prices which many feared would result 
has not appeared. The average of com- 
modity prices has fluctuated within a narrow 
range during the last three years. The main- 
tenance of a high degree of stability in the 
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price level requires the support of sound 
banking policy. 


Coolidge and Mellon Commended 


“The council commends the continued ef- 
forts of President Coolidge and Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon to eliminate un- 
necessary Governmental expenditures. It 
endorses the efforts of the present National 
Administration to reduce still further the 
tax burden resting upon our people. The 
reduction of Federal taxes begun last year 
should be continued by such a revision as 
would not only further lighten the aggre- 
gate burden of these taxes but also dis- 
tribute them more equitably. The surtaxes 
on incomes should be lowered, thereby mak- 
ing them more productive of revenue and 
encouraging the investment of capital in 
business undertakings. State and _ local 
taxes are also in many cases unduly high, 
and there is room for helpful co-ordination 
of these taxes by removing unnecessary and 
irritating duplications. A wise fiscal policy, 
however, will include provision for contin- 
uing the gradual retirement of the huge 
national debt incurred during the War. It is 
to be hoped that the efforts being made will 
meet with an early and complete success. 


Improvement in Europe Noted 


“The council notes with satisfaction the 
continued improvement of European condi- 
tions both from an economic as well as polit- 
ical standpoint. It is glad to see that the 
world is gradually returning to normal con- 
ditions everywhere and that the bitter feel- 
ings engendered by the War are slowly but 
surely disappearing. There is ground for 
believing that readjustments may be made 
which will cause the nations vanquished in 
the late War to accept whole-heartedly a 
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permanent settlement. This will be a great 
step in advance, assuring peace in the world, 

“The continued discriminating investment 
of American capital abroad should be en- 
couraged. It offers a most helpful means 
of gradually adjusting the national economy 
to the requirements of a creditor country. 
Without its influence the processes of col- 
lecting the foreign debts would unduly hin- 
der the expansion of our export trade. The 
productive equipment of the country has 
developed under the stimulus of a large ex- 
port business and the loss of foreign mar- 
kets would unavoidably result in idle plants 
and workers. 

“The extensive betterment of the general 
position of the farmers without resort to 
artificial price-making or valorization of 
their commodities has demonstrated the ef- 
fectiveness of other and sounder measures. 
Co-operation is proving helpful in many di- 
rections and systematic effort to give in- 
creased attention to the familiar problems of 
business management, can do more than 
Governmental price-making to promote the 
prosperity of the farmers. 


Council Lauds William E. Knox 


or 


The Executive Council is happy to note 
year after year that the administration of 
the association continues to be ably con- 
ducted, and it wishes to congratulate 
President William E. Knox upon his untir- 
ing efforts to facilitate the harmonious de- 
velopment of the association, especially in 
regard to the relations between the per- 
manent staff and the temporary officers of 
the association. The fact that President 
Knox is located in the same building with 
the headquarters of the association has en- 
abled him to devote time and energy to the 
work of the association that would have 
been impossible under other circumstances.” 
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RICHARD DELAFIELD 


Chairman National Park Bank, New York 


From a recent oil painting which was especially made to hang in the board room 
of the National Park Bank 














[em gemlliL new building of the First National 
Bank of Canton, New York, planned 
by Thomas M. James Co., architects 
of Boston and New York, illustrates the 
possibilities of design in economical bank con- 
struction. 


The building is carried out in Colonial design 
with a granite base course, limestone pilasters, 
cornice, architraves, etc. and red brick, with win- 
dow frames and sash in wood painted, and the 
entrance doorway in figured mahogany. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 


bank building problem 
Write us for booklet 












































The Commercial Paper System 
Article X XV of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 





I. Introduction: 


The commercial paper system fur- 
nishes a source of working capital 
for large manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers having strong 


credit in the open market, but 
through the medium of “note 
brokers.” 


II. Commercial paper: 


1. Definition. 
2. Classes. 
a. Unsecured single-name paper. 
b. Unsecured double-name trade 
paper. 
c. Unsecured double-name non- 
trade paper. 
d. Collateral notes. 
. Denomination. 
. Maturity. 
. Issue. 
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a. Selection of dealer. 

b. Credit investigation. 

c. Method of purchase and sale. . 
(1) Sale usually by option. 

d. Commissions. 


III. Commercial paper buyers: 


1. Commercial banks. 

2. Savings banks (in some states). 
3. Business corporations. 

4. Private investors. 


IV. Advantages of commercial paper 


system: 
1. To the borrower. 
2. To the banks. 


V. Disadvantages of the system: 


1. To the borrower. 
2. To the banks. 








ESIDES the capital contributed by its 
B owners, a business may have four 

sources of working capital. These 
are (1) commercial banks, (2) the commer- 
cial paper system, (3) discount houses, and 
(4) the trade. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss the secund—the commer- 
cial paper system. 

The commercial paper system is a means 
by which the large and well known business 
houses, with credit already well established, 
borrow short-term funds in the open market, 
but indirectly through commercial paper 
houses, for working capital purposes, there- 
by keeping a reserve of borrowing power 
open with established banking connections. 
Thus, the parties to the commercial paper 
system are the borrowing business con- 
cerns, the banks and other institutions which 
invest in the obligations created, and the 
intermediaries who bring the borrowers and 
lenders together, called the commercial paper 
houses or note brokers. 


Banks come into contact with the com- 
mercial paper system in at least four ways. 
First, representatives of commercial paper 
houses call regularly on bank clients in their 
territory, submitting offerings. Second, while 
some of the smaller banks buy commercial 
paper, relying entirely upon their confidence 
in the broker, the larger banks, especially in 
the big cities, make an investigation of the 
debtor in much the same way as for direct 
borrowers. This investigation involves 
“checking” the name with the commercial 
paper house as well as with the banking con- 
nections, and other banks and trade houses 
familiar with the name. Third, banks lo- 
cated in small towns frequently request their 
New York or Chicago correspondents to in- 
vest surplus funds in their accounts in com- 
mercial paper, sometimes prescribing eligible 
names and at other times leaving the selec- 
tion to the discretion of the correspondent. 
Fourth, the large banks are sometimes called 
upon to make advances to commercial paper 
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houses which are secured by paper from 
their (note brokers’) portfolios. 


Nature of Commercial Paper 


As an instrument of open-market borrow- 
ing, commercial paper may be defined as 
notes maturing in less than one year which 
are the obligations of the issuing individual, 
partnership, or corporation. They are sold 
through the medium of commercial paper 
houses, principally to banks, and, to a lesser 
extent, to insurance companies, business cor- 
porations, and private investors. Commer- 
cial paper borrowing is strictly a short-term 
credit operation for enabling the borrower 
to purchase or carry stocks of merchandise 
for resale, and may be regarded as a con- 
venient means of financing inventory pur- 
chases at the seasonal peaks, or of otherwise 
providing additional working capital. 

Commercial paper denominations range 
from $2500 as a minimum to $50,000 (rarely 
more) as a maximum. In order to obtain 
the widest investment distribution, the most 
frequent units are between $2500 and 
$10,000, $5000 occurring most commonly. 
Maturities range from three months to one 
year, but the most frequent maturity is six 
months. Rates vary with money market 
conditions and with the credit standing of 
the borrower, the best names commanding 
slightly lower rates. 

Four classes of commercial paper appear 
in the open market. The first class, which 
accounts for fully 75 per cent. of the total 
volume, is unsecured single-name paper. The 
second class is double-name paper, i. e., 
promissory notes given in settlement of 
goods purchased and indorsed by the seller. 
The third class is double-name non-trade 
paper, while the fourth class consists of 
collateral notes, secured by grain, cotton, 
live stock, provisions, or securities. 

In practically all cases, open market notes 
are styled: “Pay to the Order of Ourselves,” 
and are indorsed in blank by the issuer 
(maker). Since they are su indorsed, they 
become readily negotiable, the commercial 
paper house avoids the necessity of indorsing 
them, and the purchaser can negotiate them 
before maturity without indorsement, if he 
so desires. While the note broker does not 
guarantee the notes he sells, he guarantees 
the genuineness of the signatures and the 
Proper issuance of the paper. 

Not all concerns, of course, can borrow in 
the open market. Although there is no gen- 


eral rule to indicate the types of open- 
market borrowers, it can be said that they 
are limited to concerns having a minimum 
capital of, say, $200,000, well established 
in their field with demonstrated earning 
power, and constituting a first-class moral 
risk. Others will have to borrow from reg- 
ular banking connections where closer vigi- 
lance over the business and its developments 
can be kept. 


The Commercial Paper System 


The commercial paper system is a special- 
ized machinery for facilitating commercial 
borrowing by prime credit risks in the 
open market. It is a means.by which well- 
known concerns obtain a part of their work- 
ing capital funds without direct recourse to 
the banks. The system has been in operatiom 
for about fifty years, but has had its greatest 
development in the last two decades. 

The commercial paper business is trans- 
acted by commercial paper houses or dealers,. 
some of whom conduct the business as a 
specialty and others in combination with in- 
vestment securities, bankers’ acceptances, 
and foreign exchange. The term “note 
broker,” as applied to this business, is some- 
what of a misnomer, since nowadays the 
dealer usually buys the paper outright from 
the borrower-issuer, or advances a large per- 
centage of the face amount pending the de- 
termination of the exact borrowing rate- 
The function of the commercial paper dealer 
is to act as middleman between the borrower 
and the ultimate lender, the commercial 
banks being the principal market for the 
distribution of this class of paper. Com- 
mercial paper houses are normally organized 
as partnerships, and to engage in the busi- 
ness on a successful basis, ample capital re-- 
sources and valuable banking connections 
are necessary in order to secure an adequate 
supply of funds to finance the required un- 
derwriting transactions. 


Methods Employed by Dealers 


Dealers employ two methods in purchasing 
paper from the maker. First, the paper may 
be bought outright from the maker at a flat 
rate, less the dealer’s commission or handling 
charge. If the dealer has properly ap- 
praised the maker’s credit standing, he wil? 
undoubtedly be able to sell the paper at a 
slightly lower rate thereby making a profit. 
Should the dealer bid too high for the paper, 
or should the money rate advance, his mar- 











assaults on the sanctity of negotiable paper. 


were involved. 
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Company is allied in a common interest. 
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Tightening the Deadlines” 


American Express Efforts Put 176 
Criminal Menaces to Banks 
on the Inactive List 


Criminal records of the past year show an increasing number of more daring 


With the need for greater caution, and especially with the demand for 
keener apprehension and more decisive prosecution of these criminals, the 


American Express Company is tightening its deadlines. 


The 176 arrests effected through this Company’s efforts last year included 
bank robbers, holdup men, and forgers. Of this number a large majority 
were confirmed criminals with records. Many of them had played on banks 
and financial institutions for years. 496 robberies, thefts and forgeries 


The persistent vigilance and quick action of this Company’s large and 
trained corps of detectives and secret service men is particularly appre- 
ciated by banks. The efficiency of its legal forces in effecting just punish- 


Primarily a service in the interest. of its own financial paper—especially 
its American Express Travelers Cheques—the good effect of this individual 
work is universal. Its special value is to banks and other financial institu- 
tions in this country and abroad, with which the American Express 





More than 17,000 banks sell American Express Travelers Cheques. 


More than half a million people carried these checks last year into every 
nook and corner of the civilized world—and always with the confident 
knowledge that their traveling funds were always safe and would always 


Through its “Travel Department” the American Express Company offers 
another helpful and very personal service including the purchase of all 
railway and steamship tickets, securing hotel reservation, offering passport 
assistance, etc., etc.—every possible service to make travel more delightful. 
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gin of profit may be decreased or entirely 
cancelled. To this extent there is an element 
of speculation in this method. The borrower 
is normally paid by the dealer as soon as the 
paper is delivered to the latter. Second, the 
dealer may advance to the borrower up to 
as high as 90 per cent. of the face value of 
the paper upon delivery, the balance to be 
paid when the paper is actually sold, less the 
commission. This method enables the dealer 
to sell the paper at the rate of the current 
market, eliminating the speculative element 
from his point of view, and giving the bor- 
rower the benefit of the lowest market rate 
without profit to the dealer, who receives 
only his commission. The prevailing com- 
mission rate is one-fourth of 1 per cent., 
which is charged irrespective of the ma- 
turity. Thus, a concern borrowing for six 
months at 514 per cent. plus brokerage pays 
6 per cent. for its money. 

Commercial paper is customarily pur- 
chased on an option running from ten to 
twenty days. The dealer’s representative 
is usually willing to leave an assortment of 
pieces with a prospective buyer so that he 
can select whatever he chooses. Within the 
option period, the prospective buyer retains 
the right to return any notes which he re- 
gards as undesirable, the purpose of the op- 
tion period being to give the buyer an op- 
portunity to ascertain the credit responsi- 
bility of the maker. In other words, the 
paper is left with the buyer on approval. 


Advantages to the Borrower 


The commercial paper system has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, but on the 
whole, the advantages outnumber the dis- 
advantages. Among the advantages to the 
borrower may be mentioned the following: 

1. It broadens the merchant’s or manufac- 
turer’s money market. The maximum un- 
secured loan of a national bank is 10 per 
cent. of its capital and surplus to any single 
name. The same rule holds good for most 
state banks and trust companies. At home, 
therefore, even though a concern may have 
several banking connections, the maximum 
borrowing power at the banks might not 
prove adequate to its needs on all occasions. 
The commercial paper dealer, by distributing 
the paper issued by one name among many 
banks throughout the country, assists the 
deserving borrower in finding sources of bor- 


rowing power that he would not otherwise 
have 








T HE organization of Dietz, 

Pennell & Jordan offers Interior 
Equipment Engineering Service to 
Banks & Architects. 


This specialized service includes 
the developing of practical and 
economical plans for the efficient 
operation of Banks. 


Dietz, Pennell & Jordan 
Bank Equipment Engineers 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York | 


Booklet on Planning & Equipping of 
Banks will be sent on request 

















2. It strengthens the borrower’s credit 
standing. Because the borrower’s paper is 
widely distributed in many parts of the 
country, the attention of the banking com- 
munity is called to the name, which in time 
comes to have a_ nation-wide reputation. 
Some borrowers issue commercial paper as 
an expedient for establishing a national 
credit reputation so that they may have the 
advantage of a discount market at their 
disposal at all times. 

3. It enables the issuer to keep a reserve 
of borrowing power at local banks. Money 
market conditions may be tight in one sec- 
tion of the country, but relatively easy in 
another. By issuing commercial paper, a 
borrower may keep his borrowing power in 
the local market in reserve for an emergency 
and, meanwhile, can test out other markets 
where commercial paper may be sold at the 
lowest rates. Unexhausted bank lines, how- 
ever, should always be sufficient to cover 
commercial paper borrowings. 

4. It obviates the requirement of maintain- 
ing proportionate balances against bank 
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borrowings. While it is true that funds bor- 
rowed in the open market are acquired with- 
out the additional cost of keeping a part of 
the proceeds on deposit, the saving is per- 
haps more apparent than real, because, be- 
sides the necessity for having adequate 


working balances, the borrower, as a matter 
of protection against a stringent money mar- 
ket, should have open bank lines sufficient 
to take up maturing commercial paper when 
and if the broker is unable to place it ad- 
vantageously in the open market. 


Disadvantages to the Borrower 


There are two possible disadvantages of 
open market borrowings to the borrower: 
First, commercial paper maturities are ab- 
solute. Unlike bank loans, the lender is 
under no obligation to renew or to allow a 
gradual reduction of the principal. Con- 
sequently, the borrower may be forced to 
take up his maturing open market obliga- 
tions at times when it is inconvenient to do 
so. Second, the issuing of commercial paper 
subjects the affairs of the borrower to a 
considerable amount of investigation—and 
from many sources. The note broker fur- 
nishes purchasers with the financial state- 
ment and other data concerning the bor- 
rower, but many banks which have taken 
paper on option request additional informa- 
tion. This must be furnished by direct 
communication with prospective buyers of 
the paper, by the note broker, or by the 
credit agencies specializing in commercial 
paper names. Requests for information 
from these must be acceded to, 
thereby imposing a considerable volume of 
work on the company’s accountants or treas- 


sources 


urer. 
Advantages to the Buyers 


The following advantages accrue to banks 
and others that buy coramercial paper: 

1. It furnishes an excellent short-term in- 
vestment medium when the demand for 
funds from other sources may be below 
normal. Temporarily idle funds can be in- 
vested in this type of paper, which, because 
of its essential soundness, its non-fluctuating 
character (as in bonds and stocks), and its 
quick convertibility, makes it particularly 
adaptable to the investment requirements of 
commercial banks. 

2. The risk is slight. 
paper are small in comparison with losses 
The 


Losses on commercial 


on unsecured bank loans. loss is re- 
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duced to a minimum by reliance on three 
factors: (a) note broker’s reputation, (b) 
independent investigation of the name issu- 
ing the paper, and (c) diversification, i. e, 
purchase of relatively small blocks of paper 
from a relatively large number of names. 

3. There is no moral obligation to renew. 
The purchasing bank can insist on repay- 
ment at maturity and refuse to renew the 
note without danger of loss of any business 
advantage. This differs from loans made 
to a bank’s customers which oftentimes must 
be renewed, even where there is no justifica- 
tion for it except as a protection to the bank 
or as a favor to the borrower. 

4. It constitutes an excellent secondary re- 
serve. Since it has a short maturity without 
any obligation to renew, is essentially sound 
in character, and possesses ready marketa- 
bility and collateral value, it has distinct 
merit as a liquid asset. 

5. It often returns a higher rate than loans 
to customers. 


Disadvantages to the Buyers 


On the other hand, there are a number of 
disadvantages of the commercial paper sys- 
tem from the standpoint of the commercial 
banks: 

1. Commercial paper houses may be con- 
sidered as competitors of commercial banks. 
This is particularly true uf banks in the 
smaller centers and at times of easy money 
conditions. No doubt the commercial paper 
system diminishes the size of certain bank 
accounts and at times reduces the rates on 
loans, but, since commercial paper finally 
finds its way back into the portfolios of the 
banks, in the aggregate the banks are not 
deprived of their function vf supplying com- 
mercial credit. Moreover, the commercial 
paper sustem tends toward an equalization 
of the supply of credit and of money rates 
over the country. 

2. It may have a tendency to encourage 
unnecessary borrowing. Where a concern 
has established its ability to borrow in the 
open market, there is a temptation to over- 
expand and to over-borrow, which might be 
detrimental to both the borrower and the 
bank. While it is more difficult for a bank 
to detect evidences of over-borrowing when 
the commercial paper market is resorted to, 
by co-operation with the note broker it 
should be possible to curb this tendency. 

3. Commercial paper is prevailingly single- 
name paper and does not evidence on its face 
the purpose for which the funds will be used. 
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Here again, the disadvantage is more ap- 
parent than real. Since commercial paper 
depends for its soundness upon the standing 
of the maker, that fact, in itself, is evidence 
of the financial responsibility behind it. It 
is because they are single-name paper that 
notes sold in the open market are subjected 
to the severest scrutiny, both by the under- 
writing commercial paper house and the pur- 
chasing bank. The result is that none but 
the best moral and financial risks succeed in 
floating commercial paper. 


Reading Assignment 


American Institute of Banking: Credits, 
Chap. 14. (The commercial paper system.) 

A. Wall: The Banker’s Credit Manual, 
Chap. 9. (Judging commercial paper.) 

C. A. Phillips: Bank Credit, Chap. 16. 
(Open market commercial borrowings.) 

T. J. Kavanaugh: Bank Credit Methods 
and Practice, Chap. 4, 5. (Commercial 
paper and acceptances.) 

G. G. Munn: Bank Credit Principles and 
Operating Procedure, Chap. 14. (Commer- 
cial paper purchases.) 


Supplementary Reading 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 

W. H. Kniffin: Commercial Paper, Accept- 
ances, and the Analysis of Credit State- 
ments. 

R. W. Babson and R. May: Commercial 
Paper. 

L. J. Tompkins: The Law of Commercial 
Paper. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are the four sources of commer- 
cial credit open to a business concern? 

2. What is meant by the commercial paper 
system? 

3. Who are the three parties to the com- 
mercial paper system? 

4. In what four ways do banks come in 
contact with the commercial paper system? 

5. Explain the difference between commer- 
cial paper in the broadest sense and in the 
open-market sense. 

6. Define open-market commercial paper. 

7. For what means may a concern borrow 
by means of commercial paper? 

8. What are the four classes of commercial 
paper? 

9. Explain the form of commercial 
paper obligations. 

. What are the usual denominations of 

commercial paper? 
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11. What is the most frequent maturity of 
commercial paper? 

12. Is commercial paper readily market- 
able by the buyer? 

13. Does the commercial paper house 
guarantee the paper it sells? Why, or why 
not? 

14. Why cannot all concerns borrow in 
the open market? 

15. What factors determine whether a 
commercial paper house will buy the paper 
of a concern desiring to put it out? 

16. How long has the commercial paper 
system been in operation? 

17. Why is the term “note broker” a mis- 
nomer? 

18. What are the two methods used by 
commercial paper houses in purchasing com- 
mercial paper from issuers? 

19. If not payment, does the commercial 
paper house guarantee anything with regard 
to the issues they handle? What? 

20. What is the customary commission 
charged by a dealer? 

21. Is it safe for a bank to rely wholly 
upon the commercial paper house for in- 
formation concerning the makers of com- 
mercial paper? 

22. Why is commercial paper sold on op- 
tion, and how long does the option run? 

23. What means does a purchasing bank 
have to “check” the soundness of a par- 
ticular piece of commercial paper? 

24. Is commercial paper, on the whole, 
as safe an investment for a bank as un- 
secured direct loans? 

25. (a) State four advantages to the bor- 
rower of procuring working capital through 
the commercial paper system. (b) State 
two disadvantages. 

26. (a) What are the chief advantages to 
the buyer of commercial paper? (b) What 
are the disadvantages? 

27. What are the differences in “checking” 
commercial paper from “checking” a direct 
loan? 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 
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Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 
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Corporate Securities 





T HE following article is the second of a 
series by the Credit Editor. The first 
article of the series appeared last month, 
in the April number, and discussed the 
different forms of business organization 
and the manner in which the elements of 
management, risk and capital enter into 
their conduct. The accompanying article 
lassifies various types of stocks and bonds 
and enumerates briefly some of their char- 
acteristic features. This series of articles, 
as has already been announced, will con- 
stitute upon its completion a comprehen- 
sive treatise on credit and credit depart- 
ment methods. Some of the articles are 
necessarily elementary in nature, but they 
will none the less prove valuable to the 
experienced credit man as well as to the 
beginner in setting forth clearly many 
fundamental principles of business and 
credit. The Credit Editor’s next article 
will appear in the June number.—THE 
EDITOR. 











OT only do corporate securities per- 
mit of a wide division of the element 
of risk, but they are also so divided 

as to allow a purchase thereof that will fit 
practically every investor’s pocketbook. As 
mentioned in last month’s article in the case 
of the corporation, management is divided 
into control and administration. When a 
corporation has only one class of stock, the 
control rests in what is known as the “cor- 
porate stock” or “capital stock”. In the 
event that there is more than one class of 
stock, it is customary for active present con- 
trol to rest with the common stockholders. 
In some instances, however, there are ex- 
ceptions to this, that is, preferred stock- 
holders may also have some present control. 
A share of preferred may carry the same 
‘g power as a share of common, and 
iside from the fact that one issue or the 
r might be able to control the affairs of 
ompany by reason of its size, share for 
they have the same amount of pres- 


ent control. Corporate securities are of a 
very wide and varied character, and in every 
instance the securities issued are designed to 
fit the peculiar needs of the company, and 
meet the conditions of the market which is 
to absorb them, etc. In one instance a cer- 
tain feature is varied in consideration of 
some other feature, and what might meet the 
needs of a company at a certain time and 
under certain conditions, may not fit the re- 
quirements of another company at a differ- 
ent, or perhaps even the same time. It is 
customary for corporate securities to line 
up as follows: 

Bonds—Smallest risk, no present control, 
except by definite stipulations under the 
terms of an indenture, full contingent con- 
trol, limited income. 

Preferred stock—Medium risk, usually no 
present control, certain contingent control, 
usually limited income. 

Common stock—Greatest risk, usually full 
present control, income unlimited. 

In the case of the partnership, we saw in 
last month’s article how a limited division 
of the number of owners (suppliers of cap- 
ital) of a business was practically possible, 
and it was almost impossible to divide the 
element of risk entering into the conduct of 
the business. In the case of a corporation, 
it is evident from the preceding article that 
not only is it possible to widely divide the 
risks by means of bonds, preferred and com- 
mon stocks, but also the number of owners 
or contributors of capital is practically un- 
limited. 


Various Types of Bonds 


To endeavor to list all of the various types 
of securities which have been issued, and 
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Below: A single unit of Reed Air 
Filter. Banks ofthese unitsin the 
intake of a ventilating system re- 
move dust, soot and bacteria from 
the air. Installations run from two 
or three units to any quantity re- 
quired. (REED AIR FILTERS 
are manufactured under patents of 
May 16,1922, Feb. 12, 1924, Nov. 
18, 1924, Other patents pending.) 











Illinois Merchants Bank, Chicago. Sixteen thou- 
sand cubic feet of clean air a minute maintain 
healthful working conditions and cleanliness. 
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Send for the'se 
FREE BULLETINS 
No. 106-- On how Reed 
Air Filters work 
No. 107— Data and tests 


No. 108— How used in 
ventilating buildings 


OOD ventilation increases mental alert- 

ness and capacity for work —one reason 
why so many banks are using Reed Air 
Filters. In Chicago alone twelve banks are 
profiting by Reed Clean Air. Reed Filters 
remove dirt from the air in much the same 
manner as water filters remove impurities 
from water. Reed Air is 97% free from 
dust, soot and bacteria. Reed Filters protect 
health and keep building interiors clean. 
Easily installed in any ventilating system. 


REED AIR FILTER CO., Incorporated 
225 Central Ave., Louisville, Ky. 50 Church St., New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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enumerate the features embodied in each 
would be a formidable undertaking. How- 
ever, the following sets forth a brief classi- 
fication of the various types of bonds:— 

(a) First mortgage bonds, which represent 
a definite first lien against specific physical 
property. Under this group, also, would 
come “equipment trust obligations.” 

(b) Bonds which represent second or 
junior liens on physical property usually 
found under the name of “second mortgage 
bonds,” “general mortgage bonds,” “con- 
solidated mortgage bonds,” “refunding mort- 
gage bonds,” or some combination of these 
names. 

(c) Bonds representing a lien on definite 
securities, usually classed under the heading 
of “collateral trust bonds.” 

(d) Debenture bonds, not representing a 
lien on any definite property, but merely a 
promise of the company to pay, carrying in- 
terest payable regularly thereon and certain 
contingent control in the event of default 
of interest. 

(e) Income and participating bonds, which 
are not a lien, and while representing a 
promise to pay principal at a definite ma- 
turity, usually only carry a _ conditional 
promise to pay interest. 

The above group is arranged in accord- 
ance with what would usually represent the 
desirability of the bonds from the stand- 
point of security. A brief description of 
the various classes follows:— 


First and Second Mortgage Bonds 


(a) First mortgage bonds—These bonds 
are based on a direct first lien on the com- 
pany’s physical property. They may not be 
a lien on all physical property but only on 
certain pieces or parcels. If the mortgage 
is for a conservative amount of the val- 
uation of the property against which it is 
a lien (say 55/66 per cent. of its value) and 
the earning power of the company is good, 
it is natural that such bonds will carry a 
low rate of return. When the margin of 
equity between the amount of the mort- 
gage and the value of the property de- 
creases, the risk naturally increases and so 
does also the rate. A first mortgage bond 
represents the strongest security which the 
corporation can offer. It carries with it 
full control in the event of default of in- 
terest or any of the various covenants under 
which it was issued. Under the terms of 
the indenture, it may be required that the 
company’s affairs be kept thus and so, or 


the bondholders shall have the opportunity 
to exercise certain rights, and it is, there- 
fore, evident that in this respect the mort- 
gage bondholder exercises some present and 
active control. In connection with these 
stipulations the indenture should be care- 
fully reviewed. Equipment trust obligations 
represent liens against salable machinery. 
While in the past this was a method used 
by railroads to finance the purchase of cars 
and engines, it has found its way into 
financing equipment of other corporations. 
In the case of railroad equipment the 
equipment against which it represents a lien 
is usually definitely earmarked for the 
trustee. Equipment trust obligations carry 
with them certain features of control which 
are outlined in the particular indenture. 
First mortgage bonds and equipment trust 
obligations represent the least risk, and 
naturally carry the lowest rates. 

(b) A second mortgage bond is, as the 
name implies, a secondary or junior lien 
on the property, provided, of course, that 
the first mortgage is still in existence. So 
also with the third mortgage, fourth mort- 
gage, etc. They have a lien on the physical 
property in due order as contrasted with 
the first mortgage bonds. Naturally, being 
a later lien than the first mortgage, they 
carry greater risk and also greater returns 
in consideration thereof. Bonds called gen- 
eral or consolidated mortgage bonds cus- 
tomarily represent blanket mortgages, which 
are a lien after all other mortgages. In some 
instances, they may represent in effect a 
first lien against the property, inasmuch as 
previous existing mortgage have been satis- 
fied. This is also true of refunding mort- 
gages, which as the name implies, are usually 


issued to refund some other mortgage. We 


also find cases where the names are grouped 
such as “first and refunding”’—“first and 
consolidated,” etc. These may represent in 
part a first lien against property and a 
junior lien against some other property, and 
it is, therefore, only reasonable that an in- 
spection of the indenture should be made 
to determine what sort of a lien they actually 
represent. As in the case of the first mort- 
gage bonds, these bonds also carry certain 
rights as regards control and these rights 
are definitely stipulated in the indenture. 


Collateral Trust and Debenture Bonds 


(c) Collateral trust bonds customarily 
represent bonds issued against securities de- 
posited with a trustee, as collateral for the 
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issue. For example, a company may pledge 
the securities of a subsidiary which it owns 
with a trustee and issue bonds based thereon. 
The goodness of the security back of such 
bonds depends upon its type and the sort of 
place the securities would occupy in the debts 
of the subsidiary. Of course, the bonds carry 
the responsibility of the parent or issuing 
company but cannot be considered as se- 
cure as a direct lien, unless, of course, they 
are collateral trust bonds issued against 
first mortgage bonds of another company 
for the conservative value of its property. 
These collateral trust bonds carry with them 
certain features of control which are outlined 
in the particular indenture. Such bonds 
carry more risk than bonds of the first 
mortgage type, and therefore, a higher rate 
of return. 

(d) Debenture bonds are nothing more 
than a promise to pay. The appearance of 
a debt for debenture bonds usually signifies 
one of two things—i. e., either that mort- 
gage bonds are not available, or else that 
the company is in excellent credit and is not 
called upon to borrow by means of a pledge 
of its assets. Such bonds are issued under 
an indenture, and the indenture sets forth 
certain stipulations. Debentures usually 
carry certain rights of control in the event 
of default of interest. They may also exer- 
cise certain present active control by means 
of the agreements set forth. For example, 
the indenture may specify that current posi- 
tion must be maintained thus and so, and 
no mortgage debt can be placed against the 
property while the debentures are outstand- 
ing, etc., which stipulations in reality take 
certain features of active management from 
the stockholders. The rate carried by the 
debenture is based on risk, naturally, and is 


a reflection of the credit standing of the 


company. 
Income and Participating Bonds 


(e) Income and participating bonds are in 
many instances almost on the boundary line 
of preferred stocks. In the case of income 
bonds, they really represent little in the way 
of a bond. They rank ahead of stock issues, 
but that is practically all that can be said 
of them. Usually the interest is payable 
only if earned, and is not cumulative. They 
usually carry a fixed rate. In cases of par- 
ticipating bonds, they are very similar to 
income bonds. 

They may carry a certain rate and above 
that participate with the stock in earnings 
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up to a certain amount, or even to an un- 
limited amount. Such bonds as these repre- 
sent little in the form of security, and 
naturally the high risk creates a higher rate. 
Their control is only contingent and after 
the ability of the holder of such bonds 
to prove that the company earned but did 
not pay. 

It is not at all uncommon for bonds to 
contain a convertible clause, and this also 
applies to preferred stocks. Under such a 
clause the security is convertible within a 
certain period and at a certain figure into 
another type of security of the company 
generally offering more risk and, therefore, 
larger returns. This makes possible the sat- 
isfying of a change in temperament. At the 
time of purchase, a man may be unwilling 
to accept greater risk, perhaps due to doubt 
in his mind as to the earning ability of the 
company, but is willing to accept a fair 
risk in consideration of a limited income, 
and in view of the fact that he will have 
the opportunity to increase his risk and in- 
come by converting the security if he later 
becomes satisfied as to the earning ability 
of the company. 

Many issues of bonds are callable at a 
certain figure. This may be a price rang- 
ing from a small amount above par to a 
fair percentage above their par value. Under 
such a callable feature the bondholders in 
reality surrender to some degree features of 
present management which they possess. 
This is made more apparent by example, and 
in this connection, let us say, that the com- 
pany covenants under the indenture that no 
mortgage shall be placed on the property 
while bonds are outstanding, and these bonds 
are callable at $105. It is possible, by the 
company paying this premium on the bonds, 
to call them, thereby eliminating the control 
exercised by said bondholder. 

Also, many times a company issuing bonds 
creates, under the terms of the indenture, 
a sinking fund which will automatically re- 
tire the issue over a period of years. This 
sinking fund is nothing more or less than 
an agreement on the part of the company 
to pay to a trustee periodically a certain 
amount, which is to be used at a certain 
time to retire a portion of the bonds. The 
operation of the sinking fund is designed to 
meet the peculiar needs of the company. 
In some cases a fixed amount is payable 
each year, while in others a small amount 
is payable the first year and gradually in- 
creases. The work of retiring the bonds 
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refore, ae ee ordinary construction methods are as Strong as any other 

he sat- — section. Rivet-Grip gives balanced protection through- 

At the i ary aN out to vaults of any size. 

—_ Glad to submit a proposal for your vault upon request, 

be / _*/ whether you are building or rebuilding. 

a fair MONG Read our authoritative handbook on Bank 

ncome, | : , Vault Protection. Write for it today. 
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ability Representatives in all principal cities 

- 2741 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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rey through the sinking fund is all a part of equivalent perhaps from one and one-half 

ota ial the duties of the trustee, which is usually a times the current debt (current debts and 

nee. bank, and it receives compensation therefor. current assets being defined in the inden- 
e. and ture) up to a requirement of perhaps cur- 

ahd The Indenture rent assets equal two and one-half times the 

current debt. In some instances, the cur- 

vat no The indenture under which bonds are ent assets to be maintained are based on 

yperty issued is usually a lengthy document, and  ipe total obligations of the company. As 
bonds assumes the proportion of a rather good yp, requirement of the current assets which 

yy the sized pamphlet. It describes the bonds, the  .j41) be maintained increases, more power is 

bonds, assets against which they represent a lien, given to the bondholders and the requirement 

ontrol and outlines the various features of present <pould be sufficiently low so as not to 

and contingent management which the bond- jeopardize the proper operation of the com- 
bonds holders may exercise. It sets forth, some- pany. Another feature of interest to the 
nture, times clearly, but more frequently in com-  janker is that the mortgage does not con- 
ly re plicated legal language, the various things ict of lien other than against fixed assets. 
Tits which the company agrees to do and the Books have been written concerning bonds, 
than rights of the bondholders in default there- and while the foregoing is not presented 
npany of. The indenture, therefore, shows the as by any means representing a complete 
ertain bondholder what position he occupies and review of the subject, it is rather to be 
— it = the credit man and banker an under- taken as a brief survey of some of the 
e Standing of his position as contrasted to Men Res ‘ 

ye ea np enfin ordinary features. 

pany. One of the most interesting requirements Preferred Stocks 

yable of the indenture to the banker is the cur- 

nount rent position which the company covenants Preferred stocks are not considered as a 
ly in- to maintain. This will vary from an agree- direct liability of the company, as is the 
bonds ment that current assets will be maintained case with bonds, and in the ordinary course 
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of operation the stockholder does not ap- 
pear as a general creditor, but his invest- 
ment is without maturity and is considered 
a capital liability of the company. Pre- 
ferred stockholders assume greater risk than 
and in consideration thereof, 
their return is higher. In some instances, 
the preferred stockholder exercises present 
control and a share of preferred stock pos- 
sibly carries the same voting power as a 
of common stock. Preferred stock- 
holders ordinarily are preferred as to divi- 
dends, and in this connection are contrasted 
to common stockholders. On the other hand, 
there may be several issues of preferred 
stock—i. e., first preferred, second pre- 
ferred, etc., and it is customary that they are 
preferred in this order as to dividends. As 
is the case with bonds, the features under 
which preferred stock is issued are con- 
tingent on conditions evidenced at the time 
of issue. 

Preferred stocks are also of a cumulative 
and non-cumulative nature as regards divi- 
dends. They may carry a fixed dividend, 
which although not paid regularly, accumu- 
lates regularly, or the dividend may not ac- 
cumulate at all. In either event, it is 
customary for the preferred stockholder, in 
the event of non-payment of dividends, to 
be more or less restricted as to the power 
which can be exercised. In fact, all the way 
through, his position is usually very weak 
as contrasted with the bondholder’s position, 


bondholders 


share 


although certain types of bonds, such as in-- 


come bonds mentioned above, more or less 
range into the class of certain types of pre- 
ferred stocks. Preferred stocks are at times 
of a participating and convertible nature. In 
this respect they are similar to bonds hav- 
ing the same rights explained above. The 
issue of preferred stock, and also bonds, the 
rate they are to carry, and other features, 
are as mentioned, dependent on conditions 
surrounding their issuance. If the company 
is desperately in need of funds it is only 
natural to expect that the common stock- 
holders will have to surrender considerably 
more to bring any money into the business 
than is the case if the company’s earnings 
are good, position is easy, and funds are re- 
quired for expansion purposes only. It de- 
pends also on the condition of the market 
which is to absorb the issue. 


The Common Stockholder 


The common stockholder takes the great- 
est risk. He has full present control, ex- 
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cept in so far as he has surrendered it to 
other types of securities, in order to obtain 
the capital provided thereby. His income 
is unlimited. He must first, however, meet 
the requirements of senior issues, and in 
some cases participate with them in earnings 
up to a certain figure or even an unlimited 
amount. Conservatism on the part of com- 
mon stockholders usually dictates a policy 
whereby earnings are only partially with- 
drawn in the form of dividends, the balance 
going into surplus. The bonds and preferred 
stock ordinarily carry a definite par value 
and are set up on the balance sheet at that 
figure. While the common stock frequently 
carries a par value, it is occasionally issued 
as of no par value. In either case, the entire 
surplus is construed as belonging to the 
common stockholders. Where a definite par 
value is assigned to common stock, it is 
set up on the statement at that figure, and 
the surplus shown separately. Where the 
stock is of no par value, frequently the di- 
rectors will assign a nominal value to it for 
the purpose of carrying the common stock 
item on the balance sheet at a certain figure 
and reflecting a surplus. Where the stock 
is of no par value, and no value has been 
assigned, it is customary for the balance 
sheet to show a surplus only, and to show 
that it is represented by so many shares 
of common stock. Recently the tendency 
has perhaps somewhat increased to issue 
common stock of no par value. By so doing, 
if the company should sustain heavy losses 
for several years, it is not forced to show a 
deficit on the balance sheet until the entire 
equity of the common stock has been elimi- 
nated. In cases where the common stock 
bears a definite par value and is set up in 
the balance sheet at that figure, it is natur- 
ally necessary for a company to show 4 
deficit on the elimination of the surplus due 
to losses sustained. Therefore, in a case of 
par value common stock, this brings about 
red figures on the balance sheet much sooner 
than is the case where the stock is of no par 
value. 


QUESTIONS 


1. If you desired to purchase a security 
offering a fair risk and a fair rate of re- 
turn, what type would you ordinarily con- 
sider most likely to meet these requirements? 

2. If you knew some one who desired to 
assume a considerable risk with an oppor- 
tunity of a good rate, or the assuming of & 
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loss, what class of security would you ad- 
vise him to look into? 

3. An oil company has outstanding first 
preferred stock 6 per cent. cumulative, a 
general and refunding mortgage issue, sec- 
ond preferred stock 7 per cent. cumulative, 
first mortgage bonds, common stock, equip- 
ment trust certificates. Classify these as to 
the order in which you would regard them 
from the standpoint of their security. 

4. A man owns control of the common 
stock of a corporation. Is it possible under 
any line of corporation securities, for the 
control of the company to rest with others? 
Explain. 

5. Based on the net worth shown on a 
balance sheet, how would you figure the 
book value of preferred stock? How would 
you figure the book value of par value com- 
mon stock? How would you figure the book 
value of common stock, having no par value? 

6. You are a director in a large company 
that is well known, has a splendid earning 
capacity and valuable plant properties which 
are unmortgaged; the only class of stock out- 
standing is common stock, the market for 
absorbing security issues is splendid, money 
being very easy. The company desires funds 
for expansion purposes. What type of se- 
curity, based on this limited information 
would you consider most desirable from the 
company’s standpoint, to offer, and why? 

7. A moderate sized company, not well 
known, desires to do some financing, bringing 
funds into the business for expansion pur- 
poses. It has good earning power and valu- 
able properties unmortgaged. It desires to 
sell to the public a security issue. What 
type would you consider would probably 
have to be sold? 

8. A large company has a fair earning 
power, a rather large plant unmortgaged, 
there are outstanding preferred and also 
common stock issues. It has been decided to 
float a debenture issue. Name the first con- 
cession which you would probably desire to 
be made by the company, if you were on the 
outside as a purchaser of one of the de- 
benture bonds. 

9. When a company has a funded debt or 
any kind of a preferred stock issue, what 
precautions should the commercial banker 
take? 

10. What is a sinking fund? 
11. What is a collateral trust bond? 

-. If, under the terms of a bond inden- 
‘c, it was required that the company, en- 


ty 


gaged in the ordinary type of business, was 
to maintain at all times current assets of 
$2.25 as against each dollar of current in- 
debtedness, would you be inclined to look 
upon such a requirement with favor from 
the viewpoint of the commercial banker? 





Questions and answers on bank 
credit problems follow as usual and 
will continue each month. 











QUESTION: I would appreciate informa- 
tion regarding desirability of loaning a hotel, 
and also the goodness of their bond issues. 
I would value anything that you can give 
me along this line—H.B. 


ANSWER: Generally speaking, from a 
banking standpoint, I think the following 
four factors are essential: 


1. Confidence in the stability, integrity and 
character of the owners. 

2. Experienced and resourceful manage- 
ment. 

3. Financial equity in the hotel itself. 

4. Earning power and close analysis. 


Naturally the average hotel will not be 
able to present a statement which will show 
the current proportions usually looked for 
in a desirable credit. Further, they neces- 
sarily have to have a heavy fixed invest- 
ment, so that right off the bat there are two 
important factors which cannot help but 
place this kind of a loan in the second or 
third-rate class. One of the most important 
features is experienced management. Gossip 
has it that even in New York City some of 
the hotels are coining money fast whereas 
others (which to the outsider probably could 
be rated in the first group) are having 
trouble breaking even. Therefore, in the 
final analysis I should think a loan to a 
hotel would have to have certain “policy” 
advantages and in all events should be en- 
dorsed by the principal owners if possible. 
Regarding the bonds of a hotel, they natur- 
ally are speculative, would have a narrow 
market and should be analyzed on the same 
basis as any other investment. I think the 
facts mentioned in the first part of this 
paragraph would also apply in sizing up the 
bonds. 





























yr Everything 


the name implies 


—in Deposits 
—in Resources 


—in Service 


There Are Many Things St. Louis’ 
Largest Bank Can Do For You 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware. 


CONVENTION DATES 


New Jersey—at Atlantic City, May 7-9, 
May 13-14. 

Pennsylvania—at 
20-22. 

National Safe Deposit Association—at At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 29-30. 

New York—at Ithaca, June 22-24. 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, September 28-October 1. 


Atlantic City, May 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


The condensed statement of condition of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
as of March 25, 1925, shows total resources 
of $628,091,397 as compared with a total of 
$567,994,776 on March 20, 1924. The com- 
pany’s deposits total $526,349,821 as com- 
pared with $463,201,653 a year ago. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $19,559,461 
show a gain of $849,580 since March 20, 
1924. 


NATIONAL PARK OPENS NEW 
OFFICE 


The National Park Bank of New York, 
main office at 214 Brodaway, which recently 
opened a new office in the Postum Building, 
at Park avenue and Forty-sixth street, an- 
nounced the opening on April 15 of another 
branch office in the new Equitable Life 
Building, at Thirty-second street and 
Seventh avenue. Established in 1856, the 
National Park Bank has until recently 
done «ll its business at one location. The 

have voted, owing to increased 
of the bank and because of the 
ient in the city of new distinct zones 
ess, to establish offices in these new 


direct: P 
busine 
devel: 
of bu 


trade centers, the Park avenue-Forty-sixth 
street office serving the Grand Central zone 
and the Seventh avenue-Thirty second street 
office serving the clothing trade zone. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST ABSORBS 
GOTHAM AND FIFTH NATIONAL 


The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York has announced the consolidation 
with it of the Gotham National Bank and 
also the Fifth National Bank. Both the 


NATHAN S. JONAS 


President Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York 


Gotham National and the Fifth National 
each have one office, the former at Columbus 
Circle and Fifty-ninth street, and the latter 
at Lexington avenue and ‘Twenty-third 
street. The officers of the two institutions 


avg 








things that are not seen 


NDER a single Broadway corner in 

New York are telephone cables hold- 
ing 88,000 wires. 
Of the Bell System’s total of 40,000,000 
miles of wire, 26,700,000 miles, part of an 
underground plant costing $465,000,000, are 
not visible to the subscribers and investors 
whose homes and offices they serve. 





The Bell System wires form a nationwide net- 
work connecting 16,000,000 telephones—one 
to each seven of the country’s inhabitants. 


Plant and service as extensive as the nation it- 
self underlie the securities of the Bell System. 
The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 


stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. inc 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


























Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 





Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 




















will become affiliated with the Manufacturers 
Trust Company. 

The Gotham National Bank has a capital 
of $1,500,000, and surplus and undivided 
profits of $512,000. The basis of consolida- 
tion in this instance will be that stockholders 
of the Gotham National Bank will receive 
one share of Manufacturers Trust Company 
stock for each two shares of Gotham Na- 
tional Bank stock now held. 

In the case of the Fifth National Bank 
which has a capital of $1,200,000, and sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $1,450,000, 
its stockholders will receive ten-twelfths of 
a share of Manufacturers Trust Company 
stock for each full share of Fifth National 
Bank stock now held. The Fifth National 
Bank is one of the oldest banking institu- 
ge in the country, having been organized 
in 1864. 

It is expected that the consolidation of 
both national banks into the Manufacturers 
Trust Company will be consummated at the 
same time, in the latter part of May. 

The effect of the consolidation, on com- 
pletion, will be to give the Manufacturers 
Trust Company deposits of approximately 
$190,000,000, capital of $10,000,000, and sur- 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of. our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $100,000,000.00. 





plus and undivided profits of about $12,- 
000,000. 


MALMAR MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 
CORN EXCHANGE 


Edward S. Malmar, for several years 
cashier of the Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York, was appointed a vice-president at a 
meeting of the board of directors recently. 
John S. Wheelan, formerly an assistant 
cashier, was appointed cashier, to succeed 
Mr. Malmar. Frederick K. Lister, John W. 
Ross, R. Peters, Jr., and E. B. MacKenzie 
were appointed assistant vice-presidents. 


MECHANICS AND METALS 115 
YEARS OLD 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, celebrated in March its 115th 
anniversary. There are only two New York 
banks older than the Mechanics and Metals, 
the Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
which was founded in 1784, and the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company founded in 1799. 
The Bank of America, the Chatham and 
Phenix and the National City Bank were 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


Columbia Gas & Electric Company 

















and orga! 
* 3: © Trus 
Subsidiary Companies o 
(Controlled by practically 100% Common Stock Ownership) This 
year 
plus 
and 
000 
‘ ‘ : ‘ - P $300, 
As of February 28, 1925, adjusted to give effect to the issuance of $10,000,000 Three-Year 
5% Gold Notes due May 1, 1928, and to the acquisition of more than 9914,% of the Common 
Stock of The Dayton Power and Light Company 
ASSETS F sed Debt LIABILITIES 
Property Account, comprising Gas — gue : se 
Fields, Plants, Leases and Stocks , “ae Gas & Electric Com- Ch 
owned of Subsidiary Companies.... $130,865,565 First Mortgage 5% Bonds, Jan. pres 
Guarantee Funds Deposited with By NBBT  cpcasnencacssesuscsosssnsnsscotvevenanesenters *$ 11,104,500 i 
‘ Svantecs: site 5% Debentures, Jan. 1, 1927........ * 2,588,640 New 
. Three-Year 5% Gold Notes, 
State and Municipal Se- May 1, 1928 (new issue).............. 10,000,000 
curities — non-taxable The Ohio Gas & Electric Com- 
eae $2,073,079 pany: C 
ite — 5% First Mortgage 6% Bonds, May - 
a ~~ eameliacee get” ictal ner eee 1,238,600 
ql cor Ra ERE 7 6% Debentures, June 1, 1926.... 196,500 
U. 8S. Government and The Dayton Gas Company: T) 
Territorial Securities First Mortgage 5% #£zBonds, 
fe 1,832,140 4,003,125 March 1, 1930.......... a 1,314,000 Yor 
~s- Huntington Develop as 
Other Securities Owned: Company: 


The Cincinnati Gas & 

Electric Co., Prior Lien 

and Refunding Mort- 

2 | eee $3,975,039 
The Union Light, Heat 

& Power Co. First 

Mortgage, Series A, 

a Re 2,380,100 
Other Investments ........ 132,046 


Current and Working Assets: 
0 a ee eee, $8,190,625 


Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable “ e-eeeeee 5,875,575 








First Mortgage 6% Bonds, 
I as IP Siteitaantesanisciedibtvapiet steiner 

Huntington Gas Company: 
Collateral Trust Notes, July 

The Dayton Power & Light Co.: 
The Dayton Lighting Co. First 
& Refunding Mortgage 5% 
Bonds, March 1, 1937.................... 
First & Refunding Mortgage 5% 
Bemas, TUMe 1, BOGE ...n.ccccesecess.-- 


Total Funded Debt ............. sisal 
Current and Accrued Liabilities: 
Accounts Payable ............ $1,427,841 
Accrued Taxes, Interest 
and Rentals .................. 3,635,943 


Materials and Supplies 1,974,546 Compensation Awards 
Interest and Dividends PAYADIC -.-.-----eeeeerneenneens 29,115 
Cc > 5 9° —— 
OCTWOD «nn. onecoreoneee 616,202 Deferred Liabilities: 
° Customers’ Deposits ......$ 610,100 
Preferred Stock Subscriptions: Preferred Stock Install- 
Columbia Gas & Electric ment Payments—Sub- eee 
ni RRS RRR $ 102,575 s a ee pesoaees or ese 749,582 
The Union Gas & Elec- __ ee, ee es 
tric C sectaeneinesee Saaeee Capital Stocks: 
The Dayton Power and Preferred and Common Stocks o 
i” 9 ese 123,221 441,396 Subsidiary Companies ... -.- 12,252,000 








eS Columbia — & Electr . 
Ss UNITE MEMININIIDS: \cccdendnscpnassoaney : 224,22 Cumulative 7% Preferred, 
Senne Seen Beet . Series A.......... Pie EC RB 23,933,700 
Deferred Assets: Common (1,500,000 shares no- _ 
Prepaid Accounts, Un- EE SND cttiinvnianrearniagitecitnmtiiigents . 50,000,000 
amortized Debt Dis- Reserves: 
count and Expense.......... 1,512,473 For Depreciation, for Contin- 
I. I acntrnadeertercitncseeecsditicinins 16,091,230 
ID oo icrccendccicatereeseoticoumaanel .. 11,126,431 
"$160,089,920 $160,089,920 


There is a contingent liability due to the guaranty by Columbia Gas & Electric Company of the 
principal and interest of $1,588,000 First Mortgage 5% Bonds of Cincinnati Gas Transportation 
Company, due July Ist, 1933. These Bonds are to be retired before maturity by operation of the 
monthly Sinking Fund. 

There is also a contingent liability due to the guaranty by Columbia Gas & Electric Company of 
the principal and interest of $603,640 notes of the Trustees under the Stock Purchase Plans No. 1 
and No. 2 for Employees of Columbia Gas & Electric Company and its Subsidiary Companies. These 
notes are secured by pledge of Columbia Gas & Electric Company common stock, being purchased Pr 
by subscribers to the said plan, and are being paid off as weekly and monthly payments are 
withheld from the salaries of the purchasers. 


*It is expected that the holders of the Company’s First Mortgage 5% Bonds and its 5% 








Debentures, after the application of sinking fund moneys, are in due course to be offered 11, 
an opportunity to exchange the same for Notes of the Company’s authorized issue of ina 
$25,000,000 Three-Year 5% Gold Notes, due May 1, 1928. Ne 


Office of the President, 61 Broadway, New York City 1 
902 
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organized in 1812 and the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company in 1822. 

The bank’s original capital was $1,500,000. 
This was raised to $2,000,000 in the second 
year of the bank’s existence. Capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the Mechanics 
and Metals now amount to almost $26,000,- 
000 and total deposits are approximately 
$300,000,000. 


HOLDER RESIGNS FROM 
GUARANTY TRUST 


Charles A. Holder has resigned as vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and has left for a trip to Europe. 


COAL AND IRON NATIONAL 21 
YEARS OLD 


The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York reached its 21st birthday on April 





JULIAN W. POTTER 
President Coal and Iron National Bank, New York 


11, if the same location where it was orig- 
inally organized, Liberty and West streets, 
New Y; rk. 


The capital and surplus have increased 





THE 


PEOPLES 
BANK 
OF 


BUFFALO 





Known in 
Buffalo as— 


“The Bank where you 
feel at home.” 











from $500,000 to $2,875,000. Total resources 
increased from $953,206 tp $30,795,781. 

In the twenty-one years of its successful 
operations the bank has paid to stockholders 
$2,377,500 in cash dividends. 


FORBES APPOINTED COMPTROLLER 
NEW YORK TRUST 


Raymond G.; Forbes has been appointed 
comptroller of the New York Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


SPEAKING TOUR FOR KNOX 


William E. Knox, president of the 
American Bankers Association, will make 
an extended speaking tour during May and 
June of state banking association meetings. 
His schedule as announced at the Asso- 
ciation headquarters is as follows: 

May 14, Tennessee Bankers Association, 
Nashville, Tenn.; May 18, Missouri Bank- 


ers Association; May 20, Knife and Fork 


Club, Kansas City, Mo.; May 21, Kansas 
Bankers Association, Topeka, Kansas; June 











JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


A110 NNUAL 


Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Seeretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
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17, Iowa Bankers Association, Dubuque, 
Iowa; June 18, Illinois Bankers Association, 
Peoria, Ill.; June 20, Colorado Bankers 
Association, Troutdale, Colo. On April 23 
Mr. Knox spoke at the meeting of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, held in 
Macon, Georgia. 


McHUGH RETURNS FROM WORLD 
TOUR 


John McHugh, president of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, New 





JOHN McHUGH 


President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


04 


York, recently returned on the Belgenland 
from a four months trip around the world. 


FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST OPENS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


The Federal Commerce Trust Company of 
St. Louis, which is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, has 
opened a permanent office at 14 Wall street, 
New York, in charge of J. C. Walker, 
assistant treasurer. 


NEW BUILDING FOR SEAMAN’S 
BANK 


The Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New 
York, is planning to build in the near future 
an office building largely for its own occu- 
pancy on its present site, 76 Wall street, 
having recently purchased premises at 72 
Wall street, and 161 and 163 Pearl street. 


NEW EDITION OF “BANKING FOR 
WOMEN” 


The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York has recently pub- 
lished and is now distributing its 1925 edi- 
tion of “Banking for Women.” 


BANK WOMEN WILL MEET IN 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The Association of Bank Women has 
selected The Ambassador as its sessional 
and residential headquarters during its con- 
vention which will be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the time of the American Bankers 
Association Convention, September 28 to 
October 2. 

A tea and a banquet comprise the social 
affairs of the organization. Meetings will be 
held daily at 4 o’clock in the Pompeiian Grill. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, of New York, is 
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the president of the association; Miss Jean 
Arnot Reid, of New York, is vice-president ; 
Miss Caroline Olney, New York, treasurer; 
Miss Lillian Bachus, Brooklyn, recording 
secretary; Miss Mina M. Bruere, New York, 
assistant secretary. 

The regional vice-presidents are: Miss 
Maude L. Balch, Springfield, Mass.; Miss 
Jay Spencer Knapp, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss 
Katherine P. Howard, New York; Miss 
Clara L. Dombey, Cleveland; Mrs. Ralph 
Beebe, Kansas City, Mo.; Miss B. B. 
Stephens, Aline, Oklahoma; Miss Grace S. 
Stoermer, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Directors of the Harriman National Bank 
of New York have approved plans for the 
organization of the Harriman Securities Cor- 
poration, which will operate along lines of 
the securities corporations which have been 
organized by some of the largest Wall Street 
banks 

According to the official announcement, 
“the shares of the new corporation will be 


of no par value, and each holder of a share 
or more of the stock of the Harriman 
Nation»! Bank will be entitled to a beneficial 





interest in equivalent amount in the shares 
of the Harriman Securities Corporation. A 
special dividend is in contemplation, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be applied in payment 
of the capital of the securities corporation. 
The right to exercise the option to subscribe 
to the shares in the’ new corporation will 
expire on May 18.” 


JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS 
ANALYZED 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co., investment 
bankers of 29 Broadway, New York, have 
recently issued a folder containing an 
analysis of the Federal Joint Stock Land 
Bank System. The nature of business, the 
authority under which Joint Stock Land 
Banks operate, method of operation, earn- 
ings, ete. are clearly and concisely ex- 
plained. 


FEDERATION BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


The Directors of the Federation Bank 
of New York have recommended an increase 
in the capital and surplus to $1,000,000, it 
was announced recently by the president, 
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Peter J. Brady. A special meeting of the 
stockholders will be called June 1, it was 
said, to take formal action on a resolution 
authorizing the increase. 

An increase in the capital stock is de- 
sirable, Mr. Brady said, because of a sub- 
stantial increase in deposits. Old and new 
subscribers will be treated alike, he added, 
and the stock will be issued at the same 
price paid by the original stockholders, that 
is, $200, $100 of which will go into the 
surplus. 


FARRELL SUCCEEDS JARDINE IN 
BANKERS’ ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Acting President F. D. Farrell of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College has been 


appointed to the advisory council of the 
Agricultural Commission, American Bankers 
Association, by President William E. Knox 


of the organization, to succeed W. M. Jar- 
dine who resigned following his appointment 
by President Coolidge as Secretary of 


Agriculture. President Farrell, who has 
also ‘cmporarily succeeded Secretary Jardine 
as liad of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
wherc he became dean of agriculture in 1918, 
has seen active in the agricultural work 


of both state and national bankers’ associa- 
tions. 

The Agricultural Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, to whose 
advisory council President Farrell has ac- 
cepted appointment, consists of twelve 
bankers, one for each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict. It was formed for the purpose of 
bringing bankers, farmers and the authori- 
ties of the state agricultural colleges into 
closer relationship for mutual understand- 
ing and assistance. The advisory council 
of the commission, in addition to the newly 
added member, consists of H. L. Russell, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and W. R. Dodson, dean 
of the College of Agriculture,., Louisiana 
State University. 

Secretary Jardine in his letter of resigna- 
tion from the advisory council stated that 
the pressing demands upon his time from 
his new duties made such action necessary. 
In accepting the resignation, F. N. Shepherd, 
executive manager of the association said 
he wished “to express appreciation for the 
fine assistance which you have accorded us 
and to assure you that we stand ready at 
all times to uphold you in your present 
task.” 
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JUNOD RETURNS FROM TRIP TO 
COAST 
Charles F. Junod, vice-president of the 
Bank of America, New York, has returned 
from a trip of two months to the Pacific 
Coast. 


CHARLES F. JUNOD 
Vice-president Bank of America, New York 


COLUMBIA GAS AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Among the leading items in the consoli- 
dated balance sheet of the Columbia Gas 


9OR 
. 


and Electric Company and subsidiary com- 
panies, as of February 28, 1925, may be men- 
tioned the property account, comprising gas 
fields, plants, leases and stocks owned of 
subsidiary companies, aggregating $130,865,- 
565; guarantee funds, consisting of state 
and municipal securities—not taxable in 
Ohio, United Kingdom 51, per cent. gold 
notes, United States Government and terri- 
torial securities and cash, $4,003,125; cur- 
rent and working assets, consisting of cash, 
accounts and notes receivable, materials and 
supplies, interest and dividends accrued, 
$16,555,948. The company’s statement is so 
adjusted as to give effect to the issuance 
of $10,000,000 three year 5 per cent. gold 
notes, due May 1, 1928, and to the acquisi- 
tion of more than 991, per cent. of the com- 
mon stock of the Dayton Power and Light 
Company. 

The aggregate funded debt is $40,844,078. 
Reserves for depreciation and contingencies, 
$16,091,230; surplus, $11,126,431. 

In 1924 capital expenditures for additions 
and extensions of the properties of Colum- 
bia System aggregated $10,113,578. During 
the year, cash dividends have been paid to 
the shareholders of Columbia System com- 
panies in the amount of $8,087,456.50. This 
total sum includes $2,435,755 paid as rentals; 
$186,278.91 to holders of preferred stocks 
of subsidiary companies; $1,500,000 paid to 
the minority common stockholders of sub- 
sidiary companies; the four quarterly divi- 
dends of 65 cents per share, totaling $3,873,- 
545, on the no par value common shares of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Company; and 
$91,877.59 as the initial quarterly dividend, 
at the rate of $1.75 per share per quarter, on 
the new Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
cumulative 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
series A. 
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NEW OFFICE OPENED BY U. S. 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST 

Vith the opening on April 14 of its new 
office in the Grand Central Palace Building, 
Lexington avenue and Forty-seventh street, 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York places in operation its 
fourth uptown branch. The new office has 
a frontage of seventy feet on Lexington ave- 
nue and runs the full depth of the building 
on Forty-seventh street. It is made readily 
accessible by entrances from Lexington ave- 
nue, Forty-seventh street, Park avenue and 
Forty-sixth street. 

The architects’s plans provide an admir- 
able arrangement for the banking offices 
and the safe deposit vaults of the United 
States Safe Deposit Company which is af- 
filiated with the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company. Equipment and arrange- 
ment are thoroughly modern, providing a 
Maximum of comfort and convenience for 
the public and for the company’s staff. 

lie new branch will be in charges of 
Blinn F. Yates, vice-president, with E. W. 
Crowwell as manager. 

(‘her branches of the company are located 
at roadway and Seventy-third _ street, 
Where a new bank and office building is now 


being erected by the company for occupancy 
in September; Madison avenue at Seventy- 
fourth street and 125th street at Eighth 
avenue. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE SHOWS 400 
PER CENT. INCREASE 


The Central Mercantile Bank of New York 
reports over 400 per cent. increase in total 
business in less than a year. The total de- 
posits of the bank on April 14, reached $17,- 
000,000, against $2,800,000 in May, 1924, 
when C. Stanley Mitchell became president. 
Total resources on April 14 were $23,000,- 
000, against $3,400,000 in May, 1924. 


LAWYERS TITLE AND GUARANTY 


Subscription to the increased stock of 
Lawyers Title and Guaranty Company of 
New York is completed, raising capital and 
surplus to $16,000,000. 

Lawyers Trust Company, the affiliated 
company, now has a capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000. 


A NEW INVESTMENT CERTIFICATE 


The Associated Banking Corporation of 
New York has inaugurated a new invest- 
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ment certificate paying 51% per cent. and 
redeemable at par. The new certificates will 
range in par value from $50 to $5000. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 


The condensed statement of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company as of April 1, 
1925, which is the first published statement 
since the merger with the Yorkville Bank, 
shows capital of $8,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $9,033,691, deposits of 
$150,979,645, and total resources of $174,886,- 
555. As compared with the last published 
statement of January 1, 1925, the capital 
stock of the company has been increased 
from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits from $5,520,474 to $9,083,- 
691 and deposits from $118,193,226 to $150,- 
979,645. 


HOGUET MADE DIRECTOR OF 
AMERICAN TRUST 


Robert Louis Hoguet has been elected a 
director of the American Trust Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Hoguet is first vice-president and 
trustee of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank; vice-president and director of the 
Antimony & Compounds Co. of America 
and of the United States Nickel Company; 
director of the Bystrom Realty & Construc- 
tion Company, and president and director of 
the Oaklawn Corporation and Van Cort- 
landt Realty Company. 

The Hoguet family has been active for 
many years in New York’s financial life, Mr. 
Hoguet’s grandfather having been one of 
the former presidents of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank. 

Robert L. Hoguet practiced law for 
twenty years, and is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of The Association of the 
Bar. He is a member of the Harvard Club, 
the Down Town Association, and the 
Baltusrol Golf Club. 


GLASS MADE AUDITOR GUARANTY 
TRUST 


eph E. Glass has been appointed 

tor of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
York, to succeed Frank J. Scott, who 
esigned to become associated with the 
trial Acceptance Corporation. 


iAM BAXTER ON TRIP ABROAD 


1m Baxter, chief agent in the United 
for the. Chartered Bank of India, 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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FOURTH STREET 
NATIONAL BANK 


Dhiladelphia 
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Hare & Chase, Ine. 
Automobile Finance 
300 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


The name Hare & Chase has 
fifty-eight years of business 
prestige behind it 




















Australia and China, London, with an office 
in New York, has sailed for an extensive 
trip abroad. While abroad Mr. Baxter will 
make a close observation of business condi- 
tions as affecting the financia! situation. He 
will be accompanied by his wife. The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China is one of the most important financial 
institutions in the Far East. 


CROWLEY MADE TRUSTEE OF 
EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL 
Patrick E. Crowley, president of the New 
York Central Railroad, was elected recently 
to the board of trustees of the Emigrant 

Industrial Savings Bank of New York. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany of New York has appointed William 
P. Jenks, of Jenks, Gwynne & Com- 
pany, as a member of the advisory board of 
its Columbia office, at 60 Broadway. The 


following promotions also were announced: 
Fritz Hartman, assistant secretary, to 
assistant vice-president, and L. I. Estrin, 
to assistant secretary, beth in the company’s 
foreign office in the Woolworth Building; 
and Peter FE. Connell, to assistant secretary 
in the Eighth street office, at Broadway and 
Kighth street. 


CHELLIS AUSTIN ON BUSINESS TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


Chellis A. Austin, president of the Sea- 
board National Bank, sailed recently on the 
Olympic on an extensive business trip to 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


President Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
who has recently sailed for Europe 


Europe. He will be accompanied by Vice- 
President Stern, who is in charge of the 
foreign department of the bank. 


OPENS OFFICE AS CONSULTING 
ECONOMIST 


William F. Collins who for the past three 
years has analyzed economic conditions at 
home and abroad for The Seaboard Na 
tional Bank and who, previously, for a sim- 
ilar time, was secretary of the Commerce 
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and Marine Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, has opened an office as 
consulting economist at 31 Nassau street, 
New York. 


EDWARDS BECOMES CHAIRMAN 
FIRST NATIONAL OF 
JERSEY CITY 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank of Jersey City, 
XN. J., on April 9, Senator E. I. Edwards 
presented his resignation as president. In 
explaining his action he stated that his pub- 
lic duties as United States Senator com- 
pelled his absence from the city so much 
that he found it impossible to give the time 
necessary to the presidency of the bank. The 
board reluctantly accepted the resignation 
and immediately elected him the chairman 
of the board of directors. He will continue, 
as in the past, to supervise the management 
and outline the policies of the bank. Kelley 
Graham, who has been the active vice-presi- 
dent, was elected president. Henry Brown 
Jr. was appointed vice-president, which po- 
sition he will fill in addition to his duties as 
cashier. Clifford A. Spoerl, assistant cashier, 
was appointed a vice-president. 


BUFFALO CONSOLIDATION 


The Community National and the South 
Side National banks of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
heen consolidated under the name of the 
Community-South Side National Bank. The 
consolidation became effective on March 2. 
The consolidated bank has resources of more 
than $13,000,000, with capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of approximately $1,000,- 
000. The president of the new bank is 
Edward A. Duerr, who founded the South 
Side National in 1919 and who has been 
president of both of the combining banks. 
Mr. Duerr is also a director of the Citizens 
National Bank of Lancaster, State Bank of 
Ebenezer and other financial institutions. 
Robert W. H. Campbell, who has been exec- 
utive vice-president of the Community Na- 
tional Bank since its opening in 1920, is 
first vice-president of the consolidated bank. 
Mr. Campbell is also president of the Gen- 
esec National Bank and a director of the 
Bank of La Salle, La Salle, N. Y. Howard 
Sul in, formerly cashier of the South Side 
National Bank, is vice-president in charge of 
the South Side office, while Bernard M. Nor- 
Cross. for many years an official of the Citi- 
zens trust Co., is cashier of the new bank. 


New building of the Falls National Bank, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


(CONSTRUCTED of In- 


diana _ limestone, with a 


corner entrance peculiarly 
suitable for this location, the 
building combines service to 
customers, through ample and 
conveniently arranged banking 
rooms, with several suites of 
light, commodious offices on 
the second floor. 


The building was planned 
and erected under the 


supervision of 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


¢c Architects and Bank Engineers 
19 West 44th Street . New York 
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Seaboard National Bank, New York, from a recent photograph 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


The condensed statement of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York as of April 6, 
1925, shows total resources of $171,084,497, 
deposits $141,523,084, and capital and sur- 
plus $12,000,000. 


BROTHERHOOD BANK OPENS 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Title and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
opened for business on April 18 in the Lin- 
coln Building. Paid-up capital is $500,000, 
and surplus $750,000. The Philadelphia 
bank is the twelfth in the chain of financial 
institutions owned by the engineers’ union. 
The first bank was started in Cleveland in 





November, 1920, with a capital of $1,000,- 
000. Total resources of the Cleveland insti- 
tution are now $29,000,000. The Brotherhood 
bank which opened in New York fifteen 
months ago now has resources of $7,000,000. 
Freas B. Snyder, president of the new bank, 
was formerly vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia. He started 
in the banking business twenty-five years 
ago as an office boy. He is also vice-presi- 
dent of the Landsdowne National Bank. Mr. 
Snyder announced that “conservative bank- 
ing business only” would be the policy of 
the institution. Other officers are Lawrence 
V. Byrnes, secretary and treasurer; Rush 
Gramm, vice-president, and Ernest M. Clark, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 
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COLONIAL TRUST CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


Stockholders of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, at a special meeting, 
approved an increase in the capitalization 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. The increased 
stock will be alloted to present holders on a 
pro rata basis at par. 


D. E. MULHOLLAND ADVANCED 


The board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, have an- 
nounced the election of D. E. Mulholland as 
assistant secretary of the company. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the Chase National Bank, New York, as of 
April 6, 1925 amounted to $46,016,313, as 
against $45,461,568 on December 31, 1924. 


BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY 


A new Italian bank has started business 
in New York under the name of Banco di 
Sicilia Trust Company, with capital and sur- 
plus of $550,000 and with headquarters at 
487 Broadway. The Banco di Sicilia Trust 
Company is affiliated with the Banco di 
Sicilia of Italy, one of the three Italian 
banks entrusted to issue currency, the second 
oldest bank in Italy, and one of the oldest 
banks in the world. 

The officers of the new trust company are 
as follows: Joseph di Giorgio, chairman of 
the board; Salvatore Badami, president; 
Italio Palermo, vice-president and treasurer ; 
Louis Costa, vice-president; Luigi Scala, 
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assistant vice-president; A. di Marco, assist- 
ant secretary; Louis Freiman, assistant man- 
ager of foreign exchange, and Frank Gerard, 
auditor. 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Total resources of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Company of New York, affili- 
ated with the Banca Commerciale Italiana, 
Milan, Italy, stood on April 1, 1925 at $11,- 
256,209. The company has a capital of $1,- 
000,000 and surplus of $500,000. 


FIFTY YEARS WITH 
ALBERT FRANK S 


John Henry Schwarting, veteran member 
of the staff of the well known advertising 
agency of Albert Frank & Co., New York, 
familiarly known the length and breadth of 
the Wall Street district as plain “John,” 
celebrated in April the fiftieth anniversary 
of his association with the Frank organiza- 
tion. 

The observance of the anniversary in- 
cluded a testimonial dinner tendered Mr. 
Schwarting by the firm of Albert Frank & 
Co. at which all members of the agency staff 
were united to join in honoring “John”. The 
dinner was held on April 18 at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York. Rounding out the 
anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. Schwarting will 
sail for Europe on July 7. After spending 
the summer months in Germany they will 
return in September. 


NEW HOME FOR NATIONAL BANK 
OF AMERICA 


The growth of the National Bank of 
America, Paterson, N. J., which has made 
new quarters imperative, is also responsible 
for the bank’s decision to remodel its build- 
ing, formerly the Colt Building (opposite 
the City Hall) for occupancy by July of 
this year. 

The bank was organized in 1923 and 
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of AMBASSADOR WALTER H. PAGE 
to PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 


never published before, appear 
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letters into a connected narrative. ‘This 

series is only one of a great many super- 
»,. features soon to appear in 
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opened for business July 2 of that year. 
Deposits reached the million dollar mark 
eight weeks after the opening and the bank- 
ing rooms in the Watson Building were 
found to be inadequate for the expansion 
necessary for the transaction of the volume 
of business being done by the institution. 
The acquisition of the Colt Building involved 
a transaction of about $500,000 and made 
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the bank the possessor of the largest office 
building in town. 

Immediately after the purchase of the 
Colt Building, Fred W. Wentworth, the 
local architect and a director of the bank, 
started work on plans for the alterations 
which would make the building a modern, 
and convenient home for the bank. 

Entrance to the bank will be gained through 
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GERDES 
“Cooked” Air 


“Cooked” air is the term used by scientists for the devitalized product of 
ventilating systems of the usual type. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the Government Scientific 
Bureau, has stated that one-third the deaths in the United States are caused by 
respiratory diseases due to bad heating and ventilation; or, in other words, due 
to “cooked” air in one form or another. 

Nevertheless, “cooked” air is the fashion; monumental buildings are evidently 


not considered in good taste unless the air in them is thoroughly dev italized, and 
even the humble home has its pipeless furnace. 








and better health. 


obligation or charge. 
on request. 








By the Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. 
or of an Electric Window Ventilator is repaid many times in increased efficiency 


Results are unequivocally guaranteed. 
Booklet containing references of the highest character sent 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERRES 


The cost of a Gerdes System 


Reports and proposals made without 














the present main doorway, which will also 
serve for the office building lobby. A large 
opening on the left toward Ellison street will 
lead into the main banking room, a room to 
be approximately 26 feet high. This public 
section will be decorated elaborately with 
marble and travertine stone. A mural paint- 
ing typical of Paterson’s surroundings will 
be at one end and at the other a large steel 
protected banking room window. There will 
be seventeen cages separated from the public 
space by a handsome marble and wrought- 
iron counter screen, which will be poly- 
chromed in different tones. 

The officers’ section will be located at the 








front end of the public space and a marble 
stairway will lead from there to the safe 
deposit section located in the basement. In 
back of the cages will be plenty of working 
space for stenographers and clerks; a book 
lift to the second floor and an electric, push- 
button type coil, lift from the first floor to 
the basement. It is here that a stairway to 
the second floor will be located leading to 
the bookkeeping and other bank depart- 
ments. 

The commodious safe deposit section with 
protecting ornamental iron and steel screens 
will occupy the basement and will be reached 
by the stairs from the officers’ quarters or 
by means of an elevator from the main lobby. 
This space will be lined with ten coupon 
booths and one large coupon room and the 
vault will open from here. It will be the 
largest in the city, measuring more than 16 
by 32 feet and will have two entrances— 
one from the safe deposit department sec- 
tion, the other from the banking section. 
NEW JERSEY BUILDING 

ASSOCIATIONS 


AND LOAN 


Assets of building and loan associations in 
New Jersey are now increasing at the rate 
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for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
Djorup & McArdle } 


42 Broadway, New York 


























of $10,000,000 a month. This is shown by a 
special report of the financial status of these 
organizations, given out by James MacMas- 
ter, Chief of the Building and Loan Division 
of the State Banking and Insurance De- 
partment. 

On December 31, 1924, accerding to the 
report, the combined assets of the 1364 asso- 
ciations operating in the State were $599,- 
$12,925, while today the assets have jumped 
to $630,000,000, with an increase to 1402 in 
the number of associations. 

There were 1,103,581 instalment shares 
held in all the associations reported on De- 
cember 31, 1924, with a combined value in in- 
stalment dues of $386,558,681. ‘These shares 
were held by 927,495 instalment members. 
Prepaid shares to the value of $61,297,958 
were held throughout the State by 42,576 
members. The value of borrowed money in 
all the associations of the State on Decem- 
ber 31 totaled $55,322,419. 

Essex County, with 531 associations, led 
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the list of counties. The total assets in 
Essex amounted to $273,494,439. 


AGED 97, STILL ACTIVE AS 
DIRECTOR 


John R. Kauffman, aged 97, director of 
the Sunbury Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Sunbury, Pa., has a record to which 
it will be difficult to find a parallel. He be- 
came a director of the Sunbury Trust thirty- 
five years ago, has attended the company’s 
weekly board meetings ever since, and is 
still very active in the bank’s affairs. W. H. 
Druckemiller, vice-president of the Sunbury 
Trust writes regarding Mr. Kauffman’s life 
and services: 

“Mr. Kauffman was born in Upper Ma- 
hanoy Township, Northumberland County, 
in 1828 and he worked on his father’s farm 
until he was about 22 years of age where he 
laid the foundation for the long and active 
life which has followed. In 1850 he entered 





JOHN R. KAUFFMAN 


Director Sunbury Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, still active at the age of 97 


the mercantile business at Asherton in Lower 
Augusta Township, Northumberland County, 
and continued there for forty years. Realiz- 
ing the need of postal facilities he succeeded 
in having a post office established there and 
was its first postmaster, which was quite an 
accomplishment at that early date. In 1889 
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he came to Sunbury and engaged in the 
jumber business for a number of years, 
from which he later retired. 

“In 1890 he became one of the directors of 
the Sunbury Trust & Safe Deposit Co. which 
was then organizing, and which has since 
grown to be one of the strongest and most 
flourishing financial institutions in central 
Pennsylvania. He has been re-elected each 
year since, making thirty-five years of con- 
tinuous and active service in this capacity. 
Even at his advanced age he is in regular at- 
tendance at the weekly meetings of the 
board of directors and takes an active inter- 
est in the deliberations and its business af- 
fairs. He can not recall having missed a 
single meeting of the board during member- 
ship. He enjoys good health and is as bright 
and active as most men at seventy years of 
age. He looks after his own investments and 
is keenly alive to the character and value 
of securities on the market. He bids fair to 
pass the century mark in active service. Is 
there another case comparable to this in the 
banking world?” 


THE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Commenting on the relationship of the 
public warehouse in Philadelphia to the 
wider development of banking, the current 
number of the Corn Exchange, monthly house 
organ of the Corn Exchange Bank of Phila- 
delphia says: 

“In the wider development of banking, the 
public warehouse has been an important 
factor. Negotiable warehouse receipts is- 
sued by reliable warehouses of good stand- 
ing on staple merchandise are considered 
good collateral. Banking funds to the ex- 
tent of many millions of dollars annually 
in Philadelphia alone are contributing to 
the operation of trade as a result of the use 
of these receipts as collateral for loans ex- 
tended by Philadelphia banks. 

“Vhiladelphia is fortunate in having a 
nunber of responsible warehouses of un- 
questioned standing, which is very impor- 


tant, as it is the reliability of the warehouse 
on which the bank depends in accepting its 
receipts as collateral. The business of 
W ousing in this city has reached the 
meosinum of service because of the splendid 
fac: ‘ies afforded by the warehouses them- 
se ind the assistance rendered by the 


re .-oods and steamship lines serving them.” 











Entrance National Derosit Rank, 
Brownsville, Pa. 


NIFORMITY in appear- 

ance and completeness of de- 

tail in a banking house are de- 

pendent upon the architectural 
treatment accorded them. 

Such trueness in architecture 
is best obtained by the employ- 
ment of specialized knowledge 
for the designing and building 
of the bank. 


e 


The Griswold Building Co., Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Designing, Building, Equipping, 
BANKS 


101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTS BUILDING 

















GOING STRONG !—Outcault’s 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 





Bankers know quality and want it. 


Wire, phone, write or call 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


is going strong 
DON’T YOU. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 


Rhode Island. 
CONVENTION DATES 


Connecticut—at Swampscott, Mass., June 
5-6. 

New England Bankers— at Swampscott, 
Mass., June 5-6. 


ALFRED L. RIPLEY 
President Merchants National Bank of Boston, re- 
elected president of the Boston Clearing 
House Association 


BOSTON CLEARING ASSOCIATION 
RE-ELECTS RIPLEY 


Alfred L. Ripley, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Boston has been 
re-elected president of the Boston Clearing 
House Association at the annual meeting. 
Frank H. Wright, of the Second National, 
was elected secretary, and the following 
clearing house committee was elected: Daniel 
G. Wing, president of the First National 
Bank: Herbert K. Hallett, chairman of the 
Atlantic National Bank; Charles E. Roger- 
son, president of the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company; Thomas P. Beal, presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank; Walter 
S. Bucklin, president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank; Philip Stockton, president of the 
Old Colony ‘Trust Company, and Alfred L 
Ripley, ex officio. 


& 


Southern States 


Comprising the District of Columbia, Mary- 


land, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


CONVENTION DATES 
Arkansas—at Little Rock, May 6-7. 
Tennessee—at Nashville, May 6-7. 
Kentucky—Reserve City Bankers at 

Louisville, May 6-8. 
North Carolina—at Pinehurst, May 7-9. 
Texas—Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World at Houston, May 10-14. 
Mississippi—at Jackson, May 12-13. 
Texas—at Houston, May 19-21. 
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Maryland—at Atlantic City, N. J., May 
13-14. 

\labama—at Mobile, May 26-28. 

Virginia—at Hot Springs, June 18-20. 

Georgia—Country Banks of Georgia at 
Savannah, June 17-19. 

West Virginia—at Wheeling, June 25-26. 

Florida—Investment Bankers Association 
of America at St. Petersburg, December 2-5. 


SANDS MADE PRESIDENT OF 
RICHMOND BANKERS CLUB 


Oliver J. Sands, president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Richmond, Va., was 
elected president of the Bankers Club of 
Richmond at the recent annual meeting of 
the club held at the Commenwealth Club. 
He succeeds Colonel Julien H. Hill who has 


O. J. SANDS 


President American National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
recently elected president of the Bankers Club 
of Richmond 


president during the last year. Other 
s were elected as follows: L. Z. Morris, 
resident, and William S. Ryland, sec- 
and treasurer. Mr. Morris is presi- 
f the Savings Bank of Richmond. Mr. 
| is vice-president of the State and 


Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, .. < 
Established 1834 
The Bank of Charleston succeeded 


to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . . $12,500,000.00 











City Bank and Trust Company. Executive 
committee members were named as follows: 
Walker Scott, chairman; Charles R. Barrett, 
Henry S. Hotchkiss and J. H. Patterson. 
The banquet which followed the business 
session of the club was featured by addresses 
by Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; Gerrard B. Winston, Undersecretary; 
and United States Senator Carter Glass, of 
Virginia, a former head of the Treasury. 


AMERICAN BANK AND TRUST IN 
NEW HOME 


The American Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans opened for business in its 
new home at 140 Carondelet street, that city, 
on March 30. The banking rooms were 
thronged with visitors throughout the day 
and numerous gifts of flowers from the 
other banks and financial institutions in the 
city were received. 


A PROPOSED CHARLESTON BANK 
MERGER 


The stockholders of the Exchange Bank- 
ing and Trust Company of Charleston, S. C. 
at a meeting held March 16, voted to 
increase the capital stock from $150,000 to 
$200,000. 

On March 27, at a meeting of the stock- 
holders, a resolution was passed approving 
the conversion of the institution into a na- 
tional banking association and application 
for a national charter was immediately made 
to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Exchange Banking and Trust pro- 
poses consolidating with the oldest banking 
institution in the section and the largest in 
the state, the Bank of Charleston, N. B. A.; 

















The Old Pirst 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over fifty -nine 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $33,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 








after this consolidation the Bank of Charles- 
ton will have a capital of $1,000,000, surplus 
$500,000, undivided profits of approximately 
$250,000, and deposits of approximately $10,- 
000,000. 


EDWARD C. TEFFT ADVANCED 


Edward C. Tefft, heretofore a member of 
the executive staff of the Union and Planters 
Bank and Trust Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., has recently been made a vice-presi- 
dent of the institution to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death in February last of the 
late Larry C. Humes. Mr. Tefft was form- 
erly cashier of the National City Bank of 
Memphis prior to its consolidation with the 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company which 
latter institution was subsequently merged 
with the Union and Planters Bank and 
Trust Company. 


BRUCE BAIRD MAKES CHANGE 


Bruce Baird who has been manager of 
the foreign trade department of the Hi- 
bernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans for the last six years, has been 
placed in charge of the foreign trade depart- 


ment of the New Orleans Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

For the last ten years, Mr. Baird has been 
identified intimately with the American In- 
stitute of Banking. He was president of 
the Chicago chapter of the institute during 
the time of his association with the foreign 
department of the First National Bank of 
that city some years ago. He has been a 
lecturer on foreign trade for the New Or- 
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The Antiquarian 





13 Trinita dei Monti ROME 


Appraisals and Valuations of Anti- 
quities and objects of Art. Through 
Knowledge of Languages and Proce- 
dure is qualified to Conduct Auction 
Sales in Italy, France, England, Ger- 
many and Spain. Twenty Years’ 
European and American Experience. 
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FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS TEN MILLION DOLLARS eee 





leans chapter, and at last year’s annual 
convention in Baltimore he was elected na- 
tional vice-president of the A. I. B. 


& 
Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Missouri 


CONVENTION DATES 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20. 

Ohio-—at Columbus, June 3-5. 

luwa—at Dubuque, June 15-17. 

Michigan—on board S. S. Noronic, June 

15-19, 

sconsin—at Milwaukee, June 16-17. 

nois—at Peoria, June 18-19. 
nesota—at Duluth, July 9-10. 

1. B.—at Kansas City, Mo., July 14-17. 
ina—at West Baden, Sept. 16-17. 
neial Advertisers Association—at Co- 
s, O., October 14-16. 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST AND WELLS- 
DICKEY TRUST MERGE 


One of the largest of recent financial 
mergers in the Northwest occurred April 14, 
1925 in the consolidation of Minnneapolis 
Trust Company and Wells-Dickey Trust 
Company of Minneapolis, under the name of 
Minneapolis Trust Company. The merger 
became effective April 27, when Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company moved to the bank- 
ing rooms of Minneapolis Trust Company at 
115 South Fifth street. These quarters are 
being enlarged through the acquisition of 
space in the adjoining New York Life Build- 
ing, formerly occupied by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and including the exceptionally 
strong vaults installed for that bank when 
the Federal Reserve System was established. 
The arrangement of the present banking 
quarters of the Minneapolis Trust Company 
is being altered to permit of additional room 
for the banking business of the Wells-Dickey 
Trust Company. The combined deposits of 
the two institutions will exceed $14,000,000. 
The total assets will be nearly $17,000,000. 
This means that the new organization will 
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be one of the largest trust companies in 
the entire Northwest. 

Minneapolis Trust Company is an old well- 
known institution in Minneapolis, having 
been organized in 1888. In 1913 it became 
affiliated with the First National Bank, the 
largest bank in the Northwest. The Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company was formed nine 
years ago by the Wells-Dickey Company, 
which is an investment house. The parent 
organization will continue to operate its bond 
business under its present name and at its 
present location in the McKnight Building. 

Robert W. Webb, president of Minneapolis 
Trust Company, will be president of the con- 
solidated institution. L. E. Wakefield and 
W. J. Stevenson vice-presidents of the 
Wells-Dickey ‘Trust Company will join the 
official staff of the Minneapolis ‘Trust Com- 
pany as vice-presidents. 

The following directors of the Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company will become members 
of the board of directors of Minneapolis 
Trust Company: S. W. Wells, L. E. Wake- 
field, W. J. Stevenson, Douglas A. Fiske, 
H. J. Harwick, Harry S. Helm, E. A. 
Everett, C. G. Ireys, C. R. Williams and 
O. M. Corwin. S. W. Wells, president of 
the Wells-Dickey Company and of the Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company, L. E. Wakefield and 
H. J. Harwick, will also become directors of 
the First National Bank in Minneapolis. 

The consolidation will effect greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in the operation and man- 
agement of the business of both companies 
and will benefit the trust estates now in 
the hands of each institution, as well as 
those which will be acquired in the future 
by the combined institutions. In addition, 
it will bring to the clients of the Wells- 
Dickey Trust Company a_ safe deposit 
service in the new vaults which Minneapolis 
Trust Company installed less than a year 
ago, in the basement of the First National 
Soo Line Annex. The new institution will 
give to the public complete trust, banking, 
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investment, safe deposit, and real estate 
management and loan services. 


VORONTO MADE DIRECTOR OF LOS 
ANGELES BANK 


Halsey E. Poronto, president of the 
United States Cold Storage Company of 
Chicago, has been elected a director of the 
Citizens’ Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. Recent mergers have made this 
bank one of the leading financial institutions 
of the Pacific Coast. 

As president of Central Manufacturing 
District, Incorporated, of Los Angeles, and 
vice-president of the Los Angeles Union 
Stock Yards and Los Angeles Junction Rail- 
way companies, enterprises founded by 
Chicago men, Mr. Poronto has large Los 
Angeles interests. 

Mr. Poronto is also industrial agent of 
the Central Manufacturing District of Chi- 
cago, an industrial community of some 300 
firms, vice-president of the Chicago Union 
Stock Yard & Transit Company, president 
of the Kansas City Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Company, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral Manufacturing District Bank of 





RODERICK P. FRASER 
Manager foreign department Peoples State 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., re-elected Editor of 

“‘Lecter Box’’, Bankers’ Association for 
Foreign Trade 
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; 
AND 


Concluding 90 Days of Special 
New Business Effort 


New Customers’ Business, $11,649,190.72 
New Customers for the Bank . . . 4,738 


The results of the campaign, which were made possible by the 
active assistance of our patrons, stockholders, directors and em- 
ployees, are probably without parallel among banks of similar size 
and standing, and again emphasize this Bank’s intensive growth. 


One of Chicago’s Oldest and Most Vigorously Growing Commercial Banks 


Wn 





Chicago, and a director of the Stock Yards 
Banks of Chicago. 


MELVIN J. KATES ADVANCED 


Laurence P. Smith, president of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Detroit, has announced 
the election, by the board, of Melvin J. 
Kates, as assistant cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
25 YEARS OLD 


The National Bank of Commerce of 
Columbus, Ohio, celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding on April 9. 
From the start the institution has enjoyed 
a steady growth. Its original capital was 
$100,000. This has been increased during 
the years until today the combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of the bank 
amount to more than $1,000,000. Richard 
Patton is the present head of the institu- 
tion, while J. C. Campbell, who held the 
presidency since the bank’s inception until 


January 1 of this year, is chairman of the 
board. Other officers are: G. T. Spahr and 
W. F. Rex, vice-presidents; V. M. Acton, 
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cashier, and G. E. Coffman and W. P. 
Reiter, assistant cashiers. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK 
ORGANIZED 


Interests identified with the Continental 


* Bank of Detroit, a state institution, have 


organized the Continental National Bank of 
Detroit with $1,000,000 capital and $250,- 
000 surplus. Location will be in the new 
Free Press Building. James H. Hoyt and 
H. V. Book are among the organizers. 


TEST SHOWS DESIRABILITY OF AIR 
MAIL LINE BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND THE SOUTH 

Further proof of the desirability of an 
air mail line from New Orleans and other 
cities in the South to Chicago was given 
by the test flight of a plane on Friday, 
April 17. In eight hours, fifteen minutes, 
flying time, the plane, starting at New 
Orleans, took in Mobile, Montgomery and 
Birmingham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind. and Chicago, a 
distance of approximately 1000 miles. 

The plane carried more than $3,000,000 in 
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Canadia es 4 nic ors 


The Palatial Twin Screw 


S.S.“‘ Fort Hamilton” 


will, make 4 unusually 
attractive yachting 
cruises (no freight). 
Sailing from New York 
JULY 11-25 
AUGUST 8-22 


Stopping One day each 
way at Halifax. Two 
days at Quebec. 


Sailingthrough the North- 
umberland Straits, Gut 
of Canso, the Saguenay 
River, thence on to Que- 
bec. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool wea- 

" ther. The ship has spa- 
cious promenade decks 
and all deck games, many 
rooms with bath, finest 
cuisine, etc. Orchestra for 
dancing. 

No passports required. 
The round trip occupies 
12 days, rate $150 and 
up, or one way to Que- 
bec, 5 days, $80 and up. 








For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS-BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or any Tourist Agent 














registered mail, mostly banking items. It 
is estimated that the air mail would save 
thousands of dollars due to the greater 
transportation speed in enabling banks to 
clear a day earlier. 

On July 29 last year, the same two fliers 
who finished the flight from New Orleans 
—Lieut. Vincent J. Meloy of the Army 
Air Service stationed at Nashville, and Her- 
bert Fox, assistant cashier of the American 
National Bank, Nashville and a _ reserve 
captain in the Army Air Service—made a 
trial flight from Nashville to Chicago in 
three and one-half hours. 

The recent flight was sponsored by the 
chambers of commerce of the various cities 
in their campaign to persuade the Post 
Office Department to take favorable action. 
It being understood that the Govern- 
_ ment will not for the present establish any 
more air mail lines than the trans-continen- 
tal ones, the bankers and business men of 
the various Southern cities are urging the 
Post Office Department to accept bids from 
commercial lines to carry the mail from the 
South to Chicago. 
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The plane in the recent flight has a ca- 
pacity of fully 300 pounds of mail. Its 
$3,000,000 test burden weighed only seventy- 
eight pounds. 


UNION TRUST INCREASES CAPITAL 


The statement of condition of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago at the 
close of business, April 6, 1925, gives effect 
to the recent increase of $1,000,000 in capital 
stock. This brings the company’s combined 
capital, surplus and. undivided profits to 
more than $6,800,000. 


FEDERAL TRUST MAKES UNUSUAL 
RECORD 


The recently published statement of the 
Federal Trust Company, shows deposits in 
excess of $2,400,000 for Kansas City’s newest 
bank, which has been in operation slightly 
less than eighteen months. This record of 
the Federal Trust of deposits amounting to 
twelve times its capital in that brief period, 
constitutes an unusual achievement. 
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Western and Pacific 
States 


Comprising North Dakota, 


South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and Alaska 


CONVENTION DATES 
California—at Santa Barbara, May 20-23. 
Kansas—at Topeka, May 20-22. 
Oklahoma—at Tulsa, May 26-27. 
Washington—at Seattle, June 4-6. 
Utah—at Provo, June 5-6. 

Oregon—at Corvallis, June 11-13. 

Colorado—at Bear Creek, June 19-20. 

South Dakota—at Sioux Falls, June 23-24. 

North Dakota—at Devil’s Lake, June 
25-26. 

Montana—at Glacier Park, July 11-13. 

New Mexico—at Las Cruces, September 
21-22. 


TRUST COMPANY CONFERENCE 


The third regional conference of the trust 
companies of the United States will be held 
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at Seattle, Washington, August 4 and 5, 
it is announced by Lucius Teter, president 
Chicago Trust Company, as president of the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association. Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
will preside at the sessions. Eleven states 
will be represented as follows: Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Washington. The program will consist 
of discussions of fiduciary problems. 


DAVIS MADE VICE-PRESIDENT OF 
AMERICAN BANK 


William A. Davis of the American Bank 
of San Francisco has been elevated from 
the rank of assistant vice-president to that 
of vice-president. Davis, who has been with 
the American Bank since that institution 
absorbed the Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was elected to succeed the late S. H. 
Kitto, who was in charge of the American’s 
Broadway branch in Oakland. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island and Yukon 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


WH wheat and other grains and farm 

products forming such an important 
part of the nation’s exportable surplus, the 
smash in grain prices which followed the 
spectacular rise in the market has naturally 
had an important bearing on the business 
Situation present and future in Canada. 
But there are certain reassuring features of 
the situation which are in danger of being 
over-shadowed. The feeling that the neces- 
sity of selling wheat below the high peak is 
a serious blow to the country may be easily 
exagverated. As a mitigating factor it may 
be pointed out that last fall there was little 
expe: ‘ation that wheat would reach the $2 
mark and when it did there were not many 
wit! -eal knowledge of the situation who ex- 
pect! that it would stay there—optimistic 
spe tors to the contrary. And if the 
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of a national advertising campaign that reaches 
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brains in America to. give you a complete 
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farmers were satisfied last autumn when 
wheat sold at $1.40 and they could show a 
nice profit at that level the surplus of that 
same crop must still represent a good profit 
if sold around that figure, and despite the 
losses which may have been entailed by the 
speculators the wheat growers themselves 
must have benefited on that portion of the 
crop sold at the higher prices. Therefore, 
serious as is the shaking down process for 
those directly concerned, it should not have 
very great effect on the business situation 
of the country at large even though some 
adjustment of the outlook based on the buy- 
ing power of the farmers may be involved. 

However, the downward price trend is 
not being confined to wheat and other 
grains. The index number of wholesale 
prices computed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and weighted according to the 
commercial importance of the 236 com- 
modities included, fell 3.2 points in March, 
being 161.6 as compared with 164.8 in Feb- 
ruary. Quotations for fifty-two commodi- 
ties were lower, twenty-nine were higher 


and 155 weve unchanged. Pre-war prices 
are represented by 100. While prices for 
grain, fruits, etc., declined during March 
those for animals and their products were 
slightly higher. Fibres, textiles and textile 
products declined in sympathy with cotton 
and wool. Iron and products also ¢»clined 
hecause of some lower prices for some lines 
of pig iron. Wood and wood products were 
slightly higher because of the situation in 
wood pulp. 

These changes in prices, liowever, are 
having little effect on the general industrial 
and business situation. While in the United 
States the commodity adjustments have been 
regarded as disappointing in relation to 
business prospects and Wall Street has indi- 
cated that optimism as regards future busi- 
ness as reflected there has not been justified, 
in Canada there has been no such tendency 
because any improvement which had _ been 
recorded was of a conservative character 
and evidently based on a more careful 
analysis of conditions. Steel and iron re- 
ports are more favorable with increased rail- 
road orders as a predominant factor. In- 
creased shipments of automobiles to Aus- 
tralia and more employment throughout the 
industry indicate better conditions in that 
field. ‘Textile trade continues to do well. 
Boot and shoe factories and electrical and 
agricultural implement factories are still on 
part time but for the agricultural implement 
factories at least the generally improved 
status of the farmer should help. Reports 
indicate that an improved volume of building 
is contemplated this year. In the lumbering 
industry the lack of brisk demand from 
England and the United States has pro- 
duced discouragement but, it is hoped that 
this condition will soon pass. 

The announcement that February news- 
print production in Canadian mills exceeded 
that in the mills of the United States by 
1793 tons is accepted as an assurance that 
exports in this line will continue to increase. 
Whether or not the Canadian Government 
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puts further restrictions on the export of 
pulpwood from Canada in the shape of an 
embargo, or an export duty, the tendency 
seems to be for American manufacturers to 
get closer to their supplies of raw material 
in Canada. The ratio of finished products 
being sent out of this country to the United 
States in relation to raw materials is steadily 
and rapidly increasing. As late as 1914 
Canadian newspapers were importing quite 
a little cheap newsprint. Within four years 
not a pound of paper for newspapers was 
being imported while imports of other kinds 
of printing paper declined materially. In 
January of this year the United States took 
from Canada over 200,000 tons of newsprint 
or almost as much as for the full year of 
1910. The importance of the pulp and paper 
industry to Canada in maintaining her bal- 
ance of trade is indicated by the fact that 
during the last fiscal year shipments of pulp 
and paper were valued at $142,000,000 as 
compared with $11,000,000 of cattle. 

While the business community generally is 
convinced that constructive steps looking to 
a reduction in taxation are necessary in 
order to make the levies in this country 
more in keeping with those imposed in the 
United States, and while there was disap- 
pointment that the new federal budget con- 
tained no reduction in income or sales taxes, 
there was, on the other hand, an absence of 
these disturbing changes which were _ in- 
augurated in the budget of last session. The 
new budget involved nothing directed to 
the undoing of last year’s measures or to 
reverse their consequences but there were 
certain evidences of an effort to promote 
Stabilizing influences. Chief in this respect 
was the anti-dumping legislation; but rather 
curiously this proposal was almost imme- 
diately withdrawn by the Minister of 
Finance and it developed that evidently 
such legislation was already on_ the 
Statutes but that the clause permitting an 
increase in the duty in addition to an ad- 
justment of the valuation of goods from 
countries whose currencies are depressed 
had never been enforced. Business is now 
anticipating that additional protection 
against dumping will be provided. 

An increase in the duty on slack coal from 
14 cents to 50 cents is evidently an effort 
on the part of the government to aid the 
depressed coal industry of Cape Breton. 
Manufacturing concerns in central Canada 
which cannot get supplies from the Mari- 
times t> advantage will have to pay a higher 
price. A rebate is permitted where coal 
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Capital Paid Up _ - 


is imported for the manufacture of coke and 
this is expected to lead to the building up 
of the coke-making industry. 

Then, too, business is pleased with the 
budget announcement of the appointment 
of a commission of experts to advise the 
Minister of Finance on matters relating to 
the tariff and other forms of taxation. Par- 
ticularly since the war, in Canada there have 
been a lot of taxation experiments which have 
indicated that the first purpose has been to 
raise revenue without cynsideration of how 
business, in the first place, and general pros- 
perity, in the second place, might be affected. 
These levies, which have been introduced 
obviously without expert consideration, have 
frequently had to be changed and the dis- 
turbing effects on trade have been very far- 
reaching. ‘his difficulty should be largely 
overcome with a permanent board of ex- 
perts to advise the minister. 

Despite the decline in wheat prices the 
spring season finds a healthy activity in 
Western Canada and a general feeling that 
conditions are much more sound on the 
prairies than they have been for some 
years. An increased acreage seeded to grain 
is promised. Evidence of larger activity is 
found in improved demand for implements 
and new parts, in a better demand for suit- 
able farm horses, and in the acquisition by 
successful farmers of more land. During 
February and March there was a steady in- 
crease in the number of farms sold ‘in prac- 
tically all parts of Canada; and activity in 
this respect was most marked in the prairie 
provinces. All through the country livestock 
have wintered well and the higher price of 
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grain is already having some effect upon the 
price obtained for select beef. 

Immigration into Canada has not of late 
been very gratifying but determined efforts 
are being made to put more settlers on the 
land in Western Canada. One constructive 
plan is by a British colonization company 
which will advance money to the settlers in 
order to provide them with the necessary 
equipment, seed and livestock, to make a 
success of the proposition. To finance this 
project it is proposed to issue bonds on 
certain properties to the extent of $5 an 
acre and to ask the owner of these raw 
lands to accept second mortgage bonds in 
the company in payment for their holdings. 
The railroads and the provincial govern- 
ments are also taking a more active in- 
terest in the immigration problem and the 
Federal Government is also expected to 
give the question greater attention. 


Government Loans Proposed 


In a supplementary report to the Federal 
Government on agricultural credits, Dr. 
Tory, who has been acting as a commissioner 
of investigation, recommends the adoption 
of a system of long-term credits that in- 
volves co-operation between the Dominion 
and provincial governments. He says that 
Canadian agriculture is confronted today 
with new conditions in the form of higher- 
priced land and higher operating costs that 
demand the consideration of providing 
money at lower rates of interest. Indeed, 
he says that the future of Canadian agricul- 
ture is dependent on this. His reasons in 
support of his plan are as follows: 
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“Co-operation between the Dominion and 
provincial governments offers a simple and 
direct way of reaching the desired end. The 
most effective co-operation could be ob- 
tained by the Dominion government agree- 
ing to raise on its own credit the funds 
necessary for the establishment of a system 
and advancing the money to the provinces 
on their guarantee as to principal and in- 
terest. Such of the provinces as desire to 
work the scheme could undertake to set up 
administrative boards under their own juris- 
diction for the purpose of making loans, 
these boards being subjected to such in- 
spection as the Dominion government might 
desire.” 

Referring to the system of land credits 
in the United States through the Federal 
Land Banks, Dr. Tory says that they have 
evidently not yet found any considerable 
place in the financial system of the country, 
adding: “I am of the opinion that the road 
to the solution of the problem for Canada 
lies in another direction.” 


A FAST-MOVING CHECK ARTIST 


A novel method of passing checks was 
worked out in Toronto recently by a ticket- 
of-leave prisoner named Carter, who was 
finally arrested on some thirty charges. 
Carter, it is alleged, used scores of names 
from the city directory as signatures to 
checks and had a system by which motor 
accessory and other retail stores were vic- 
timized in respect of cash and quantities of 
merchandise. 

By renting rooms and changing his loca- 
tion daily Carter was able to evade the 
police, it is claimed. The scheme was to 
enter a store, purchase goods, present a 
check and then have the goods delivered. As 
quickly as Carter received them he would 
drive to a different section of the city and 
dispose of them. : 


\PPOINTMENTS OF BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


the Bank of Montreal announces the ap- 
utment of Jackson Dodds, superintendent 
Manitoba branches, to be second agent of 
New York agency, filling the vacancy 
ised by the death of the late Alfred G. 
John McEachern will succeed Mr. 

ls at Winnipeg. 


Vix: patrons and 
riends visiting 
California will be 
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Main entrance to uptown office of Seaboard National Bank, 24 East 45th street 





New Uptown Office of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York 


Bank of New York has conducted an 
uptown office located on East Forty- 

fifth street between Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues. With the growth and development of 
the business of this office the old quarters 
became inadequate and additional working 
space was felt advisable. At the same time 
the bank considered it desirable to maintain 
its old location in the heart of the uptown 
business district. Accordingly it was de- 
cided to enlarge the old quarters materially 
| to make certain outstanding changes in 
both exterior and interior which would lend 


F:: some years the Seaboard National 


to the new office an unusual dignity and 
impressiveness. 

The Seaboard has met very satisfactorily 
the problem of giving a bank office, not lo- 
cated on a corner, and not in a separate 
building, a prominent appearance. Care- 
ful attention was given to making the ex- 
terior of a very striking nature. This has 
been effectively accomplished through an 
exterior of black marble, with four impres- 
sive black marble pilasters finished in 
Corinthian style, extending two stories in 
height and topped with large capitals. The 
marble used in the exterior is York Fossil. 
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Entrance to main banking room from Borden Building 
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Partial view of officers’ platform 


a type which combines all the beauty and 
sculptural possibilities of marble with the 
strength of granite. 

Some idea of the material increase in floor 
space of the new quarters over those form- 
erly in use may be gained from the fact 
that the new office affords accommodations 
six times the size of the old one. 

This office of the Seaboard is located in 
the Borden Building, whose main entrance 
is on Madison avenue. One entrance to the 
bank is from the main corridor. A public 
passage is provided from the building’s ele- 
vators, through the bank, to Forty-fifth 
street, where the main entrance to the bank 

located. 

The main banking room has been designed 
in a simple and dignified manner, with the 

pper plaster walls resting upon a wainscot 
‘ Tavernelle marble. On one side of the 
blic space are located the loan cages and 

- officers’ space, separated by a rail. Op- 

ite the officers’ quarters are the tellers’ 
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Bronze doors of Borden Building entrance 


cages, enclosed with a simple screen of 
Italian walnut and glass secured in white 
metal grilles. 

Near the street entrance is located a very 
delightful ladies’ room, having a separate 
teller’s cage. The floor 1s covered with a 
carpet the design of which was taken from 
an old hook rug, and electric sconces are 
fastened to tortoise shell backs, which har- 
monize with the brown walnut wainscoting. 
Special desks, a sofa, table and a grand- 
father clock of old mahogany give the neom 
the appearance of a rest room in an ex- 
clusive women’s club. 

One of the most unusual features of the 
bank is the treatment of the floor of the 
public space, which is done in dark green 
Terrazzo, divided into diamond-shaped 
spaces by a rather wide brass strip. At the 
corner of each diamond is placed a three 
inch brass insert, upon which has been 
modelled a decoration taken from coins of 
the principal countries of the world. This 
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Section of officers’ platform and tellers’ windows 


A view of the ladies’ room located near the street entrance 
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unusual floor decoration, including domestic 
as well as foreign coins, was adopted as 
representing the work of the Seaboard in 
facilitating commerce all over the world. 
There are fifteen different designs distrib- 
uted over the floor. On the floor just inside 
the bank’s main entrance, and also inside the 
entrance from the Borden Building are 
large brass bas-reliefs showing the seal of 
the bank in the form of a clipper ship. 

The new quarters occupy basement, 
ground floor and second floor, which are 
connected by an automatic Otis elevator of 
the latest type. ‘The basement contains the 
vaults, space for coupon cutting, and the 
usual rest rooms, toilet facilities and 
storage rooms. The upper floor is used for 
bookkeeping and clerical purposes. 

The vault is vestibuled, double-doored, 
four-time locked, chrome steel-lined, elec- 
trically protected, and contains money 
chests and security sections. The installa- 
tion work was done by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company. 

The bandit-alarm and enunciator system 
is Operated by a new type of transformer 
ervice by which battery service is elim- 
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Entrance to vaults 
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Grill and approach to securities and money vault 


inated, and which can be applied to the 
elevator system. 

Ventilation has been provided by double 
motor-controlled units which more than take 


care of present requirements and leave a 
safe margin for future expansion. 

The architects for the building were 
Walker and Gillette of New York. 





Summer Tours to Bermuda 


UMMER vacationists do not generally 

realize that Bermuda suminer tours of- 

fer unusual opportunities to visit a 
quaint, foreign land, without the need of 
passports,—at the cost of a mountain or sea- 
shore trip. The Bermuda islands are only 
two days distant from New York, and con- 
trary to popular belief, because of their 
unique geographical position, are free from 
the heat of the tropics. 

The ocean trip itself, offers all the many 
unique and interesting features of a trans- 
atlantic trip condensed into two short days. 

As there are no trains, trolley cars or 
automobiles in Bermuda, transportation is 
principally by means of boats, carriages and 
bicycles. 

Not the least of the visitors’ pleasure will 


be in witnessing Bermuda’s natural marvels 

-the Crystal caves. Many feet below the 
surface of the surrounding countryside in 
the Walsingham section of Bermuda, these 
creations of crystal calcite are located. 

The Furness Bermuda Line of New York, 
under contract with the Bermuda Govern- 
ment, operates two new twin-screw oil-burn- 
ing steamers, the S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
the S. S. “Fort St. George” on the New 
York-Bermuda route, on an all-year-round 
express service basis, with sailings twice 
weekly. Special summer vacation tours 
which include all expenses for steamer, hotel 
and side trips are conducted throughout the 
entire Summer vacation period from June 
to November, inclusive. 
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New building of the head office of the Netherlands Trading Society, The Hague 


The New Building of the Netherlands 
Trading Society at The Hague 


the new building of the Netherlands 

Trading Society (Nederlandsche 
Handel Maatschappij) at The Hague, it 
will be found interesting to mention briefly 
the history of the institution, now reaching 
over more than a century. 

This institution owes its creation to the 
desire of King William I to found a com- 
pany whose sole motive should not be profit, 
but which should also be entrusted with the 
task of promoting the public welfare. It 
was his opinion that the establishment of 
factories and the increase of production were 
of no value if these were not accompanied by 
enlarged sales. The King therefore re- 
solved to create a large concern for over- 
seas trade, and the incorporation of the 
Netherlands Trading Society was announced 
by the publication of the royal decree of 
March 29, 1824. The King guaranteed the 
shareholders a dividend of 41/4, per cent. 
Public interest was shown by the subscrip- 
tion of nearly 70,000,000 tlorins toward the 
capital, the King himself subscribing for 
+,000,000. The authorized capital was fixed 
at 37,000,000 florins. After the articles of 


Pte ew tt to a description of 


association were sanctioned by the King on 
August 18, 1824, Article 65 of the original 
charter read: 

“The object of the Society is the promo- 
tion of national trade, shipping, shipbuilding, 
fisheries and agriculture, factories and 
transport, by means of extending, with due 
observance of its own interests, the com- 
mercial connections at present existing and 
which are advantageous for The Nether- 
lands, by opening up new avenues for Dutch 
commerce, and by means of all such enter- 
prises as can promote and increase the 
activity of Netherlands industry.” 

This was an extensive program, and 
naturally encountered some difficulties. But 
the Society made progress, and rendered 
great service to the country in trade and 
shipping. In 1880 a change in policy took 
place whereby trading operations were dis- 
continued on the Society’s own account, the 
business being confined to giving credits to 
planters, shipping government produce and 
to banking. Later, occasional use was made 
of the Society’s right to trade on its own 
account, but this has been confined to the 
countries where it has no banking business. 
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Main entrance to the new building 


But until 1903 the Netherlands Trading So- 
ciety continued, in its own ccuntry, more 
a large financial company of « special nature 
than a general bank. 

In its various operations, extending over 
a century, the Society has extended its serv- 
ices to the leading cities of The Netherlands, 
to the Dutch East Indies, and to a num- 
ber of the principal Oriental countries. Its 
capital has been raised from the initial 37,- 
000,000 florins to 150,000,000 florins. Divi- 
dends have been paid at the following rate: 
from 1824 to 1849, 7.49 per cent.; 1850 to 
1874, 7.64 per cent.; 1875 to 1899, 6.23 per 
cent.; 1900 to 1922, 9.98 per cent.; average 
dividend from 1824 to 1922, 7.79 per cent. 


Bank Building at The Hague 


The Netherlands Trading Society, which 
was originally established at The Hague in 


1824, and subsequently removed its head 
office to Amsterdam in 1831, opened an 
agency at The Hague in 1910. ‘The rapid 
development of this agency proved that it 
met a long-felt want. 

The small building on the Kneuterdijk in 
which business was commenced in 1910 had 
to be left for larger and more spacious 
premises at the corner of the Kneuterdijk 
and Hooge Nieuwstraat in £911, which in 
their turn in 1914 proved too small for the 
requirements of the Society. 

It was, therefore, decided to build prem- 
ises for the agency which would meet the 
demands of present day banking, but owing 
to the war the plans were delayed. 

In 1920 the first work on the founda- 
tions was commenced, and in April, 1924, 
the opening of the building took place. 

The position of the new premises at the 
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Main banking room of the Netherlands Trading Society, The Hague 


corner of the Kneuterdijk and Lange 
Vijverberg is one of the most beautiful, 
oldest and most historic sites of The Hague. 
In the Middle Ages it was occupied by the 
castle of the Counts of Egmond. During 
the great days of the Dutch Republic the 
Kneuterdijk was the center of diplomatic 
and patrician life of Holland. 

The position of the building of the 
Netherlands Trading Society is opposite the 
Court of the Earls of Holland, which was 
founded in 1247 and first used as a resi- 
dence by Earl William U, the court now 
being generally known as the “Binnenhof.” 
Ever since, this court has been the center 
of the Government of Holland. 

The agency of the Trading Society now 
eecupies a position on the most important 
irtery of the business cenrer of The Hague 
and also on the main road between the 
railway stations and the modern resi- 
dential quarters of The Hague, on one 
side,.and of Scheveningen on the other side. 
On entering the building, a few steps lead 
© a vestibule opening out into a large cen- 
tral public hall surrounded on three sides 
hy a counter. On the other side of this 
counter may be found the office spaces de- 
voted to the departments which deal with 
the publie in which a clerical staff of more 
than 100 is located. The ground floor further 


{ 


contains the managers’ rovums and waiting 
and interviewing rooms. 

A staircase and elevator provide the 
means of reaching the entrance to the safe 
deposit vault from the vestibule. The vault 
contains two stories and is situated below 
the ground floor; each story has a vestibule 
surrounded by eighteen private rooms vary- 
ing in size for the convenience of customers 
(clients) of the safe deposit department. 

The dimensions of the safe deposit vault 
are 8 x 29 yards. The lower story also 
contains some private safes of 3 x 31/, yards, 
and one of 514, x 514, yards which are let in 
their entirety. 

The lower story also contains the vault 
used exclusively for the safe custody of 
sealed trunks, cases, safes, etc., the con- 
tents of which remain entirely under the 
depositors’ own control. 

Next to the safe deposit vault may be 
found the private vaults of the bank, which 
are also divided into two stories; and 
furthermore, the cash vault. The latter and 
also the private vaults of the bank can only 
be reached from one of the ground-floor 
departments. 

The whole block of vaults is surrounded 
by walls averaging forty-three inches in 
thickness, consisting of a core of rein- 
forced concrete, which is further reinforced 
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Board room 


by rails laid in close juxtaposition to one 
another and bricked up on either side. 

The first floor contains a aumber of board 
rooms, meeting rooms, interviewing rooms 
and waiting rooms. It further contains the 
offices of such departments as are not in 
direct touch with the public. The second 
floor is also devoted to this purpose. 

The third floor contains a recreation and 
lunch room for the staff; the private tele- 
phone exchange with automatic exchange for 
internal communication; the principal sta- 
tion of the internal pneumatic service; the 
office and store-room for the internal 
services. 

The fourth floor, or attic, is devoted en- 
tirely to archives. 

Communication between the floors is main- 
tained by four ordinary elevators. More- 
over, four electric book conveyors are avail- 
thle besides twenty-six ordinary stations of 
the pneumatic conveyor system. 

The different floors each contain a group 
of book safes which are so arranged, with 
iew to the possibility of fire, that they 
m a kind of single column of safes in the 
idle of the building. 
he building is of fireproof construction 


j 


consisting of a reinforced concrete frame 
with floors and roof of the same material, 
which have been faced witn brick walls. 

The staff entrance to the building is en- 
tirely separate from the main entrance and 
leads to the upper of the two basement 
floors in which the lockers for the staff may 
be found. 

The regulating chamber and central heat- 
ing cellar have been erected in a part of the 
building entirely separated from the main 
building, containing four boilers of which 
two are for the purpose of ventilating and 
hot water supply throughout the building, 
the other pair being for central heating 
by the hot water system with accelerated 
circulation. 

Over and above the supply of water and 
electricity obtainable from the municipal 
works the building contains a private elec- 
tric power station and has its own water 
supply obtainable from a well capable of 
supplying 5000 gallons per hour. 

In the rear of the building, besides the 
engine rooms described above, are also con- 
tained a workshop, garage, and accommoda- 
tion for the households of the caretaker and 
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Managers’ room 
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A section of the main banking floor from behind the tellers’ windows 
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the foreman of the internal services of the 
building. 

The building was erected under the su- 
pervision of Messrs. J. J. M. A. and J. 
van Nieukerken, architects, The Hague. 
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It has been so designed that should 


further extensions prove necessary in the 
future it will be feasible to erect annexes 
on neighboring sites on the Kneuterdijk 
which already are the property of the bank. 


Washington’s New Mayflower Hotel 


HE recent opening of the new May- 
flower Hotel increases greatly Washing- 
ton’s capacity for the capable entertainment 
of guests. The Mayflower has 1059 rooms, 
of which 650 are hotel rooms with baths, 


the accommodation of royalty and distin- 
foreign guests. Sumptuous ball 
rooms with foyer, handsomely appointed 
restaurants, a terrace garden with sunken 
dance floor, palm court, etc., are among 


guished 











The new Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


d the remainder in 112 apartments, in- 
cluding living room, kitchenette and break- 
fast room, bedroom and bath, in the resi- 
dential section. The rooms, both transient 
nd residential, are luxuriously appointed 

special provision has been made for 


8 


the appointments and the cuisine leaves 
nothing to be desired. H. L. Merry is presi- 
dent of the Mayflower Hotel Company, and 
the staff includes D. J. O’Brien, chief ac- 
countant; A. J. Harnett, office manager, and 


Jules Venice, maitre d’hotel. 











New Quarters for Two Mechanics and 


Metals Branches 


N interesting development in the 
banking business in New York City 
is the construction by the Mechanics 


and Metals National Bank of new banking 
quarters for two of its branches, the Worth 
street branch, Worth streer and Broadway 
and the Harlem Market branch, First ave- 
nue between 108rd and 104th streets. Lo- 
cated as they are, in peculiarly different 
sections of New York, these elaborate new 
quarters mark a distinctive step in the his- 
tory of branch banking in a large city. 
The Worth street branch, formerly known 
as the Leonard street branch, has moved 
only a block south of its old quarters in the 
New York Life Insurance Building. Elab- 
orate banking rooms have been constructed 





New Home of the Worth Street Branch 
v416 


at the Broadway and Worth street corner 
of the Knit Goods Building where its busi- 
ness will hereafter be conducted. 

Located in the center of the textile trade, 
it is one of the important branches of this 
institution and particular attention has been 
paid to the spaciousness of the new quar- 
ters. Following the precedent established 
at the main office and its recently construct- 
ed branch buildings, the woodwork of the 
pillars and cages is of dark oak which gives 
a tone of richness to the banking room. 

Safe deposit vaults have been installed by 
the Mechanics and Metals Safe Deposit 
Company on the floor below and special at- 
tention has been paid to the convenience 
of customers in the arrangement and ven- 
tilation of the numerous coupon rooms. 
Boxes to meet the needs of firms and in- 
dividuals have been provided and every 
modern safety device has been installed. 

The Harlem Market branch is situated on 
the east side of the city on the edge of a 
large Italian district, and in the center of 
the section where the commission merchants 
of Harlem Market conduct their business. 
For years the branch had occupied a small 
one-story building at the corner of 103rd 
street and First avenue. The new structure 
to which it has moved is a red brick building 
with white stone trim that dominates the 
entire district as the finest building in the 
neighborhood. 

The main banking room rises to the full 
height of the structure and is lighted with 
large windows in the rear and with a sky- 
light as well. The cages are dark oak and 
the walls are painted a light cream color, 
the combination giving the effect of dignity 
and space. 

Modern safe deposit vaults installed by 
and Metals Safe Deposit 
Company are conveniently placed on the 
same floor as the banking room, and are en- 
tered to the rear directly opposite the en- 
trance. These vaults fill a long-felt want to 
the commission merchants and shopkeepers 
of the district. 

Both of these new banking quarters show, 
in the thought which has been expended in 
providing for the convenience and comfort 
of patrons, the importance of branch bank- 
ing in New York, and the growth of this 
comparatively modern system. 


the Mechanics 
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Main banking room, Worth Street Branch, Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


Officers’ quarters, Worth Street Branch, Mechanics and2Metals National Bank 
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View of interior of the vault, showing various sizes of boxes and safes 


Entrance to the vault 


The Safe Deposit Vault 
at the Worth Street 
Branch. Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 
Vault was built and 
installed by the York 
Safe and Lock Co. 
York, Pa. 
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rance to safe deposit vault, showing coupon rooms at right 


Safe Deposit Vault at 
the Harlem Market 
Branch, Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 
Vault was built and in- 
stalled by Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. 


View of the int: rior of the vault 
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New building now being erected for The Plainfield Trust Company, Plainfield, N. J. 
The building has been designed by, and will be constructed and equipped by the 
Griswold Building Co., Inc., of New York. 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


rile PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


ONSTRUCTION has commenced on 
the new home of the Plainfield Trust 
Company of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
which, when merged with the old building, 
will present a model modern banking house 
serving as a credit to its -ommunity. Due 
to the large increase of business during the 
past year, plans to merely remodel the pres- 
ent quarters were abandoned in favor of the 
erection of a new three-story building con- 
taining very complete banking rooms offer- 
ing adequate facilities for all types of bank- 
ng service. 
rhe new building being erected on the 
te adjoining the present bank permits an 
teresting example of what may he success- 
iily accomplished with alterations and ad- 


ions to an old building. In adhering 


closely to the architectural treatment of the 
present building, six columns instead of the 
four at present will grace the exterior, and 
although the additions and alterations call 
for three stories, the same appearance of 
an individual banking home will be retained. 
The structure will be fifty feet high, and 132 
feet deep, having a sixty-eight foot frontage, 
and with an ideal location on a_ corner 
abundant daylight can be had through the 
large banking room windows on two streets 
insuring at all times a well lighted interior. 

The main banking room floor, to cover 
an area of over 10,000 square feet, will allow 
spacious quarters for every department of 
the bank’s business, while the officers’ quar- 
ters, ladies’ rest and retiring rooms and 
banking space near the entrance will be 
tastefully appointed and commodious. The 
counter-screen will be of imported Botticino 
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Main Banking Room, Mechanics Bank, 
Officers’ Platform. 





New York, 








Main Banking Room, Mechanics Bank, Brooklyn, showing Safe 
Deposit Vault. The building was constructed and equipped 
under the supervision of Holmes & Winslow, 
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marble surrounded by ornamented bronze 
glass frames, trim, and bronze wickets, and 
with the Travertine flooring of the public 
space, it will serve to produce a contrast 
lending greatly to the warmth and refine- 
The four 
Corinthian columns in*the rear, extending to 


ment of the interior decorations. 


the heighth of the banking room ceiling, 
will add much to the general aspect of 
strength and reliability which the room will 
suggest, while a coffered ceiling will provide 
the finishing touch to the interior. 

The rear of the main banking room floor 
will be devoted to additional work space, 
well appointed customers’ rooms, the real 
estate office, posting machine room, a_ se- 
curity vault and book vault, and an elevator 
which will serve three floors of the building. 
Kighteen inches of’ reinforced concrete with 
‘ laminated steel lining, and a solid steel 
door with electric protection, will render 
the security vault worthy of its name. All 
the cages and their fittings of olive painted 
steel, will be but a part of the latest fire- 
proof construction which will be employed 
throughout the entire building. 

Located in the center of the spacious pub- 
lic lobby is te be the Travertine staircase 
leading down to the safe deposit department 
ind vault in the basement. This vault is 
‘o he 24 by 25 feet, having a capacity for 
ver 6500 safe deposit boxes, and will be 
onstructed of 18 inches of solid reinforced 
oncrete, a lining of laminated armored steel, 
nd with its massive sixteen inch round solid 


Naterior of the 
New Building of 
Mechanics Bank of 
Brooklyn’s branch 
at Gates and Ran- 
dolph avenues, The 
building was con- 
structed and 
equipped under the 
supervision of 
Holmes §& Winslow, 
bank architects, 
New York. 


steel door and the most modern of electric 
burglar proof protection, it will present a 
secure guardian of the clients’ and bank’s 
funds and securities. The vault equipment 
and door are to be furnished by the Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. Eighteen 
coupon booths will provide private quarters 
for the customers, and the safe deposit de- 
partment will be a complete unit in itself. 

A rear mezzanine overhanging the main 
banking room floor will be used for addi- 
tional work space and the other two floors 
above this will also house space for the 
use of the bank. 

The Griswold Building Company of New 
York City, who are specialists in designing, 
building, and equipping bank buildings, have 
been retained as_ architects and also have 
the contract to construct and equip the 
new building. 


THE MECHANICS BANK OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK 


HE new building which this bank has re- 

cently completed for its branch at Gates 
and Randolph avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. is 
located on an inside lot 60 by 97 feet. 
The height is two stories and mezza- 
nine, including a floor of offices for revenue. 
The design is modified Italian Renaissance 
and the building is built of Indiana lime- 
stone with granite base. The office floor 
comes underneath the main cornice and 
gives the appearance of an individual struc- 
ture. The main entrance to the bank also 




















Main Entrance to New Office of The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iron Grill Work by Samuel Yellin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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serves as an entrance to the offices above, 
as the vestibule is sufficiently large to allow 
for the main staircase in this location with- 
out cramping the space. 

Upon entering the main banking room an 
excellent view is had, directly in front, of 
the main vault at the rear, with a large 
circular door which features the safe deposit 
department and also protects the bank’s own 
securities. The public space extends through 
the middle of the building, with the working 
force located on both sides. The officers’ 
rooms are located at the front left hand 
side, and are provided with a private office 
for conferences and with toilet facilities. 
The ladies’ room is located at the front 
right hand side, and is directly connected 
with the savings department cages. The 
entire layout is most practical and there 
are very commodious quarters for the em- 
ployees. Ample space is also provided for 
the public, particular attention having been 
given to working details, so that service may 
be rendered. 

The building was constructed and equip- 
ped under the supervision of Holmes & 
Winslow, bank architects, New York. 


UNION SAVINGS BANK, MAMARONECK, N, Y. 


HE building shown in the accompanying 

illustrations is now being erected by the 
Union Savings Bank of Mamaroneck, located 
on the Boston post road. 

The problem of building on this site in- 
volved some difficult engineering, on account 
of a stream under the rear of the building. 
As a matter of fact, a considerable portion 
of the building overhangs the stream. 

The corner entrance is particularly ap- 
propriate in this location. 

This building was planned by and erected 


Interior view of the Union Savings Bank, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


New building of the Union Savings Bank, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. This building was 
planned and erected under the supervision 
of Morgan, French & Co., Inc., architects 
and bank engineers, New York. 


under the supervision of Morgan, French & 
Co., Inc., architects and bank engineers, 
New York. 


UNION. AND PLANTERS BANK AND TRUST 


NEW BUILDING 


HE current issue of the Diebold News, 

quarterly house organ of the Diebold 
Safe and Lock Company of Canton, Ohio, 
contains an interesting article about the 
impressive new building of the Union and 
Planters Bank and ‘Trust Company of 
Memphis, Tenn. ‘The article 
follows: 

“The graphic words ‘Here Since 1859, 
used on the coat of arms of the Union and 
Planters Bank and Trust Company of 
Memphis, Tennessee, tell their own story 
and are indicative of a spirit that must 
pervade that institution, not only keeping 
it alive, but causing it to move constantly 
and consistently onward. They tell a story 
of efficient and competent service—a service 
that has been the foundation for the growth 
of the Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, to an institution having at present 
total assets of approximately $40,000,000. 

“The completion of their beautiful, new, 
twelve-story home, which was formally 
opened to the public in December, is only 
one of the achievements of this institution. 
It is located at the intersection of Madi- 
son avenue and Front street. 
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